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LOVE  IN  A  MIST 

CHAPTER  I 

It  was  a  wild  afternoon  in  March,  and  one  of  the 
Channel  steamers  was  slowly  ploughing  her  way 
across  the  sea  that  divides  us  from  France.  Many 
of  the  passengers  were  homeward  bound  after  years 
of  absence  in  the  East,  and  longed  eagerly  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  friendly  white  cliffs  of  their  native 
land.  They  were  already  collecting  their  rugs, 
beginning  to  take  leave  of  each  other,  and  making 
arrangements  for  meeting  at  home.  Home  was  the 
word  on  every  tongue. 

‘  A  party  of  homesick  Englishmen,’  said  a 
Parisian  governess  who  had  lived  long  enough  in  the 
island  to  pick  up  a  few  native  expressions.  ‘  How 
yellow  and  thin  they  all  look  !  ’ 

‘  There  is  one  who  is  not  yellow,’  said  her  pupil, 

‘  and  who  doesn’t  care  about  getting  back.  I  heard 
him  say  he  wished  the  voyage  had  lasted  longer.’ 

This  was  a  wish  few  could  have  echoed,  for  the 
breakers  near  Dover  harbour  presented  just  then  a 
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threatening  appearance.  Even  the  most  exciting 
amours  de  voyage  lose  charm  when  huge  foam-capped 
waves  begin  to  play  pitch  and  toss  with  a  small 
steamer.  The  traveller  alluded  to  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  rolling.  And  he  did  not  expect  anyone  to 
meet  him  at  his  journey’s  end,  so  the  chatter  of  his 
companions  only  served  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
loneliness.  They  were  all  feverish  with  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  their  children  or  their  wives,  or 
women  who  had  promised  shortly  to  become  their 
wives.  He  remembered  a  scene  in  Cardinal 
Newman’s  theological  romance,  where  the  celibate 
hero  overhears  a  newly  married  curate  conversing 
with  his  young  bride  and  experiences  a  sensation  as 
if  someone  had  called  for  pork  chops  while  he  was 
seasick.  Keith  Hamilton,  that  was  the  solitary 
one’s  name,  had  no  interest  in  celibacy,  and  was  not 
in  any  sense  an  anchorite,  but  so  much  talk  about 
absent  friends  jarred  upon  his  mood,  at  that  moment 
the  reverse  of  gay.  Every  minute  he  realised  more 
forcibly  that  when  the  boat  reached  Dover  he  might 
as  well  go  to  the  Lord  Warden,  since  no  human 
being  would  feel  disappointed  if  he  did  not  arrive 
that  night  in  London,  and  an  hotel  must  sooner  or 
later  be  his  resting-place. 

Behind  him  in  Bombay  he  had  left  numbers  of 
friends.  It  was  perhaps  a  mistake  to  return.  But 
after  many  years’  absence  every  Englishman  feels  a 
strong  desire  to  come  ‘  home,’  to  stand  in  English 
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grass,  to  see  the  grey  loveliness  of  English  mornings, 
the  beauty  of  corn-cockles  and  poppies  growing 
among  green  barley.  He  had  hungered  and  thirsted 
for  a  sight  of  these  things,  and  now  a  girl  near  him 
cried,  ‘  Oh,  there  are  the  cliffs  at  last  !  ’  and  he  felt 
suddenly  like  a  stranger  and  foreigner  instead  of  an 
exile  returning  to  his  fatherland. 

Then,  by  a  quick  association  of  ideas,  the  memory 
of  his  first  journey  to  England  at  the  age  of  seven 
rushed  upon  him.  Such  a  forlorn  little  mortal  who 
had  left  the  mother  he  was  never  to  see  again  behind 
him  in  Bombay!  Peepy,  he  called  himself,  his 
first  name  being  Philip.  He  had  an  ayali  who  was 
very  devoted,  but  she  joined  another  family  in 
London,  while  he  travelled  as  far  as  Yorkshire, 
where  some  old  friends  of  his  father’s  had  under¬ 
taken  to  bring  him  up.  Yorkshire  is  a  cold  county, 
but  the  vicarage  was  warm,  and  the  vicar  and  his 
wife  both  meant  to  be  kind,  only  somehow  they  did 
not  know  how.  The  misery  of  these  first  weeks 
never  faded  from  the  child’s  recollection.  His  new 
guardians  had  a  private  reason  for  disliking  the  name 
Philip,  so  he  was  called  henceforward  by  his  second 
name,  Keith,  a  change  which  bewildered  his  little 
brain  from  the  first. 

Most  people  disliked  him,  and  said  he  was  a 
disagreeable,  whining  child,  whereas  he  was  only  a 
very  unhappy  child  who  had  lost  his  best  friend  and 
knew  no  words  in  which  to  express  his  desolation. 
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He  never  cheated  himself  with  the  hope  of  his 
mother’s  return,  being  fully  aware  that  they  had 
parted  for  years,  but  none  the  less  he  used  to  steal 
to  an  empty  room  and  call  her  name  aloud  again 
and  again  as  if  he  could  force  her  to  hear.  The 
vicarage  was  an  old  house  with  thick  walls,  so  this 
practice  was  never  discovered  or  checked.  When 
tired  of  crying  he  sometimes  beat  the  floor  in  a 
paroxysm  of  anger  against  Fate.  Things  were  in  this 
state  when  Mrs.  Carey,  the  vicar’s  wife,  told  him  that 
her  daughter  Sibylla  was  soon  expected  home.  She 
was  not  the  vicar’s  daughter.  Her  mother  had  been 
twice  married,  and  her  own  name  was  Duncombe. 
Keith  did  not  take  this  fact  into  consideration,  or 
draw  any  inferences.  He  never  doubted  that  the  new¬ 
comer  would  be  a  little  girl  about  seven  years  old, 
with  a  passion  for  dolls  and  a  strong  desire  to  take 
more  than  her  right  share  of  bricks.  His  astonish- 
ment  was  great,  one  rainy,  dull  afternoon,  when  the 
nursery  door  opened  and  a  tall  girl  of  eighteen  came 
inside. 

She  had  the  prettiest  face  in  the  world.  That 
was  the  little  Indian  boy’s  first  verdict,  and  he 
never  saw  reason  to  change  it.  Unfortunately  he 
chose  the  precise  moment  of  her  entrance  to  be 
seized  with  a  fit  of  perverseness,  and  before  she 
could  say  a  syllable  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

‘  Leave  him  alone,  Miss  Sibylla,’  said  the  nurse, 
but  Sibylla  was  already  half-way  down  a  long 
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passage  in  pursuit.  Keith  had  tucked  his  foolish 
little  self  out  of  sight,  as  he  thought,  behind  some 
cloaks  in  a  cupboard,  but  the  edge  of  his  blue  coat 
projected  and  led  Sibylla  to  his  hiding-place.  Her 
hand  caught  hold  of  this,  and  then  she  also  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  cloaks,  steel  petticoat,  long 
ringlets,  and  all.  Everyone  wore  steel  petticoats  in 
1857,  and  long  ringlets  too,  but  her  ringlets  were 
natural,  which  everyone’s  were  not.  From  that 
afternoon  Keith  dated  his  first  taste  of  happiness  in 
England.  Sibylla  was  one  of  those  uncommon 
beings  who  are  born  with  a  craving  to  spend 
love  on  their  fellow-creatures.  People  who  wish  to 
be  loved  themselves  are  as  common  as  blackberries, 
and  just  about  as  useful.  They  play  a  part  in 
domestic  economy,  but  few  people  would  cry  to  part 
with  them.  Sibylla’s  nature  was  of  much  rarer 
quality.  She  lavished  a  perfect  wealth  of  affection 
on  this  little,  peevish,  white-faced,  adopted  brother : 
taught  him,  played  with  him,  nursed  him  through 
various  small  illnesses,  and  gave  up  numbers  of  her 
own  pleasures,  lest  by  too  frequent  absence  she  should 
render  his  life  less  gay.  Her  heart  was  not  set  on 
making  him  love  her,  but  on  making  him  a  nice 
boy,  and  the  result  was  that  he  not  only  became 
what  she  wished  but  that  he  loved  her  with  ‘the 
whole  strength  of  a  very  warm  heart,  and  thus  she 
received  the  recompense  for  which  she  was  too 
generous  to  bargain. 
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Years  passed,  and  Keith,  from  an  ailing  child, 
developed  into  a  clever,  sweet-tempered  boy.  He 
y^ent  to  a  public  school  when  he  was  thirteen,  but 
Sibylla  wrote  long  letters  twice  a  week,  and  welcomed 
him  home  with  much  joy  in  the  holidays.  So 
completely  did  she  seem  to  belong  to  his  life  that 
the  news  of  her  engagement  came  as  a  terrible 
shock  :  the  second  great  grief  he  had  known.  Every¬ 
one  hut  himself  was  in  ecstasy,  Mrs.  Carey  being 
especially  elated.  The  bridegroom  was  rich,  well- 
connected,  and  unusually  good-looking.  His  name, 
Wargrave  Lincoln,  received  a  share  of  approval.  One 
of  Sibylla’s  former  lovers,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
called  Tom  Jones,  a  fact  which  alone  justified 
prompt  dismissal. 

After  she  left  the  vicarage  Keith  saw  her  at 
rare  intervals.  He  went  to  Oxford  and  then  to 
Bombay,  where  his  father  was  director  of  an  im¬ 
portant  bank.  His  life  divided  itself  from  hers,  and 
no  amount  of  wishing  could  unite  them  again. 
Just  before  he  sailed  for  India  they  contrived  to 
meet  and  take  leave  of  each  other  in  some  Paris 
lodgings  where  the  Lincolns  happened  to  be  stay¬ 
ing.  Wargrave  was  out,  a  circumstance  Keith 
rejoiced  over,  but  the  children  were  there. 
Sibylla  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Denis, 
the  eldest,  a  little  fellow  of  seven,  evidently 
worshipped  his  mother,  as  Keith  had  done  at  the 
same  age.  He  brought  her  a  footstool,  asked  her 
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to  let  him  put  coals  on  the  fire  instead  of  doing 
it  herself,  and  watched  her  face  once  or  twice 
anxiously.  While  she  conversed  with  her  friend, 
she  gave  her  right  hand  to  her  son,  who  had 
nestled  close  beside  her,  and  in  this  way  contrived 
to  make  them  both  happy.  The  little  girl,  whom 
they  called  Trixie,  was  a  coquette  in  her  own 
fashion,  refusing  to  become  intimate  with  Keith, 
and  telling  him  her  black  doll  Dinah  was  more  to 
her  than  he  could  ever  be. 

After  the  children  had  disappeared,  Sibylla 
surprised  her  companion  by  pacing  restlessly  up 
and  down.  Then  it  struck  him  all  at  once  with  a 
pang  that  she  looked  sad,  quenched  in  some  strange 
way,  as  if  that  amazing  fire  of  love  which  always 
burned  in  her  heart  had  begun  to  give  pain  instead 
of  joy.  They  spoke  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
avoiding  any  mention  of  the  present.  The  last 
words  of  the  conversation  came  back  distinctly  to 
his  memory,  as  last  words  do.  She  said,  ‘  You  will 
have  many  ties  of  your  own,  dear  Keith — at  least,  I 
hope  so  with  all  my  heart.  But  if  ever  opportunity 
comes  and  I  am  not  here,  think  of  my  children. 
When  I  consider  the  future  and  all  its  possibili¬ 
ties  I  turn  sick  with  fear.  Denis  may  need  a 
friend.’ 

*  No  son  of  yours  could  possibly  come  to  harm,’ 
said  Keith.  ‘  He  couldn’t !  It’s  not  in  nature.’ 

‘  I  am  not  sure,’  replied  Sibylla.  ‘  Every  mother 
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thinks  her  eldest  son  a  marvel.  No  doubt  I  am  as 
silly  as  any  of  them.  He  is  like  me  in  many  ways, 
pud  I  wish  he  were  not.  It  must  be  terrible  for  a 
man  to  go  through  life  with  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
But  in  other  ways  he  is  not  like  me  at  all,  and  I  am 
bewildered  by  things  I  can’t  understand,  growing  up 
side  by  side  with  those  I  do  understand,  perhaps 
only  too  well.  I  sometimes  fancy  he  may  live  to 
feel  reckless  because  he  is  miserable.’ 

‘Never  while  he  has  you,’  answered  Keith  ;  and 
then  he  remembered  an  empty  room  and  a  little 
lonely  boy  calling,  ‘Mother,  mother,  mother,’  in  the 
dark. 

‘  I  was  the  same  age  as  Denis,’  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  during  which  Sibylla  knew  what  he 
was  thinking  of,  ‘  just  the  same  age,  when  you  came 
to  the  vicarage  and  sheltered  me  under  your  wing. 
Your  children  must  be  taken  care  of,  else  there’s  no 
justice  in  Heaven.  Rest  quite  sure.  They  will  be 
taken  care  of.  There’s  a  must  in  it.’ 

‘You  and  I  were  great  blessings  to  each  other,’ 
said  Sibylla  thoughtfully.  ‘  My  children  like  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  games  we  invented,  and  they  laugh 
over  the  funny  letters  you  wrote  from  school. 
They  say  I  had  a  dear  little  brother,  and  so  I  had, 
there’s  no  question  about  it.  The  vicarage  would 
have  been  a  lonely  place  to  me  if  I  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  a  little  boy  hiding  in  a  cupboard.’ 

It  was  never  Sibylla’s  habit  to  gloat  over  the 
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love  she  received,  and  count  up  her  friends  as  if 
their  number  reflected  glory  on  her  own  character. 
This  is  a  common  practice.  God  forbid  we  should 
all  adopt  it !  A  few  persons  must  escape  the  snares 
of  egotism,  else  the  world  would  become  too  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  hold  us. 

Keith  went  to  Bombay,  and  had  many  adventures 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  story. 
Sibylla  only  lived  five  years  after  their  parting. 
The  news  of  her  death  reached  him  through  Mrs. 
Carey,  who  was  very  broken-spirited  and  nervous, 
and  complained  that  Wargrave  did  not  allow  her 
to  see  much  of  the  elder  children.  There  were 
three  children — a  baby,  and  the  two  Keith  already 
knew. 

It  is  strange  how  people  who  have  been  long 
dead  sometimes  start  before  our  mental  vision  with 
a  force  and  distinctness  which  almost  suggest  the 
idea  that  their  spirits  may  be  trying  to  break  down 
the  harriers  of  sense  and  convey  us  a  message. 

‘  What  has  become  of  those  children  ?  ’  thought 
Keith.  ‘  I  have  not  remembered  them  for  ages. 
There  was  no  one  I  could  ask.  But  how  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  forget !  ’ 

It  was  not  in  the  least  extraordinary,  only  at 
that  moment  when  the  power  of  Sibylla’s  person¬ 
ality  had  suddenly  caught  hold  of  him  it  seemed 
little  less  than  miraculous.  For  two  or  three 
brief  seconds  he  almost  fancied  that  he  could  hear 
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her  voice  and  see  her  eyes — large  pathetic  brown 
eyes — looking  at  him  reproachfully. 

‘  Think  of  my  children.’  It  was  her  last  request, 
and  he  had  promised  never  to  forget  it,  but  now 
he  confessed  himself  a  promise-breaker.  The 
children  had  vanished  from  his  memory  for  at  least 
seven  years. 

He  moved  uneasily  in  the  deck  chair,  and  caught 
sight  of  his  friend  Christopher  Leigh,  a  tall,  fair 
man  with  a  good-humoured,  bronzed  face,  who 
was  being  badgered  by  a  persistent  lady  in 
spectacles. 

‘  Is  it  an  hotel  you  can  recommend  warmly  ?  ’ 
she  was  saying.  4 1  am  nervous  in  the  matter  of 
hotels,  and  I  have  my  dog  to  consider.’ 

‘Poor  old  Kit,’  thought  Keith,  ‘must  he  find  a 
home  for  the  Pug  as  well  as  its  mistress  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  you  are  there,  are  you  ?  ’  said  Leigh,  a 
minute  later.  ‘  You  have  lain  so  low  I  thought  you 
had  fallen  overboard.  That  idiotic  woman  has 
been  holding  me  by  the  buttonhole  for  twenty 
minutes.’ 

‘  Ten,’  said  Keith. 

‘  Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  accurate,’ 
cried  Leigh.  ‘  I  scarcely  know  if  I  am  standing  on 
my  head  or  my  heels.  But  here  we  are  in  harbour, 
and  I  want  you  to  come  home  with  me.  My  people 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.’ 

‘No,  I  should  be  a  worse  bore  than  the  Pug,’ 
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said  Keith.  ‘  Ask  me  a  fortnight  hence,  when  they 
have  listened  to  your  adventures  and  hugged  you 
almost  to  death.’ 

4  They  can  do  that  while  you  are  looking  on.’ 

‘It’s  a  mistake  to  invite  me  to  go  home  with 
you  after  such  an  absence  as  yours  has  been,’ 
persisted  Keith.  ‘Never  allow  an  accurate  friend 
to  hear  your  traveller’s  tales.  You  will  grow  silent 
and  reserved,  and  all  the  fun  will  be  spoilt — I 
should  be  a  death’s-head  at  the  banquet.  I  simply 
won't  come  !  ’ 

‘  If  you  really  would  rather  not,’  said  Leigh, 
hesitating  a  little. 

He  had  only  been  three  years  in  India,  but  his 
acquaintance  with  Keith  began  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  when  they  accidentally  met  and  quarrelled 
over  a  game  of  racquets.  They  quarrelled  occasion¬ 
ally  still,  but  liked  each  other  none  the  less,  and 
were  never  happy  if  long  separated. 

‘Ask  me  a  fortnight  hence,’ said  Keith,  rising. 
‘And  attend  to  your  portmanteau.  The  Pug  is 
gnawing  it.’ 

‘  Where  shall  I  find  you  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  written  my  address  here.  To-night  I 
shall  sleep  at  the  Lord  Warden.’ 

He  did  not  sleep  at  the  Lord  Warden.  London 
pulled  his  heart-strings,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
train  and  heard  the  guards  calling,  ‘This  way  for 
London  Bridge,’  ‘  This  way  for  Victoria,’  he  knew 
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that  to  rest  in  Dover  was  impossible.  That  evening, 
after  a  hasty  dinner,  he  walked  np  Whitehall  and 
looked  at  the  Abbey  and  ponses  of  Parliament  in  the 
moonlight,  and  then  turned  along  Queen  Anne 
Street  into^St.  James’s  Park,  and  so  by  Carlton 
Gardens  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  statue  into  Piccadilly. 
The  street  noises,  once  so  familiar,  now  so  strange, 
excited  him,  and  he  could  not  feel  weary.  When 
Big  Ben  tolled  the  hour  he  wTas  conscious  of  a  strange 
thrill.  He  had  left  England  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  and  came  back  now  a  man  of  thirty-six,  full 
of  experiences,  some  bitter,  some  sweet.  Yet  when 
he  fell  asleep  at  last  it  was  to  dream  not  of  London 
or  of  India,  but  of  a  Yorkshire  garden  and  Sibylla. 
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CHAPTER  II  * 

Keith’s  first  three  months  in  England  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  loneliness.  He  was  more  to  be 
pitied  than  Robinson  Crusoe,  since  his  Indian  servant 
was  not  a  quarter  so  amusing  as  Friday,  and  public 
opinion  in  London  does  not  allow  a  man  to  live  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  his  cat.  Brothers  and 
sisters  he  had  never  owned,  such  relations  as  he 
possessed  had  no  particular  interest  for  him,  and  his 
partners  were  elderly  gentlemen  who  liked  to  discuss 
politics  over  their  dessert.  Leigh  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  some  new  electric  lamp  he  had  taken 
charge  of,  and  did  not  give  London  much  of  his 
presence  that  first  summer.  Altogether  things  were 
not  cheerful. 

No  news  could  be  gleaned  concerning  Sibylla’s 
children.  Their  father’s  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
Directory  or  the  Court  Guide,  and  every  inquiry  ended 
in  disappointment.  Then  came  the  holiday  months, 
and  it  was  not  until  Keith  returned  to  town  in  October 
that  he  received  his  first  clue.  It  was  placed  in  his 
hand  by  a  casual  circumstance. 
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His  head  clerk,  Gloag,  was  a  solemn  old  Scotsman 
who  had  no  wife  oj:  children,  and  was  particularly 
pleased  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
Keith  sometimes  asked  him  from  pure  good  nature, 
and  sometimes  because  he  liked  to  revive  memories 
of  Bombay,  where  Gloag  had  spent  more  years  than 
he.  Besides,  when  a  man  has  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  he  enjoys  the  society  of  anyone  who 
considers  him  a  mere  boy.  Gloag  always  looked 
upon  his  principal  as  a  youth  remarkable  for  pre¬ 
cocious  cleverness  and  early  development.  This  was 
natural,  since  he  had  met  the  steamer  which  brought 
him  home  as  a  child,  and  attended  to  many  of  his 
wants  at  school.  Whenever  Keith  needed  money 
in  those  early  days  he  used  to  write  to  Gloag  and 
ask  him  to  lay  the  case  before  the  powers  that  were. 
He  was  not  a  talkative  man,  and  therefore  some 
persons  reckoned  him  a  very  sensible  one.  Mrs. 
Aspinall,  the  nearest  relative  Keith  possessed,  used 
to  choose  Gloag  as  her  ambassador  when  she  wanted 
her  wishes  made  known  to  her  cousin.  It  was  a 
mistake  on  her  part.  She  could  not  possibly  have 
selected  a  worse  envoy.  He  would  sit  solemnly 
smoking  for  ten  minutes,  then  move  one  of  his  great 
feet  and  say  : 

‘  Mrs.  Aspinall  met  me  yesterday :  in  fact  she 
called  on  me.  Her  baby  is  to  be  christened  very 
soon.’ 

Keith  vouchsafed  no  answer,  and  in  a  few 
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moments  Gloag  went  on,  unconsciously,  let  us  hope, 
imitating  Mrs.  Aspinall’s  tones  : 

‘  They  particularly  request  that  you  will  consent 
to  stand  sponsor.’ 

‘Well,  I  won’t,’  said  Keith.  ‘What’s  the  use  of 
promising  to  see  a  child  is  well  brought  up  when 
you  know  beforehand  the  parents  won’t  let  you  do 
it  ?  See  about  a  mug  or  a  coral  and  bells  and  send 
it  with  my  best  wishes.’ 

‘  They  have  almost  decided  to  call  the  child 
Philip  Keith  Hamilton,’  said  Gloag,  ‘  but  someone 
suggested  they  must  ask  leave  first.’ 

‘  What  ?  ’  thundered  Keith. 

‘  They  hope  you  won’t  object.  Mrs.  Aspinall  has 
called  twice  already  about  it,  but  never  found  you  in.’ 

‘  Of  course  I  object.  Let  Mrs.  Aspinall  under¬ 
stand  that  immediately.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late,’  said  Gloag.  ‘  I  am  not 
sure.  I  only  say  I  am  afraid.  The  christening 
has  been  put  off  twice  in  order  to  secure  your 
presence,  and  I  heard  that  the  name  was  registered. 
Louis  Robertson  told  me  so.  Perhaps  he  was  mis¬ 
informed.’ 

Keith  remained  silent,  trying  perhaps  to  swallow 
his  anger. 

‘  This  is  the  first  boy  in  the  family,’  said  Gloag. 

‘  Mrs.  Aspinall’s  sister  has  a  little  girl.’ 

‘  I  hope  they  haven’t  called  her  Philip  Keith 
Hamilton  ?  ’ 
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Gloag  did  not  know  the  young  lady’s  name,  but 
promised  to  inquire. 

‘  One  must  not  bear  a  baby  a  grudge,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  reluctant  godfather.  ‘  That  would  be 
senseless.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  can’t 
be  kept  up.  Let  the  little  cuss  live !  He  will 
pay  for  many  a  dinner  with  my  name  on  his 
cheques.’ 

At  this  idea  Keith  laughed.  His  laugh  was  such 
a  good-natured  chuckle  that  Gloag  knew  ill-humour 
must  be  fast  evaporating. 

‘When  you  have  sons  of  your  own,’  said  the 
traitor. 

‘  Well,  I  haven’t  any  yet,’  replied  Keith,  ‘  and  I 
don’t  feel  sure  they  would  make  life  much  happier. 
Send  the  baby  a  present,  and  tell  him  I  won’t  take 
any  vows  on  his  behalf  nor  come  to  his  christening. 
If  there  is  time  to  change  the  name,  of  course  I 
would  prefer  that  it  should  be  changed.  Do  you 
think  you  can  twist  this  into  any  sort  of  polite 
message  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think  I  can,’  said  the  wicked  Gloag. 

‘  And  remember,  I  shall  not  come  to  the  christ¬ 
ening.’ 

He  was  obdurate  on  this  point,  so  the  baby’s 
mother  arranged  a  dinner-party  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards,  and  invited  him  to  be  present  at  that 
function  instead.  He  went,  having  first  ascertained 
that  Philip  Keith  Hamilton — the  name  was  irre- 
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vocably  given — would  be  asleep  in  his  cradle  at  the 
hour  named. 

‘  Cousin  Keith,’  said  Mrs.  Aspinall,  ‘  I  expect  a 
lady  this  evening  who  was  tempted  to  pay  us  a  visit 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  you.  It  seems  she  knew 
your  father  very  well.’ 

‘  She  can’t  be  young  then,’  said  Keith. 

‘  She  is  fully  grown  up,’  replied  Mrs.  Aspinall, 
‘  but  no  age  to  speak  of  nowadays.  It  is  Lady  Mary 
Calverly.’ 

‘  Still  alive  !  ’  cried  Keith.  ‘  I  thought,  of  course, 
she  had  been  dead  for  years.  She  must  be  ninety  at 
the  very  least.’ 

‘  Oh  no,  seventy-one  and  a  half.’ 

Keith  remained  silent.  He  was  seeing  in  mental 
vision  a  tall  lady  with  a  silk  dress  spread  out  over  a 
huge  crinoline,  sailing  up  the  narrow  aisle  of  a  grey 
Yorkshire  church.  He  remembered  the  difficulty 
she  had  in  squeezing  her  crinoline  through  the  door 
of  the  square  pew  which  was  her  final  resting-place. 
When  she  sat  down  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a 
ridiculously  small  bonnet,  sliding  away  from  the 
back  of  her  head.  If  his  memory  did  not  play  him 
false,  a  bead  fringe  hung  all  round  the  edge  of  this 
marvellous  bonnet.  No  one  laughed  at  her  fashions 
in  1857.  Some  of  the  women  tried  to  imitate  them, 
and  were  severely  snubbed  for  their  pains.  She  had 
married  old  Mr.  Calverly  (who  was  perhaps  not  so 
very  old  after  all),  and  lived  in  a  house  called  the 
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Grange,  from  which  she  ruled  the  parish,  making 
the  girls  curtsey  as  her  carriage  passed,  and  trying 
to  make  the  boys  do  the  same — trying  only,  for  the 
boys  had  northern  blood  in  their  veins.  Once  she 
caught  an  urchin  who  dashed  past  her  without 
ducking,  and  boxed  his  ears. 

The  vicar  dared  not  begin  any  new  services,  or 
give  a  village  party  or  even  a  penny  reading,  without 
first  asking  her  approbation.  If  she  disapproved,  no 
man  or  woman  ventured  to  come.  Keith  could 
recall  the  monthly  communions  when  people  went 
up  to  the  altar  in  order  of  rank,  and  no  one  durst 
move  till  Lady  Mary  had  left  her  seat  and  returned. 

While  these  pictures  were  floating  before  him, 
the  door  opened  to  admit  a  wonderfully  handsome 
old  woman  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  point  lace. 
The  very  idea  of  a  large  crinoline  and  a  bead  fringe 
on  the  rim  of  her  bonnet  would  have  set  her  teeth 
on  edge,  Keith  felt  sure. 

‘  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,’  she 
said.  ‘How  many  years  is  it?  Thirteen  and  a 
half  ?  You  came  to  say  good-bye  to  me  in  the  old 
house  in  Portman  Square,  and  I  advised  you  not  to 
go  to  India.  I  remember  that  perfectly  well.’ 

Keith  did  not  happen  to  remember,  but  he  smiled 
very  pleasantly,  and  said  something  about  Yorkshire 
and  the  village  where  they  both  had  lived. 

‘  Poor  Kirkgate  !  ’  said  Lady  Mary.  ‘  I  worked 
hard  for  that  parish,  and,  except  from  the  vicar, 
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never  had  a  syllable  of  thanks.  My  nephew  lives  at 
the  Grange  now.  I  visit  him  once  a  year  just  to 
make  sure  my  improvements  are  being  kept  up. 
Still,  there’s  a  marked  falling  off,  struggle  as  I  may. 

I  often  said  to  Mr.  Carey - But  there !  I  won’t 

speak  of  the  past.  Tell  me  of  yourself.’ 

‘  That’s  a  large  order,’  said  Keith.  ‘  Thirteen 
and  a  half  years,  remember.’ 

Lady  Mary  observed  him  with  great  satisfaction. 

Unluckily,  many  hours  of  solitude  had  given  her 
the  trick  of  talking  to  herself,  and  now  and  then 
these  private  meditations  could  be  heard.  As  they 
sat  down  to  table,  Keith  distinctly  caught  the  words  : 
‘  Not  handsome,  but  distinguished  looking.’  He 
retained  composure  with  some  difficulty,  and  felt 
glad  Gloag  had  persuaded  him  to  come  to  the  party. 
Lady  Mary  promised  to  be  more  amusing  than  most 
of  Mrs.  Aspinall’s  guests. 

‘  We  were  speaking  of  your  mistake  in  going  to 
India,’  she  continued.  *  You  should  have  stayed 
here,  I  know  ;  but  still,  it  has  turned  out  pretty  well 
in  the  long  run.  Sibylla  missed  you.  Poor  Sibylla  ! 
such  a  pretty  little  enthusiastic  goose  as  she  was  !  ’ 

‘  I  could  wish  we  were  all  geese,’  said  Keith. 
‘  It  would  be  worth  while  resembling  her.’ 

‘  Ah,  you  never  knew  her  husband.’ 

‘  He  despised  me  too  much  to  let  me  know  him. 
We  were  together  in  the  same  room  on  several 
occasions.’ 
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‘  She  made  his  acquaintance  in  Italy,’  said  Lady 
Mary.  ‘  It  was  I  who  suggested  that  Italian  journey. 
Nothing  for  her  to  do  at  home  with  a  clever  manag¬ 
ing  mother.  Girls  need  occupation.  She  was 
hipped.  So  I  advised  foreign  travel,  and  Mr.  Carey 
and  her  mother  agreed.’ 

Keith  did  not  look  surprised.  Lady  Mary  was 
always  suggesting  something  or  other,  and  the 
Careys  gave  in  at  first  because  they  knew  they  must 
at  last. 

‘  Wargrave  was  my  godson,’  she  went  on.  ‘  What 
a  godson !  They  tell  me  you  refused  to  stand 
sponsor  for  this  hoy  here.  You  were  right.’ 

‘Was  he  a  bad  husband?  ’  asked  Keith,  drawing 
his  eyebrows  together  according  to  a  trick  he  had 
when  angry. 

‘  Atrociously  bad.’ 

‘  What  did  he  do  ?  Don’t  torture  me,  I  was  fond 
of  Sibylla.’ 

‘  I  can’t  describe  his  sins  in  a  single  sentence,’ 
said  Lady  Mary.  ‘  They  were  not  every-day  ones. 
He  is  mad  with  enthusiasm.  Imagine  !  His  father 
left  him  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  present 
moment  not  a  penny  is  left.’ 

‘  Did  he  gamble  ?  Where  did  it  go  ?  ’ 

‘  He  gave  it  away.’ 

‘  God  bless  my  soul !  ’  cried  Keith. 

‘  Well,  I  hope  He  will,’  said  Lady  Mary,  ‘  but 
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you  should  leave  others  to  express  the  wish.  It  is 
more  seemly.’ 

‘  Whom  did  he  give  his  money  to  ?  ’ 

‘  To  the  poor.  He  disapproved  of  his  father’s 
investments,  said  the  interest  was  being  wrung  out 
of  the  men  to  whom  it  was  lent.  Then  he  started 
schemes  of  his  own.  Shops  where  the  assistants 
shared  profits,  manufactories  where  they  employed 
cripples  and  half  idiots.  Last  of  all,  he  had  a 
farm  in  America.  That  was  his  final  ruin.  Poor 
Sibylla.’ 

‘  What  has  become  of  the  children  ?  There  were 
three  children.’ 

‘  Yes,  there  were.  One  boy  died.  The  youngest 
boy  and  the  girl  stay  with  him.  I  expect  to  hear 
they  are  dead  before  long.’ 

‘  Can  you  give  me  their  address  ?  ’  asked  Keith. 

‘  If  you  like  ;  but  don’t  go  to  see  them.  War- 
grave  may  bewitch  you.’ 

‘  Is  that  likely  ?  ’ 

‘  He  bewitched  me,’  said  Lady  Mary,  *  and  I 
count  myself  strong-minded.  Believe  it  or  not  as 
you  may.  He  borrowed  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  from  me  once  to  give  to  some  wild-goose 
scheme  he  had  on  hand.  I  called  in  the  slum 
where  he  was  living  then.  He  used  often  to  be  in 
residence  in  one  of  his  own  slums,  where  he  let 
model  lodgings  and  collected  rents.  I  said  I  must 
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have  the  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  To  confess 
the  truth  I  needed  new  furs.  He  came  in  looking 
like  a  sleep-walker,  and  talked  for  two  hours 
about  his  ideas.  No  facts.  Wargrave  never  by  any 
chance  mentions  a  fact.  Ideas  from  first  to  last,  and 
I - ’ 

‘  You  said,  “  To  chaos  with  ideas !  Give  me 
back  my  money  ”  ?  ’ 

*  No,  I  did  not.  I  never  recovered  my  money, 
but  before  I  left  I  had  given  him  eighty  pounds 
more.’ 

Keith  remained  speechless. 

‘  I  cried,’  said  Lady  Mary.  ‘  I  believe  I  told  him 
I  had  been  a  selfish,  irreligious,  abominable  woman. 
I  felt  as  if  a  new  era  were  beginning  for  me  and  for 
the  whole  world  through  me,  when  it  would  be 
possible  to  live  by  the  rules  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  everyone  would  love  everyone  else.  It 
lasted  till  the  next  day,  my  elation  did  I  mean,  but 
then - ’ 

‘  You  regretted  your  furs  ?  ’ 

‘  No  ;  I  saw  Sibylla.’ 

Lady  Mary  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

‘  After  I  had  talked  to  her,  I  said,  “  Your  husband 
is  a  saint,  but  saints  ought  not  to  be  fathers.  I  am 
going  back  to  get  my  eighty  pounds — he  cannot 
surely  have  had  time  to  make  away  with  it,  and  j^ou 
shall  spend  every  sovereign  in  housekeeping  ’ ;  and 
she  said -  No,  I  don’t  think  I  can  tell  you  what 
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Sibylla  said.  It  wouldn’t  suit  my  mood  or  this 
dinner-table.’ 

‘  Give  me  the  address,’  said  Keith  ;  ‘  I  must  see 
the  little  girl.  I  have  searched  for  those  children 
ever  since  I  came  home.  I  fancied  they  had  gone 
abroad.  No  one  could  tell  me  a  syllable  about  their 
father.’ 

‘  You  should  have  inquired  from  thieves  and 
vagabonds,’  said  Lady  Mary.  ‘They  could  have 
given  news  of  him.  I  will  send  the  address  to-night. 
But  first  I  ought  to  warn  you.’ 

Just  then  Mrs.  Aspinall  gave  the  signal  to  rise, 
and,  when  the  men  followed,  Lady  Mary  had 
become  entangled  with  a  former  flame  of  hers,  an 
old  officer,  to  whom  she  chattered  so  fast  that 
Keith  realised  he  must  keep  his  distance.  Before 
going  away,  however,  she  signed  that  he  might 
approach  her. 

‘  If  you  really  wish  to  help  Sibylla’s  daughter, 
and  I  see  you  are  in  earnest,  you  must  not  let  her 
deluded  father  find  out  your - ’ 

Here  she  came  to  an  abrupt  pause,  and  Keith 
waited  patiently  for  at  least  six  seconds. 

‘  There’s  no  use  in  beating  round  the  bush,’  she 
went  on.  ‘  Wargrave  likes  men  who  are  out  at 
elbows.’ 

‘  Morally  or  physically  ?  ’  asked  Keith.  ‘  I  can 
cut  holes  in  my  coat,  though  I  don’t  want  to,  but  my 
character  is  too  immaculate  to  be  tampered  with.’ 
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Your  character  is  as  black  as  ink,’  said  Lady 
Mary.  ‘Yon  seem  unable  to  grasp  your  position. 
You  have  made  a  fortune.’ 

‘  Only  a  small  one.’ 

His  friend’s  mischievous  eyes  danced.  She  had 
often  noticed  that  rich  men  love  to  call  them¬ 
selves  poor,  while  poor  men  like  to  be  thought 
rich. 

‘Wargrave  and  you  will  never  get  on,’  she 
observed  gravely.  ‘  I  watched  you  while  General 
Fitzroy  was  talking  to  me.  You  take  everything 
for  granted.  A  beautiful  room,  a  good  dinner, 
choice  wine.  No,  I  don’t  say  you  are  an  epicure.  In 
the  backwoods  of  Canada  you  would  grumble  much 
less  than  most  paupers.  But  at  home  you  expect 
to  be  comfortable,  you  would  be  surprised  beyond 
measure  if  you  rang  the  bell  and  a  servant  did  not 
appear  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  asking  what  he  might 
do  for  you.’ 

‘Of  course ,’  said  Keith.  ‘These  are  domestic 
trifles.’ 

‘Why  “of  course”?’  said  Lady  Mary.  ‘Do 
you  know  that  within  a  hundred  yards  from  this 
house,  men,  women,  and  children  are  creeping  to 
bed  supperless,  while  our  table  was  spread  with 
every  delicacy  that  could  be  invented  ?  ’ 

‘  I  know,’  said  Keith,  turning  deep  red.  ‘  I  do  all 
I  can  to  help  the  poor,  but - ’ 

‘No,  no,’  interrupted  Lady  Mary.  ‘A  great 
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deal  yon  do,  I  dare  say,  but  not  all  you  can.  Wait 
till  you  hear  what  Wargrave  has  to  tell  you.  I  am 
a  selfish  aristocrat  myself.  We  are  both  too  wicked 
to  live,  in  his  opinion.  That  is  why  I  am  afraid  he 
may  refuse  to  let  you  know  his  children.’ 

4 1  might  pretend  to  be  bankrupt,’  said  Keith, 
struck  by  a  new  idea,  and  grasping  all  its  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  second.  The  Aspinalls  courted  his  favour 
for  their  children  because  he  was  rich.  Sibylla’s 
husband  might  prefer  him  as  a  godfather  if  he 
happened  to  be  poor. 

‘I  think  it  is  fair  you  should  disguise  a  little,’ 
said  Lady  Mary.  ‘  Count  upon  me  for  keeping 
silent.  As  regards  myself,  I  have  long  known  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  attention  from  Wargrave 
was  to  let  my  character  go  to  pieces.  He  will 
never  overlook  my  social  position  unless  I  do.  If 
next  week  I  were  to  take  to  opium-eating  or  shop¬ 
lifting,  or  some  other  disreputable  trick,  he  would 
haunt  my  house  like  a  shadow.  When  every  other 
creature  deserted  me  he  would  begin  to  call.  That’s 
his  conception  of  duty.  He  never  deserts  sinners  as 
long  as  a  ray  of  hope  remains,  and  sometimes  not 
even  when  it  is  gone.  There  is  a  limit  to  my 
affection  though.  I  really  cannot  plunge  into  crime 
in  order  to  attract  Wargrave.  I  put  the  question  to 
you  :  Is  it  possible  ?  I  am  past  seventy,  and  have 
always  kept  myself  above  reproach.  Would  a 
sudden  lapse  be  worth  while  ?  ’ 
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‘  I  will  answer  that  question  when  I  know  him/ 
said  Keith. 

‘  Do  !  ’  cried  Lady  Mary.  ‘  It  is  a  promise, 
remember.  I  shall  burn  to  hear.  Send  a  telegram 
if  you  haven’t  time  to  write.  I  have  written  the 
address  here.  There’s  no  need  to  wait  till  to¬ 
morrow,  as  I  have  said  all  I  wished  to  say  and  given 
you  fair  warning.  They  live  over  an  ironmonger’s 
shop ;  and  just  opposite  you  will  notice  a  green¬ 
grocer,  who  always  contrives  to  hang  up  a  bunch  of 
carrots  as  a  sign.  Most  charming  the  effect.  Only 
that  sort  of  thing  needs  Italian  sunshine  to  make  it 
perfect.’ 

‘  I  will  look  out  for  the  carrots.’ 

‘  And  give  my  affectionate  regards  to  Wargrave. 
Whenever  I  think  of  him  a  hot  desire  to  see  him 
seizes  hold  of  me.  What  does  that  mean,  I 
wonder !  My  love,  of  course,  to  Sibylla  and  her 
brother.’ 

‘  They  used  to  call  the  little  girl  Trixie.’ 

‘  Sibylla  Mary  Beatrice,’  said  Lady  Mary.  4  She 
was  my  god-daughter  too,  I  believe.  They  call  her 
by  her  first  name  now,  and  she  is  not  a  little  girl 
any  more.  Bemember  that.  She  is  nineteen  at 
least.  Time  doesn’t  stand  still.  Before  you  know 
where  you  are,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  you  will  be 
getting  old.  Now  keep  in  mind  all  I  have  told  you, 
and  you  may  possibly  succeed  in  doing  some  good. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  mention  my  name 
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to  Wargrave.  I  think  I  had  rather  he  never  came 
to  see  me  again.  His  letters  frighten  me  and  make 
me  lie  awake.  I  am  in  two  minds  about  him.  He 
is  a  strange  character.  There,  we  will  talk  of  it 
again.  Good-night.’ 
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CHAPTER  III 

Miss  Hilda  Forested  was  a  young  woman  with 
great  ambition  and  limited  talents,  who  had 
angered  her  relatives  by  quitting  the  parental  roof 
and  setting  up  for  herself  in  London.  She  wished 
to  be  an  artist  in  oils.  Her  father,  a  commonplace 
country  parson,  with  no  craving  after  high  ideals, 
pointed  out  that  the  profession  was  already  over¬ 
stocked,  and  that  he  had  no  money  to  spend  in 
experiments.  Hilda  was  not  discouraged.  She 
possessed  five  hundred  pounds  of  her  own,  the 
legacy  of  a  maiden  aunt,  and  boldly  announced  her 
intention  of  making  the  experiment  at  her  own 
charges.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  She  engaged 
a  small  room  with  a  north  aspect  in  Kensington, 
pinned  her  visiting  card  outside  the  door,  and 
thought  herself  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar,  with 
something  over. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  her  when,  seated  at  her 
window  sadly  in  need  of  models,  she  saw  a  tall  girl 
go  past,  pause  a  moment  in  front  of  a  toy-shop,  and 
then  disappear  down  a  narrow  passage.  She  was 
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very  slender,  very  pale,  and  very  shabbily  dressed  ; 
poor  evidently,  but  as  graceful  as  a  wild-rose  bush. 
The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  she  went  by  again  ; 
and  Hilda,  eagerly  watching,  observed  that  she  lived 
in  a  house  entered  from  the  narrow  passage,  though 
its  windows  faced  the  street. 

Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.  Before 
twenty-four  hours  were  past  the  artist  had  con¬ 
trived  an  interview,  and  discovered  that  a  lovely 
face  accompanied  the  lovely  figure.  Black  hair, 
grey  eyes  with  blue  in  them,  perfect  teeth,  and  a 
mouth  and  chin  which  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
Pity  that  the  complexion  was  so  deadly  white  and 
the  cheeks  so  thin,  not  to  say  hollow.  But  these 
defects,  the  result  of  poor  living,  were  after  all 
necessary  evils  if  Miss  Forester  were  to  secure  a 
model.  She  could  only  offer  a  shilling  an  hour,  and 
being  an  honest  girl,  though  a  conceited  one, 
blushed  deeply  when  she  named  her  terms.  The 
other  girl  blushed  too,  but  with  pleasure. 

‘  I  will  come,’  she  said  briefly. 

‘It  is  your  face  and  throat  I  want  to  copy,’ 
said  Hilda;  ‘but  would  you  mind  sitting  as  a 
peasant  girl,  with  bare  feet  and  your  arms  over  your 
head  ? — So.’ 

‘Not  in  the  least.  My  arms  are  very  thin, 
though.’ 

‘  That’s  a  pity,  but  cannot  be  helped.’ 

‘  And  I  had  rather  no  one  knew  I  was  your 
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model.  I  see  no  harm,  as  I  need  the  money,  but 
my  father  might  disapprove — perhaps.’ 

‘  Of  course  I  shall  say  nothing  to  a  living  soul,’ 
cried  Hilda.  ‘  We,  of  this  generation,  must  be  content 
to  incur  obloquy  if  we  develop  our  natures  as  we 
ought.  I  am  glad  you  are  trying  to  be  independent. 
Even  your  name  may  be  a  secret  from  me,  if  you 
like.’ 

‘  That  doesn’t  matter,’  said  the  girl.  ‘  My  name 
is  Sibylla  Lincoln.’ 

There  was  a  certain  stateliness  in  her  manner 
which  Miss  Forester  approved  ;  a  natural  dignity, 
contrasting  oddly  enough  with  her  thin  blouse, 
shabby  black  skirt,  and  old  worn  grey  felt  hat. 
Once,  in  a  fit  of  idleness,  Hilda  placed  this  article  of 
her  model’s  attire  on  her  own  head,  and  experienced 
a  shock. 

‘  I  look  positively  common,’  she  thought.  ‘  Yes, 
common ,  there’s  no  other  word.  Sibylla  looks  like  a 
Spanish  princess  masquerading.  Oh,  it  is  not  fair 
that  beautiful  women  should  have  such  an  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  us  !  ’ 

Then  vanity  rose  up  and  whispered,  ‘  Yes,  but 
you  are  clever.  Sibylla  knows  next  to  nothing  at  all.’ 

Poor  Sibylla  !  For  many  days  she  sat,  or  stood, 
a  patient  victim  in  the  studio,  throwing  up  her 
arms,  throwing  back  her  head,  opening  her  lips, 
shutting  her  lips,  smiling,  looking  grave,  doing  all 
she  was  asked  to  do.  The  net  results  were  a 
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shilling  an  hour  for  herself,  and  some  feeble  draw¬ 
ings  added  to  Miss  Forester’s  collection.  One 
afternoon,  shortly  before  Christmas,  Hilda  threw  out 
a  new  idea. 

‘  I  am  going  to  begin  yonr  portrait  in  oils,’  she 
said.  ‘  There’s  not  a  bit  of  use  in  making  these 
sketches.  And  I  shall  leave  yonr  figure  out.  Only 
the  head  and  throat.  Then  I  shall  call  the  picture 
“  That  little  head  of  hers,”  and  send  it  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  Nothing  like  being  courageous.  Courage 
always  wins.’ 

‘  Does  it  ?  ’  asked  Sibylla.  ‘  I  am  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  but  I  scarcely  ever  win.’ 

‘  What  have  you  tried  for  ?  ’ 

The  poor  little  model  did  not  answer,  being 
indeed  most  horribly  tired.  Hilda  was  executing 
orders  for  Christmas  cards,  and  she  had  stood  in 
very  exhausting  attitudes  two  whole  hours.  Thank¬ 
ful  to  be  released,  she  slipped  the  florin  into  her 
pocket  and  assumed  the  shabby  felt  hat. 

‘  I  ought  not  to  say  I  never  win,’  she  remarked, 
while  doing  this,  ‘  for  I  have  saved  ten  shillings,  and 
Pippin  doesn’t  know  yet.  He  will  dance  for  joy.  I 
know  he  will.’ 

‘You  sacrifice  too  much  for  your  brother,’ said 
Hilda. 

‘I  don’t  sacrifice  a  single  thing;  I  dare  say  I 
should  if  there  were  anything  to  sacrifice,  but  there 
isn’t.’ 
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f  Yon  sacrifice  yonr  individual  existence.  Is  not 
that  enough,  and  far  too  much  ?  ’ 

‘  My  individual  existence  !  ’  repeated  Sibylla, 
with  a  weary  little  yawn.  ‘  Oh  dear,  what  a  horrid, 
lonely,  disconsolate  thing !  I  can  sacrifice  that 
without  weeping.  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Miss 
Forester,  or  are  you  going  to  take  a  holiday?  ’ 

‘  I  never  take  holidays  in  winter.  But  I  expect 
you  are  busy  ?  ’ 

‘With  the  child,  yes.  He  has  holidays,  you 
know.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  Hilda,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
knew  how  to  bear  hindrances.  ‘  My  portrait  must 
wait,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  we  seem  having  light 
mornings  just  now.  “  Art  is  long  and  light  is  fleet¬ 
ing.”  That’s  the  way  the  words  should  run,  in 
London  at  all  events.’ 

‘If  I  had  one  absorbing  talent,  as  you  have, 
perhaps  I  might  manage  my  life  differently,’  said 
Sibyha,  standing  still  on  her  way  to  the  door.  ‘  I 
have  no  great  talent.  I  do  a  little  of  everything,  and 
that  little  very  badly.’ 

‘  Because  you  have  never  been  properly  taught.’ 

‘  No.  I  suppose  that’s  one  reason.’ 

‘  The  only  reason.’ 

‘  Not  the  only  one.  I  have  had  chances,  but  I 
couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  use  them.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  I  might  have  left  home.’ 

‘  Did  you  hear  of  a  situation  ?  ’ 
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‘  Oh  no,  I  am  not  fit  for  any  situation.  A  very 
old  lady,  a  cousin  of  my  father’s,  wanted  me  to  live 
with  her  for  a  time.  ’ 

‘  As  a  companion  ?  ’ 

‘  She  didn’t  say  that.  She  just  asked  me  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her  in  Paris..  She  had  taken 
a  house  in  the  Pue  du  Eerri  because  her  nephew, 
her  brother’s  son,  was  in  Paris,  and  his  daughter 
Alice  and  I  were  to  study  French  and  music 
together,  and  have  dancing  lessons  and  all  sorts  of 
things.’ 

‘  And  you  actually  refused  ?  ’ 

‘I  couldn’t  help  it.  Lady  Mary  was.  hurt,  and 
has  never  written  to  me  since.’ 

‘  What  is  her  name  ?  ’ 

‘  Lady  Mary  Calverly.  Her  nephew,  Mr.  Pole, 
has  something  to  do  with  the  Embassy — I  don’t 
know  exactly  what ;  and  Alice  is  the  youngest 
daughter  unmarried.’ 

Sibylla  had  no  idea  of  the  impression  her 
words  were  making.  Hilda  rose  from  her  seat  and 
walked  across  the  room  before  she  could  answer 
composedly. 

‘Do  you  know  what  all  this  means?  ’  she  cried. 

‘  Why,  that  you  have  ruined  your  whole  life. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Poles — everyone  who 
looks  into  a  newspaper  or  remembers  English 
history.  And  Lady  Mary  must  have  wished  to 
bring  you  out  in  her  own  society.  Your  father’s 
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cousin  !  Of  course  she  did.  It  was  cruel  of  him  to 
prevent  it.’ 

‘  He  didn’t  prevent  it.  He  despises  the  Poles, 
and  thinks  them  very  silly.  He  said  they  were  like 
the  sacred  geese  who  used  to  be  kept  in  Rome,  and 
saved  the  city  once  by  cackling.  But  he  told  me  to 
do  just  as  I  pleased.  He  gave  me  my  choice.’ 

‘  And  you  chose  to  stay  here  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  of  Pippin,’  said  Sibylla,  turning 
deep  red.  ‘What  could  I  have  done?  Now  tell 
me,  what  could  I  have  done  ?  A  year  and  a  half 
ago,  remember,  and  he,  such  a  little  fellow,  not  seven 
years  old.  I  simply  could  not  leave  him !  I 
dreamt  one  night  that  I  had  consented,  and  was  in 
Paris,  away  from  him.  Oh,  how  miserable  I  felt  in 
my  dream  !  “  How  could  I  do  it  ?  ”  I  kept  saying. 

And  then  I  woke  up,  and  was  so  thankful  it  was  all 
delusion.  Lady  Mary  wouldn’t  take  him  as  well  as 
me.  I  asked  her  to ;  but  she  said  he  must  stay 
behind.  Why,  he  would  have  fretted  himself  to 
death.  xAnd  I  should  have  been  wild  with  misery, 
fancying  I  heard  him  crying.’ 

‘  If  you  declined  to  go,  there’s  no  more  to  he 
said,’  replied  Hilda,  taking  up  her  pencil. 

‘  You  think  I  am  very  silly  ?  ’ 

‘  I  cannot  say  I  think  you  are  particularly  wise.’ 

‘  Everyone  thinks  I  am  foolish,’  said  Sibylla, 
after  a  pause.  ‘  I  am  not  like  other  people.  I  see 
that  quite  well.  I  don’t  suppose  I  ever  shall  be. 
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But  there’s  no  use  struggling,  and  trying  to  force 
myself  to  act  in  the  way  you  all  think  sensible. 
And  remember,  Pippin  is  not  as  strong  as  other 
children.  If  he  were  the  kind  of  child  who  could 
take  care  of  himself,  I  might  have  gone  to  Paris — 
perhaps.’ 

‘  It  is  well  to  add  that  word,’  said  Hilda. 

She  conceived  herself  as  having  cast  off  all  the 
traditions  of  the  country  parsonage  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up.  But  we  need  to  live  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  we  can  get  rid  of 
early  prejudice.  Her  interest  in  her  model  was 
immensely  increased  by  the  discovery  she  had 
made,  and  the  idea  that  Lincoln  should  venture  to 
call  his  noble  relatives  ‘  sacred  geese  ’  gave  her  a 
thrill  as  if  she  had  heard  of  some  reckless  act  of 
dare-devil  bravery. 

Sibylla  ran  down  the  staircase  and  into  the  open 
air  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  ‘Now  for  happiness,’ 
she  was  saying  to  herself  all  the  way.  The  puddles 
in  the  street  looked  like  lakes  that  afternoon,  and 
the  gas  in  the  shop  windows  shone  as  if  it  had  been 
pure  gold. 

The  house  where  the  Lincolns  lived  was  really 
half  a  house,  divided  from  its  other  half  by  a  thin 
wall  of  partition.  In  consequence  the  height  and 
narrowness  were  quite  surprising.  The  ground- 
floor  was  occupied  by  an  ironmonger,  but  the  door 
of  his  shop  had  been  built  up,  and  access  to  it 
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could  only  be  obtained  from  the  street.  On  the  first 
floor  lived  a  husband  and  wife  named  Rowland, 
enthusiastic  people  and  warm  admirers  of  Lincoln. 

Frank  Rowland  was  in  his  early  thirties,  a  small 
man  with  rough  light  hair,  dancing  eyes  and 
irregular  features.  He  had  an  inveterate  propensity 
to  chatter,  and  his  friends  knew  that  the  only  way 
to  lure  him  into  silence  was  to  offer  a  cigar. 
Up  to  this  time  his  career  had  been  versatile.  First 
of  all  his  father,  a  prosperous  nursery  gardener,  sent 
him  to  a  retail  seed  shop,  but  business  proving 
irksome  he  soon  broke  loose  and  went  off  to  a 
Dissenting  college  to  study  for  the  ministry.  Either 
he  tired  of  theology  or  the  professors  tired  of  him, 
for  before  long  this  scheme  was  given  up,  and  he 
went  to  Germany,  having  first  secured  the  B.A. 
degree  in  London.  In  Germany  he  learnt  to  talk 
like  a  native,  to  smoke  incessantly,  and  to  hate  the 
Emperor,  the  Army,  and  the  Church.  Then  he 
came  home,  added  shorthand  to  the  list  of  his 
accomplishments,  and  quickly  found  work  on  the 
staff  of  a  weekly  paper. 

Since  meeting  Lincoln  his  ideas  of  life  had 
changed.  The  fire  may  have  been  already  laid,  but 
Lincoln  applied  the  match.  He  was  now  a  hot 
Socialist ;  one  who  in  foreign  countries  might  have 
grown  dangerous.  Our  English  custom  of  letting 
people  talk  as  much  as  they  please  acted  in  his 
case  excellently.  He  let  off  all  superfluous  steam  in 
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conversation  and  newspaper  articles,  with  the  result 
that  uncommonly  little  was  left  for  active  deeds  of 
usefulness. 

In  vain  Lincoln  reproved  and  argued,  quoting 
Newman’s  famous  lines — 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o’er  thee  swell  and  throng, 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul 
And  grow  to  purpose  strong. 

Lowland  had  no  power  to  control  his  words, 
much  less  his  thoughts  ;  besides,  as  he  often  said, 
‘  If  I  do,  my  own  life  may  become  stronger,  hut 
what  of  the  world  ?  It  would  miss  my  utterances. 
Some  of  us  are  born  to  be  talkers.  Others,  like 
yourself,  dear  Lincoln,  work  underground.  Yours 
may  be  the  nobler  destiny,  but  mine — well,  it  s  my 
own.  That’s  all  there  is  to  say  about  it. 

There  was  one  point  only  on  which  Lincoln  s 
advice  had  prevailed.  He  told  his  impulsive  friend 
that  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ought  to 
have  a  manual  calling,  and  that  it  was  discreditable 
to  live  by  talking  and  writing  alone.  The  best  work 
of  all  was  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  soil  sometimes 
refused  to  be  cultivated,  and  Lowland  was  a  man 
who  hated  stooping.  It  sent  the  blood  racing  to  his 
head — never  of  the  steadiest — so  he  assured 
Lincoln  that  he  should  die  of  apoplexy  if  he  lived 
the  same  kind  of  life  as  Adam,  and  must  assist  pro¬ 
duction  by  other  methods. 
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It  ended  in  his  learning  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder 
and  wasting  several  hours  every  day  in  putting 
covers  on  such  volumes  as  his  friends  brought  him. 
Very  flimsy,  ill-made  covers  they  were.  But  the 
nursery  gardener  was  now  dead,  having  left  his  pro¬ 
voking  son  a  small  income  ;  and  Mrs.  Bowland  had 
also  inherited  a  little  money,  so  together  the  pair 
managed  to  exist.  If  they  had  depended  upon  the 
profits  of  bookbinding  for  their  daily  meals,  the 
world  must  soon  have  missed  Bowland’s  utterances. 

The  third  room  on  their  floor  was  inhabited  by 
William  Hudson,  a  clerk  in  weak  health.  Then 
came  the  Lincolns’  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  house  a  kitchen,  a  dining¬ 
room  common  to  the  entire  household,  and  a  room 
inhabited  by  two  women  who  might  fairly  be 
described  as  refugees — Ada  Jackson,  a  young  dress¬ 
maker  with  an  appallingly  loud  cough  which  pre¬ 
vented  her  getting  work,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Hopkins,  a 
good-natured,  buxom  creature,  forty  years  of  age, 
and  deserted  by  her  husband. 

Though  Lincoln  received  waifs  and  strays  under 
his  roof,  it  was  never  with  the  intention  of  allowing 
them  to  pay  for  their  board  by  giving  domestic 
assistance.  The  system  of  keeping  a  pariah  class  td 
do  menial  work  irritated  him  beyond  endurance. 
When  he  started  the  subject  of  domestic  servants, 
his  friends  knew  what  to  expect,  and  any  foreigner 
listening  might  have  supposed  that  in  England  very 
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few  of  these  persons  died  natural  deaths.  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  however,  preferred  good  dinners  to  bad, 
and  therefore  had  assumed  the  office  of  head  cook 
directly  she  arrived.  The  rule  of  the  household  was 
strict  vegetarianism,  an  absurd  one  in  her  opinion, 
but  as  she  thought  gentlemen  should  be  allowed 
their  little  fads  she  never  objected  to  provide 
Lincoln  and  Rowland  with  the  fare  they  liked  best, 
only  taking  care  that  food  of  a  more  tasty  descrip¬ 
tion  formed  her  own  diet. 

‘  Tasty  ’  was  a  favourite  expression  with  Mrs. 
Hopkins.  Sibylla  used  to  think  sometimes  that 
every  human  being  had  a  pet  word  which,  when 
discovered,  threw  not  a  little  light  upon  their 
characters.  ‘  Moral  ’  was  the  one  most  frequently 
on  her  father’s  lips — a  moral  fact,  a  moral  idea. 
Rowland  talked  of  ‘  intellect  ’  from  morning  till 
night ;  and  his  wife,  the  most  untidy  creature  who 
ever  breathed,  looking  like  a  pillow  tied  in  the  middle 
with  string,  loved  the  word  ‘  ideal.’  As  for  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  her  word  was  4  tasty,’  and  she  had  been 
known  to  read  a  cookery  book  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  imagining  choice  meals. 

There  was  no  doubt  the  good  woman  played  a 
successful  part  in  the  family.  Until  she  came,  Mrs. 
Rowland,  who  was  ten  years  older  than  her  quick¬ 
silver  husband,  used  to  cook  the  dinners  and  choose 
the  viands,  Sibylla  acting  as  under-study.  This 
lady  had  a  passion  for  theories.  Every  process, 
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from  the  education  of  a  child  to  the  peeling  of  a 
potato,  must  be  treated  theoretically  before  she 
could  take  any  interest  in  it.  Often  while  making  a 
bed  or  washing  a  dish  she  would  suspend  her 
labours  in  order  to  define  accurately  the  subject  then 
uppermost  in  her  chaotic  mind.  Sibylla  at  first  made 
desperate  attempts  to  bring  her  back  to  actual  life  by 
exclaiming  :  ‘  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but 
the  sheet,  give  me  the  other  end  of  the  sheet  !  ’  It 
was  of  no  use.  The  sheet  continued  to  lie  passive 
in  Mrs.  Rowland’s  hand  while  her  dreamy  eyes 
gazed  into  far  distances,  and  she  discoursed  on  the 
social  status  of  women  in  Sweden  or  the  folly  of 
trying  to  discover  the  North  Pole.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
soon  detected  her  incompetence,  and  brushed  her 
aside  as  a  coachman  might  a  fly  which  kept  buzzing 
round  his  horses. 

It  was  well  perhaps  that  the  house  was  so  tall, 
for  the  stairs  formed  a  kind  of  natural  barrier,  pre¬ 
serving  each  separate  family  from  encroachments. 
Only  at  the  evening  meal  were  they  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  together.  Sibylla  liked  her  present 
home,  ‘  the  ladder  house  ’  as  Pippin  called  it,  much 
better  than  any  of  her  former  ones.  Her  bedroom' 
window  here  possessed  one  great  advantage.  It 
looked  out  on  the  east  end  of  a  large  church,  and  at 
five  in  the  evening,  when  the  church  was  lit  up,  the 
chancel  window  turned  its  dark  side  to  worshippers 
within  and  bestowed  its  glory  on  those  who  rushed 
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to  and  fro  in  the  streets.  Pippin  loved  the  window, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fairy  picture-book  where  the 
pictures  were  made  by  sparkling  jewels  thrown  into 
wonderful  shapes. 

He  came  dashing  out  to  meet  his  sister  now,  a 
thin,  under-sized  boy  with  cheeks  the  colour  of  skim 
milk,  brown  eyes,  and  curly,  golden-brown  hair. 

‘Father’s  in  the  sitting-room,  talking  to  a 
visitor.’ 

‘  Never  mind.  Come  into  my  room.  I  have  a 
surprise  for  you.  Such  a  surprise  !  You  will  never 
guess.’ 

‘  Tell  me  quick  ;  do  !  ’ 

‘  I  have  ten  shillings  to  buy  presents  with  ;  ten 
shillings — look  at  them.’ 

Sibylla  poured  her  wealth  on  the  table,  and  her 
brother  jumped  into  the  air  like  a  guttapercha  ball. 

‘  You  are  sure  you  don’t  want  to  pay  for  the 
milk  with  any  of  it  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  that  is  paid  for  already.  This  is  only  for 
toys  and  books  and  a  Christmas  cake.’ 

‘  But  you  must  have  something  for  yourself, 
Trixie.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  don’t  want  anything,’  said  Sibylla. 

Ever  since  her  work  began  she  had  given  Pippin 
two  glasses  of  milk  daily,  and  now  a  fear  tormented 
her  that  this  ten  shillings  should,  if  she  were  wise, 
be  spent  in  more  useful  things  than  toys  and  story¬ 
books.  Pippin  had  no  such  misgivings.  He  danced 
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about  the  room,  while  his  sister  brought  some  little 
cakes  and  a  box  of  very  small  coloured  tapers  from 
her  bag. 

‘  These  are  for  your  birthday,’  she  said.  'We 
did  not  have  any  on  the  real  day,  so  I  mean  to  keep 
it  now.  Eight  tapers,  one  for  every  year  of  your 
life.  Now  help  me,  Pippin  ;  I  want  to  boil  the 
water  in  my  Etna  and  make  tea.  You  must  wear  a 
shawl,  because  there’s  no  fire,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
will  take  cold.’ 

The  room  was  small  but  uncommonly  neat,  and 
even  pretty.  Sibylla,  though  finding  it  difficult  to 
contrive  her  own  dresses,  had  a  genius  for  making- 
rooms  look  nice.  She  had  done  her  utmost  to 
embellish  this  one  by  hanging  up  muslin  curtains 
and  covering  the  little  bed  with  Eastern  drapery,  so 
that  in  the  daytime  it  might  look  like  a  sofa.  On. 
the  chimneypiece  stood  a  large  photograph  of  one 
of  Bellini’s  Madonnas ;  that  one  in  which  she  is 
sitting,  her  hands  folded,  gazing  with  a  face  of  fore¬ 
boding  sorrow  at  the  child  asleep  on  her  knee.  The 
Eastern  tapestry  and  the  photographs  were  relics  of 
former  days,  before  the  poverty  of  the  Lincolns  had 
become  extreme.  Many  treasured  possessions  of 
her  mother’s  Sibylla  had  parted  with  one  by  one,  as 
an  old  jewel-case,  filled  with  reels  of  cotton,  could 
sadly  testify.  The  brother  and  sister  were  very 
happy  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  a  fireless  grate 
and  other  drawbacks.  They  sat  down  to  their  tiny 
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feast  quite  joyously,  the  eight  tapers  giving  light, 
while  the  glorious  window  glittered  outside  through 
the  darkness. 

‘Was  it  nice  at  school  to-day?’  asked  Sibylla. 

‘  Did  the  boys  tease  you  ?  ’ 

‘  The  worst  hoy  of  all  was  absent,’  said  Pippin  ; 

‘  and  that  youngest  Jones  is  very  jolly.  Yes,  he  is, 
Sibyl ;  he  really  is.  Percy  Jones  I  mean,  not  Sidney. 
Oh,  and  a  new  boy  has  come ;  his  father’s  a  doctor, 
only  he  drinks  and  doesn’t  get  any  work.  They  live 
in  a  flat,  and  when  he  is  very  bad,  Arthur — that’s 
the  boy’s  name — sleeps  all  night  on  the  stairs.’ 

‘  Poor  child  !  ’  said  Sibylla  pitifully.  ‘  You  might 
invite  him  here  some  day.’ 

‘  The  boys  never  invite  each  other  to  tea,’  said 
Pippin.  ‘If  I  begin  to  do  it  they  will  say  it  is 
because  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  jeer  at  me.  They 
hate  me  coming  to  school.  And  the  teachers  hate 
it  too.  One  of  them  said  gentlemen  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  get  their  children  educated  for  nothing. 
Oh,  Sibyl,  don’t  you  think  you  can  ask  Father  to  take 
me  away  ?  ’ 

‘  I  might  try  again,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  I  did  try  once, 
you  know.’ 

‘  Sidney  Jones  said  gentlemen’s  kids  ought  to  go 
to  their  own  schools,’  continued  Pippin.  ‘  He  said 
it  was  the  meanest  trick  he  had  ever  heard  of  all  his 
blooming  life.  And  he  is  only  nine  years  old,  Sibyl.’ 

‘  Then  he  hasn’t  heard  much,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  And 
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I  wish  you  wouldn’t  repeat  that  word,  Pippin.  It 
is  hideous.’ 

‘  Oh,  that’s  a  gentleman’s  word,’  said  Pippin,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  chose  his  epithets  carefully.  ‘  I 
saw  it  in  a  book  Mr.  Eowland  was  binding — a  story 
about  a  man  called  Telemachus.  He  said  to  a 
goddess,  “I  have  known”  (something  or  other,  I 
forget  what)  “  all  my  blooming  life.”  Those  were  the 
real  words,  and  he  said  them  to  a  goddess.’ 

‘  Well,  well,’  said  Sibyl,  ‘  I  don’t  like  the  expres¬ 
sion,  that’s  all.’ 

‘  You  wouldn’t  like  any  of  our  expressions  if  you 
heard  them,’  said  Pippin,  wagging  his  head. 

‘  Don’t  let  us  talk  about  school,’  said  Sibyl. 
‘  Talk  about  the  books  we  mean  to  buy  with  my 
money.’ 

‘  The  worst  is,’  replied  Pippin,  puckering  up  his 
face,  ‘  that  all  the  nice  books  cost  three-and-six.  All 
Eudyard  Kipling’s  and  Andrew  Lang’s  and  Steven¬ 
son’s.  You  can’t  get  one  of  them  for  half-a-crown.’ 

‘  There’s  a  second-hand  shop  I  know  of,’  said 
Sibyl.  ‘  We  might  try  there.’ 

‘  Second-hand  books  are  chiefly  dull  ones,’  said 
Pippin.  ‘  Children  never  sell  the  ones  they  like.’ 

‘  I  saw  “  Ivanhoe  ”  in  it,  marked  threepence,’  urged 
his  sister;  ‘yes,  and  “  Eobinson  Crusoe”  only  cost 
twopence-halfpenny.  We  must  really  try  that  shop? 
Pippin.’ 

Pippin  nodded  without  speaking.  Perhaps  the 
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idea  that  an  immortal  work  of  genius  could  be  had 
for  twopence-halfpenny  seemed  too  remarkable  to 
believe,  perhaps  the  unusually  good  tea  he  was  having 
made  his  little  head  feel  sleepy. 

‘  Come  and  lean  against  me  and  look  at  the 
window.  It  is  lovely  to-night,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘  There, 
—are  you  comfortable  ?  ’ 

‘I  have  a  plan,’  said  Pippin.  ‘I  want  you  to 
give  me  a  shilling  for  myself,  and  not  ask  what  I 
mean  to  do  with  it.’ 

Sibylla  hesitated  for  one  brief  moment.  She 
understood  that  a  delightful  surprise  was  to  be  given 
her  with  the  shilling  she  had  earned  by  standing  in 
Miss  Forester’s  studio  during  a  long  tedious  hour. 
And  the  surprise  would  take  the  shape  of  some  glass 
bottle,  or  useless  pincushion,  or  purse  too  weak  to 
hold  money.  It  was  surely  a  great  pity.  But  Pippin 
would  enjoy  the  surprise.  He  would  dance  about 
the  room  while  she  uncovered  the  treasure,  in  ecstasy 
too  great  for  words.  On  no  account  must  he  be 
disappointed. 

‘  You  shall  have  the  shilling,’  she  said  bravely, 
‘  and  I  won’t  even  guess  what  you  mean  to  do  with  it.’ 
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CHAPTER  IY 

Keith  remembered  Lincoln  as  a  tall  and  very  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking  man,  with  black  hair,  blue-grey 
eyes  which  flashed  when  he  became  eager  in  con¬ 
versation,  a  clear  utterance,  and  a  wonderful  smile. 
So  much  for  outside  advantages.  Inner  ones  his 
young  critic  had  never  discovered.  Perhaps  some 
latent  jealousy  of  Sibylla’s  lover  prevented  him  doing 
full  justice  to  those  that  existed.  Two  speeches  of 
Wargrave’s  remained  in  his  memory.  Public  schools 
were  under  discussion,  and  Lincoln  hazarded  the 
remark  that  all  distinguished  Englishmen  had  been 
trained  at  Eton.  Keith  replied  by  naming  two  or 
three  exceptions. 

‘You  couldn’t  tell  me  of  one,'  said- Wargrave, 

‘  who  would  not  have  been  greater  and  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  being  educated  there.’ 

The  second  utterance  was  this.  Some  argument 
arose  in  the  vicarage  (a  hot-bed  of  Conservatism  in 
1864)  concerning  the  extension  of  the  Franchise, 
and  Lincoln  was  bitter  in  his  dislike  to  it. 

‘  What  can  be  done  for  the  masses  of  working 
people  ?  ’  asked  Keith. 
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‘  Keep  them  down,’  replied  Lincoln.  ‘  That’s  all 
that  can  be  done.’ 

Then,  seeing  the  boy’s  face  darken  (he  was  only 
fourteen,  and  injustice  angered  him),  added  con¬ 
temptuously — 

‘  You  surely  don’t  suppose  the  masses  are  fit  to 
govern  ?  ’ 

‘  They  know  what  they  want,’  said  Keith,  ‘  and 
might  choose  men  who  would  be  able  to  govern  in 
their  name.’ 

Lincoln  did  not  consider  an  answer  necessary, 
and  Mrs.  Carey  patted  Keith’s  shoulder  good- 
naturedly,  as  if  she  would  say,  ‘  Leave  these  things 
to  your  elders  and  betters,  dear  boy.  Wargrave 
knows  a  thousand  times  more  than  you  do.’  Keith 
could  not  kick  Wargrave,  so  he  kicked  the  rosewood 
leg  of  the  round  drawing-room  table  instead,  won¬ 
dering  what  Sibyl  saw  in  ‘  that  fellow  ’  to  admire. 

With  these  reminiscences  floating  through  his 
mind  he  left  home,  and,  guided  by  the  bunch  of 
carrots,  reached  the  narrow  passage  easily.  The 
surroundings  struck  him  as  extremely  picturesque, 
but  very  unsuited  to  the  Lincoln  of  former  days. 
Mrs.  Kowland  answered  his  knock,  and  sent  him  up 
to  the  second  floor  with  directions  to  knock  again 
there.  He  did  exactly  as  he  was  told.  A  deep  voice 
called  ‘  Come  in,’  and  he  went  forward  into  a  small 
room  with  three  windows,  furnished  in  the  most 
meagre  manner  possible. 
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It  needed  no  furniture  in  a  certain  sense.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  those  men  who  make  every  room  they 
inhabit  appear  dignified.  Even  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck  he  might  have  commanded  reverence.  Yet 
his  good  looks  were  gone  ;  the  black  hair  had  turned 
grey,  his  eyes  were  dim,  his  forehead  furrowed,  and 
he  stooped  a  little  from  the  shoulders.  Keith  knew 
him  to  be  fifty,  but  a  stranger  would  have  guessed 
his  age  ten  or  twelve  years  in  advance.  He  bowed, 
and  waited  for  more  information  about  the  visitor 
with  a  grave  courtesy  which  suited  his  appearance 
very  well. 

‘  I  expect  you  have  forgotten  all  about  me,’  said 
Keith.  ‘  I  disappeared  to  India  many  years  ago. 
My  name  is  Keith  Hamilton.  Does  it  bring  any 
shadow  of  association  ?  ’ 

‘  Ah,  I  remember,’  said  Lincoln.  ‘  Yes,  of  course 
it  does.  I  wrote  to  tell  you  of  my  wife’s  death.  I 
did  write?  I  know  I  intended  to  do  so.’ 

‘  You  did  not,’  said  Keith.  ‘  Her  mother  wrote, 
and  when  I  came  back  I  found  no  one  who  knew 
where  you  were  living  until  last  night.’ 

‘  Let  us  talk  to  each  other  now,’  said  Lincoln, 
pushing  a  chair  forward.  ‘  Thirteen  years  !  It  is  a 
long  time  ;  I  wonder  you  went  to  India  at  all.  Still 
more  why,  after  living  so  many  years  there,  you  care 
to  come  back.’ 

He  studied  the  face  of  his  old  acquaintance  care¬ 
fully,  but  not  kindly.  That  is  to  say,  there 
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more  criticism  than  sympathy  in  his  looks,  and  he 
did  not  sum  up  the  result  of  his  inspection  exactly 
as  Lady  Mary  had  done;  It  mattered  little  in  his 
eyes  whether  human  beings  were  pleasant  to  behold 
or  the  reverse,  though  on  the  whole  ugliness  pleased 
him  best.  If  he  had  possessed  true  insight,  the 
kind  which  springs  from  sympathy,  he  must  have 
seen  that  the  man  before  him,  however  prosperous 
outwardly,  had  learnt  the  secrets  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow. 

‘ 1  went  to  India  because  I  was.  forced,’  said  Keith. 

‘  Life  gave  me  no  other  chance.’ 

‘  And  you  came  back  because  you  were  free  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  I  was  hungry  for  home.’ 

‘  Hungry  for  home,’  repeated  Lincoln.  ‘So  are 
we  all.  Cruelly  hungry.  And  what  do  you  think 
of  your  home  ?  Is  it  a  pleasant  one  ?  ’ 

*  It  is  not  the  country  I  left.  I  have  to  learn  my 
native  language  over  again.  Still,  after  thirteen 
years  exile  it  is  good  to  feel  English  ground  beneath 
my  feet.  Yes;  I  call  it  a  pleasant  home.’ 

‘Ah  /  said  Lincoln,  in  a  tone  of  intense  disgust. 

I  won  t  ask  whether  you  have  come  back  from  your 
exile  rich  or  poor.  There’s  no  need  to  ask.  You 
have  never  judged  England  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
poor  man.  That’s  very  clear.  Try  for  five  minutes 
to  denude  yourself  of  wealth,  and  imagine  that  you 
don  t  know  where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from. 
Look  out  of  the  window.  Hundreds  of  human 
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beings  go  by  in  half  an  hour.  Not  one  you  can 
claim  kinship  with.  If  you  show  you  are  poor  they 
distrust  you.  If  you  beg  they  will  have  you  sent  to 
prison.  If  you  try  to  get  work  you  may  walk  all 
day,  and  be  questioned  about  your  character  and 
your  health  and  your  last  place  until  you  are  heart¬ 
sick,  and  end  by  getting  no  work  at  all ;  or  if  you 
do,  it  has  been  snatched  from  someone  a  few  degrees 
more  wretched  than  yourself.  Realise  this,  and  then 
speak  of  England  as  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in  if  you 
dare.’ 

Keith  already  agreed  with  Lady  Mary  that 
Lincoln’s  conversation  was  of  a  sort  to  drive  sleep 
from  the  pillow.  He  had  come  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  Sibylla’s  children,  but,  like  the  wedding  guest, 
found  himself  seized  by  the  arm  and  compelled  to 
listen  to  a  horrible  story. 

‘  Imagine,’  continued  Lincoln,  ‘  that  you  are  a 
waiter  in  a  London  club.  No,  don’t  smile,  a  waiter 
in  a  London  club,  with  a  sick  wife  at  home,  seeing 
night  after  night  the  choicest  dainties  devoured  by 
gluttons,  any  one  of  which  would  bring  colour  into 
her  cheeks.  How  you  would  curse  the  men  who  sat 
there  eating  and  drinking  !  How  you  would  dread 
returning  to  her  poor  room  and  looking  at  the  cup 
of  thin  soup  she  had  not  been  able  to  taste  !  ’ 

‘  It  is  true,’  said  Keith  passionately.  ‘  This 
world  is  purgatory  for  everyone  in  it,  sooner  or 
later.’ 
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‘  For  the  poor — yes.’ 

‘  For  all.  “  The  rich  man  loses  his  child,  the 
poor  man  his  cow.”  But  let  ns  be  just.  It  is  only 
purgatory,  not  hell,  since  love  is  here,  and  love 
sweetens  the  bitterest  cup.’ 

‘  Many  live  and  die  without  it,’  said  Lincoln. 
4  You  have  given  me  one  proverb,  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  another.  “  When  poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window.”  Over-driven 
cattle  have  no  time  to  be  sentimental.  Yet  people 
constantly  say  ours  is  a  Christian  country.  What 
lies  they  feed  upon  !  Such  religion  as  exists  here  is 
the  barbarous  religion  of  a  warlike  tribe.  I  am  told 
they  still  read  ancient  tales  of  bloodshed  in  churches, 
and  chant  battle-songs  calling  down  vengeance  on 
their  enemies.  Against  such  crass  stupidity  as  this 
we  waste  our  strength  in  vain.  The  law  of  evolution 
works  in  religion  as  distinctly  as  in  everything  else, 
but,  instead  of  developing,  people  are  determined  to 
stand  still.  Worse  than  that — to  go  back.  Anyone 
who  studies  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  can  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  prophets  fought  against  base  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Deity.  They  reiterated  again  and 
again  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  deluge  the  altars 
of  God  with  the  blood  of  murdered  animals  to 
propitiate  His  anger  ;  that  the  Great  Spirit  abhorred 
bloodshed,  and  craved  only  for  goodness  and  mercy. 
The  prophets  spoke  to  dumb  ears.  So  they  do  still. 
Christ,  the  greatest  Prophet  of  all,  has  come  and 
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gone,  and  only  one  in  ten  thousand  understands  His 
meaning.  They  may  talk  as  much  as  they  like  about 
miracles,  and  keep  Christmas  with  legends  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  angels  and  stars.  It  begins  in  falsehood 
and  ends  in  treachery.  The  very  men  who  call  Him 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  persecute  those  who  refuse 
Him  the  title  of  God  Incarnate,  send  gunpowder 
across  the  sea  to  sweep  whole  tribes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  No;  those  are 
mistaken  who  call  England  a  Christian  country.’ 

Keith  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  One  sentence 
was  ringing  in  his  ears,  ‘  It  begins  in  falsehood  and 
ends  in  treachery.’ 

‘  The  first  duty  of  everyone,’  said  Lincoln,  ‘is  to 
be  honest,  to  use  no  evasions.  After  hearing  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  explained  away,  during  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  difficult  to  be  honest  with  our¬ 
selves  or  to  grasp  what  the  words  actually  mean. 
That’s  our  first  duty.  The  second  is  this.  Get  rid 
of  impedimenta.  Who  can  live  a  Christian  life  with 
money  and  rank,  and  all  that  belongs  to  rank  pulling 
him  back  ?  When  men  bequeath  money  to  their 
heirs  they  almost  literally  tie  bags  of  stones  round 
their  necks  before  throwing  them  into  the  water  like 
puppies  to  drown.  Come  down  to  the  common 
level  of  humanity.  Bring  yourself  to  such  a  state 
that  the  poorest  chimney-sweep  is  seen  to  be  literally 
your  brother.  Literally,  not  figuratively,  remember. 
No  washing  of  twelve  poor  men’s  feet  on  Maundy 
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Thursday  and  then  a  drive  home  to  a  palace  at 
night.  That’s  humbug.  Starve  till  you  feel  wicked. 
I  never  understood  how  poor  men  feel  until  I  had 
brought  myself  to  actual  starvation.  I  did  it  as  an 
experiment.  It  doesn’t  mean  pain.  It  means  first 
a  horrid  sickness  ;  then  a  gloom  which  grows  and 
grows  till  it  reaches  despair.  Then  you  begin  to 
feel  equal  to  any  crime.  Now,  when  I  pass  a 
starving  tramp  I  know  just  what  sort  of  burden  he 
is  carrying,  and  if  I  am  a  Christian  I  stop  and  help 
him  to  carry  it.  He  is  staggering,  as  Christ  did, 
beneath  the  weight  of  an  intolerable  cross.  Until 
you  have  been  poor  you  do  not  know  what  sorrow  is.’ 

Lincoln,  like  many  prophets,  irritated  instead  of 
conciliating  those  he  wished  to  convert.  His  last 
few  words  killed  the  effect  of  much  he  had  been 
saying  before.  Keith  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
be  in  misery  as  acute  as  he  had  heard  described 
without  any  voluntary  starving.  Physical  pain,  now 
and  then,  staves  off  mental  pain,  and  when  it  does 
the  sufferer  has  reason  to  feel  happy. 

‘  If  you  have  lost  your  money,’  said  Lincoln, 4  you 
have  not  by  any  means  lost  all  it  is  necessary  to 
lose.  Exclusive  love,  for  instance.  Why  should 
your  own  children  be  dearer  to  you  than  another 
person’s  ?  How  revolting  the  tone  in  which  men 
say,  ‘  My  own  family  !  ’  For  them  they  toil  and 
heap  up  riches,  and  fling  a  halfpenny,  with  a  curse, 
perhaps,  at  some  naked  child  playing  pitch  and  toss 
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in  the  gutter.  How  mothers  can  pass  those  wretched 
boys  who  swarm  in  our  streets,  without  a  single 
impulse  of  true  compassion,  God  only  knows.  It 
would  break  their  hearts  if  their  own  sons  ever 
sank  to  such  depths  of  misery.  Because  these  are 
the  sons  of  other  women,  they  cry,  ‘  How  shocking  !  ’ 
give  money,  which  only  works  more  evil,  and  go  by. 
It  is  in  the  home  egotism  begins.  Then  follows  the 
selfishness  of  whole  nations.  Patriotism  you  call  it, 
the  mainspring  of  war.’ 

‘  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute  with  people  who 
wash  their  own  doorsteps,’  said  Keith.  ‘  Charity 
begins  at  home.  I  don’t  say  it  should  end  there. 
But  human  nature  works  on  its  own  lines,  and  if  you 
meddle  too  much  you  may  bring  the  whole  fabric 
down  about  your  ears.’ 

‘  Poor  human  nature,’  said  Lincoln,  raising  his 
eyebrows.  ‘  One  might  cry,  as  the  Frenchwoman 
did  to  the  statue  of  Liberty,  “  How  many  crimes  have 
been  wrought  in  thy  name  !  ”  It  is  held  accountable 
for  the  sins  which  are  destroying  its  power  to  exist. 
What  you  call  human  nature  is  perverted  nature. 
Children  are  born  with  healthy  instincts,  but  from 
their  earliest  years  their  guardians  teach  them  to  pay 
respect  to  rank — not  to  old  age,  mind  you,  but  to 
rank,  even  when  it  is  carried  by  an  infant  or  a  man 
who  is  depraved.  Old  age  they  see  insulted  and  sent 
to  finish  its  days  in  penury.  They  grow  up 
surrounded  by  a  pariah  class  to  whom  they  may  give 
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money,  but  must  on  no  account  associate  with — not 
because  they  are  wicked,  but  because  they  are  poor. 
Can  anyone  conceive  of  a  more  barbarous  training  ? 
When  it  has  brought  forth  its  fruit,  in  selfishness, 
avarice,  and  servility,  you  say,  “  Human  nature  must 
work  on  its  own  lines.”  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that 
human  nature,  like  all  other  things,  did  not  come 
into  existence  full  grown,  but  slowly  evolved,  and  has 
not  yet  finished  evolving  ?  ’ 

If  the  leg  of  a  table  had  been  within  reach 
when  Keith  heard  this  last  question  put  to  him,  in 
a  tone  of  biting  contempt,  everyone  must  have  felt 
grieved  for  the  table.  Happily  his  mind  was 
diverted  to  another  channel  by  hearing  children’s 
voices  on  the  staircase,  and  the  ripple  of  children’s 
laughter.  Lincoln  heard  too,  for  he  checked  his 
torrent  of  talk  and  listened  a  moment. 

‘  I  should  like  to  see  the  children,’  said  Keith. 

‘  You  would  !  ’  exclaimed  the  other  in  amazement. 
‘  I  suppose  they  are  going  upstairs.  I  will  stop 
them.’ 

He  went  to  the  door  and  admitted  two  small 
creatures  with  soiled  pinafores  over  their  velveteen 
frocks,  and  crumpled  lace  tuckers.  They  stared  at 
the  tall  gentleman  and  he  stared  at  them.  Both 
belonged  to  the  weaker  sex. 

‘  Has  he  married  again  ?  ’  thought  Keith,  too 
bewildered  to  speak. 

‘  Mother  said  we  were  to  bring  the  butter  quick,’ 
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chirped  the  eldest  child,  who  held  a  small  parcel 
containing  butter  in  her  quivering  red  fingers. 

4  Eun  away  to  her,’  said  Lincoln.  4  Their  mother 
is  a  friend  of  ours,’  he  added,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  his  visitor,  4  and  at  present  she  and  the  children 
make  their  home  with  us.’ 

4  But  your  own  daughter  is  here,  I  hope,’  said 
Keith  ;  4  and  your  little  boy.  Lady  Mary  said  they 
lived  with  you.’ 

4  Ah,  you  meant  Sibylla's  children,’  exclaimed 
Lincoln.  4  Of  course.  Now  I  understand.  Yes, 
they  are  here.’ 
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CHAPTER  V 

‘My  daughter,’  said  Lincoln,  and  Keith  ex¬ 
perienced  a  shock.  He  had  come  with  a  vision  of 
Sibylla’s  daughter  in  his  mind,  and  suddenly,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  mother  so  many  years  before,  this 
mental  picture  vanished  with  a  suddenness  which 
was  quite  bewildering.  The  first  Sibylla  had  been 
one  of  the  daintiest  creatures  imaginable.  She  used 
to  look  like  Cinderella  after  her  godmother  had 
dressed  her  for  the  party.  This  modern  one 
looked  as  if  the  clock  had  struck  twelve  and  all  her 
pretty  garments  had  changed  to  rubbish.  For  every¬ 
thing  she  wore  must  have  been  handsome — once  ! 

Poor  Sibylla  !  No  stranger  could  have  been 
more  terribly  conscious  of  defects  in  her  attire  than 
she  was  herself,  and  the  first  minute  of  introduction 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  What  a  blessing 
that  Pippin  wTas  all  as  he  should  be  !  If  a  little  boy 
has  clean  hands,  a  clean  collar,  and  a  clean  face,  only 
the  censorious  need  find  fault  with  his  coat  because  it 
is  shabby.  Pippin,  moreover,  had  no  shyness  to  dis¬ 
figure  him.  He  came  forward  quite  eagerly  to  do  the 
honours,  chattering  in  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  with 
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an  accent  not  acquired  in  the  Board  School.  Keith 
saw  some  likeness  to  his  beautiful  mother  in  the 
child’s  face,  pinched  and  delicate  though  it  was. 
Sibylla,  on  the  other  hand,  recalled  her  father  in  the 
days  of  his  youth. 

Lincoln,  having  introduced  his  children,  returned 
immediately  to  a  desk  on  a  plain  deal  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  conversation  must  have 
flagged  but  for  Pippin’s  efforts.  Sibylla  placed 
herself  with  her  back  to  the  light,  in  the  hope  that 
her  old  black  frock  and  worn-out  shoes  would  escape 
further  notice.  She  remembered  hearing  her  mother 
speak  of  a  little  boy  called  Keith,  who  had  grown 
up  and  gone  to  India  long  ago,  but  somehow  the 
idea  that  he  very  soon  died  in  India  had  caught  hold 
of  her  mind.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  she 
wished  he  had  actually  died,  but  from  the  depths  of 
her  heart  she  wished  he  had  never  come  to  call  upon 
them.  People  who  were  rich,  well  dressed,  and 
prosperous,  always  appeared  to  her  in  the  light  of 
enemies  at  this  period  of  her  life.  She  dreaded  their 
criticism,  their  contempt,  their  veiled  dislike  to  her 
father.  It  was  shocking  that  one  of  the  dreaded 
class  should  enter  her  home  and  behold  all  its  bare¬ 
ness  ;  its  disregard  of  convention.  That  Keith 
belonged  to  the  obnoxious  race  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Every  outward  sign  bore  witness 
to  it.  Most  of  her  father’s  friends  let  their  beards 
and  whiskers  grow  to  save  them  the  trouble  of 
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shaving ;  they  wore  ill-fitting  coats,  not  particularly 
well  brushed,  and  made  themselves  at  home  directly 
they  came  in,  always  choosing  the  most  comfortable 
chairs  vacant  at  the  moment.  Keith  was  closely 
shaven,  and  his  coat  was  marvellously  free  from 
dust.  He  had  taken  an  ordinary  chair,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  clear,  distinct  accent,  never  drawling  or 
running  one  word  into  the  next.  His  complexion 
was  bronzed,  his  eyebrows  level,  his  eyes  very  dark, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  smiled  that  his  face  ceased 
to  be  formidable.  Yet  Pippin  had  made  friends 
directly,  and  was  now  telling  him  about  the  famous 
shilling. 

‘  Oh,  I  do  want  to  spend  it  !  ’  he  said.  ‘  The  best 
things  will  all  be  gone  if  I  am  not  quick.  There’s  a 
shilling  counter  at  a  shop  in  Mount  Street.  I  want 
to  choose  there.’ 

‘  Come  with  me,’  said  Keith. 

‘  To  night !  But  it  is  too  far.’ 

‘We  might  take  a  hansom.’ 

‘  Ho  you  hear,  Sibyl  ?  ’  cried  Pippin.  ‘  He  will 
take  us  in  a  hansom.’ 

‘Hush,  hush,’  said  Sibyl,  turning  red. 

‘And  afterwards,’  said  Keith,  ‘when  we  have 
chosen  the  present  (your  sister  will  stay  in  the 
hansom,  I  am  sure,  while  you  and  I  do  that),  we 
might  all  go  to  my  rooms  and  dine  together  in 
honour  of  the  event.  I  expect  another  friend,  so  we 
shall  make  a  party  of  four.’ 
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‘  Do  you  hear,  Sibyl  ?  ’  cried  Pippiu. 

‘  You  must  put  on  a  warm  coat  if  you  go,’  said 
Sibyl,  trying  to  avoid  Keith’s  eyes. 

‘I  hope  you  will  come  with  us,’  he  answered 
gently.  ‘  Our  pleasure  will  be  very  mixed  unless 
you  do.’ 

‘Come,  come,’  cried  Pippin.  ‘Do  come,  Trixie.’ 

‘  What  can  I  say  to  persuade  ?  ’  continued  Keith. 
‘  Our  hearts  are  set  upon  it,  are  they  not,  Pippin  ?  ’ 

Sibylla  knew  she  possessed  no  clothing  suitable 
for  such  an  occasion.  Men  surely  never  imagine  the 
torture  which  a  sense  of  being  unsuitably  dressed 
can  inflict  upon  women.  What  man,  seeking  to 
obtain  important  information  concerning  another, 
would  ask,  as  a  preliminary  question,  ‘  Does  he  dress 
with  good  taste  ?  ’  The  trouble  and  forethought,  the 
anxiety  and  planning,  the  repeated  visits  to  shops, 
which  an  attempt  to  dress  with  good  taste  involves, 
might  really  form  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  since  they 
so  often  fail  in  their  result.  Sibylla  did  not  aim  as 
high  as  some.  She  would  have  been  satisfied  to  look 
neat.  It  was  the  thought  of  wearing  that  old 
veteran,  the  grey  felt  hat,  while  in  Keith’s  society, 
which  made  her  tones  in  uttering  a  refusal  so  cold, 
clear,  and  decisive.  Tears  came  into  Pippin’s  eyes. 
An  excursion  without  his  sister  was  only  half  an 
excursion.  Keith  had  his  own  regrets,  and  imagined 
that  she  must  have  conceived  a  great  dislike  to 
himself. 
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‘  You  had  better  go  with  Pippin/  said  Lincoln, 
laying  down  his  pen  to  bid  their  visitor  good-bye. 

‘  What  should  hinder  you  ?  ’ 

‘I  cannot,’  replied  Sibylla  curtly,  her  white 
cheeks  turning  red. 

She  thought  it  very  cruel  of  her  father  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Surely  he  might  have 
divined  her  reasons,  and  assisted  the  refusal  instead 
of  hindering  it.  Men  are  most  unaccountably 
stupid  at  times,  and  always  slow  in  linking  ideas 
together.  The  ordeal  ended  at  last,  as  ordeals  do. 
Pippin’s  voice  died  in  the  distance,  and  his  sister 
sought  refuge  in  her  bedroom,  where  the  remains  of 
the  birthday  feast  looked  melancholy. 

‘  My  patience,  Miss  Lincoln  !  I  thought  you 
had  gone  out  in  a  hansom,’  said  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
bursting  into  the  room  five  minutes  after. 

‘No  ;  Master  Philip  has  gone  with  a  friend.’ 

‘  I  seed  him,’  said  Mrs.  Hopkins.  ‘  I  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  stairs  while  he  spoke  to  the  children. 
You  should  have  gone,  Miss  Lincoln.  He  ain’t  the 
kind  that  mostly  visits  here.  The  trash  Mr. 
Lowland  brings  to  the  house  I  wouldn’t  advise  yer 
walking  out  with.  Not  worth  the  trouble  of  tying 
on  yer  bonnet  for.’ 

‘  I  did  not  care  to  go,’  said  Sibyl  quickly. 

She  disliked  Mrs.  Hopkins’  style  of  conversation, 
but  liked  the  woman  herself ;  and  sometimes,  to 
such  straits  are  human  beings  reduced,  might  have 
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said  of  her,  as  the  poet  in  the  poem  did  of  his 
friend — 

I  think  I  rather  .  .  .  woe  is  me ! 

Yes,  rather  would  see  him  than  not  see. 

At  this  moment  the  good  creature  carried  in  one 
hand  a  small  dish  of  potted  shrimps,  and  in  the 
other  a  plate  of  very  thin  bread  and  butter. 

‘  Here’s  something  tasty  for  yer  supper,  miss. 
I  know  yer  don’t  like  tripe  and  onings,  else  I’d  offer 
yer  some  of  ours.  We  are  just  trying  to  take  a 
little,  Miss  Jackson  and  me.  It  is  good  for  her 
chest  to  make  a  hearty  supper.  Yer  pa  said  I  was 
to  give  her  what  she  fancied,  poor  thing  !  Now,  if 
you  ain’t,  so  to  speak,  hungry,  and  I  almost  never 
am,  these  shrimps  just  set  on  a  piece  of  bread  not  too 
thick  make  a  tasty  bite.  Try  it,  miss,  do  !  ’ 

Sibylla  thanked  her,  and  accepted  the  dainty. 

‘  Who  do  you  think  I  seed  to-day  ?  ’  continued 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  ‘  My  mother-in-law.  I  never  ’ad 
such  a  surprise.  “  Lor  bless  me  !  ”  she  says,  “  it 
ain’t  never  you,  Lizer,  looking  so  well  and  ’appy  ?  ” 
And  I  said,  “  Yes,  it’s  me,  and  ’appier  than  I  had 
a  chance  of  being  when  I  lived  with  your  son.” 

Then  she  ups  and  says -  But  you  ain’t  eating, 

Miss  Lincoln.’ 

‘  I  am  sorry  you  said  that,’  replied  Sibylla. 
‘  She  must  feel  so  ashamed  of  her  son  already.’ 

‘  There’s  no  crushing  that  woman,’  continued 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  ‘  She  ain’t  one  bit  ashamed  of  him. 
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But  I  am  not  one  to  quarrel.  “  Least  said,  soonest 
mended,”  that’s  my  motto.  One  day  she  forgot 
herself  entirely,  came  to  call,  and  told  me  I  was  a 
cat.  I  didn’t  lose  my  temper  or  give  her  words 
back,  as  some  would  have  done.  I  jist  looked  at 
her  :  “  Mrs.  Nathanael  ’Opkins,”  I  said,  “  could  a 
cat  marry  before  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
bear  ten  children  to  her  lawful  husband?  ”  That 
settled  her.  She  had  no  answer  ready.’ 

Sibylla  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  seized  with  a 
desperate  wish  to  laugh. 

‘  There’s  women  who  can  talk  your  ’ead  off,’ 
said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  ‘but  not  one  who  could  give  an 
answer  like  that,  so  calm  like,  meeting  reason  with 
reason.  Well,  I  have  no  need  to  bless  my  stars  I 
fell  in  with  Tom  ;  but  as  bad  as  his  mother  he  was 
not,  and  that  I  must  say  for  him.  Now,  Miss 
Lincoln,  I  am  thinking  I  had  better  take  these 
’ere  tea-things  upstairs  and  wash  ’em  for  yer.  And 
you  go  in  beside  yer  pa  and  talk  a  little.  This 
room,  especially  when  the  church  winder’s  lit  up,  is 
enough  to  give  anyone  shivers.’ 

‘  I  like  my  own  room  best,’  said  Sibylla  ;  ‘  and 
my  father  is  busy  just  now.’ 

‘  I  want  to  ’ave  a  few  words  with  him  myself 
soon,’  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  lowering  her  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper.  ‘Very  important!  He  said 
to  me  last  Sunday,  “  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  never  give  up 
yer  husband.  Think  of  the  place  where  he’s  most 
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likely  to  be,  and  keep  one  eye  there  to  find  him.  I 
can’t  abear  people  who  gives  np  their  friends  and 
never  tries  to  save  them.”  As  near  as  I  can  call  to 
mind,  those  were  yer  pa’s  exact  words.  “  Well,  sir,” 
I  sez,  “  this  is  the  third  time  that  abandoned 
crittur’s  left  me,  and  the  other  two  times  I  took 
him  on  again,  on  trial  like.”  “Never  mind,”  sez 
he,  “  try  him  a  third  time.  You  know  his  ornts. 
It’s  yer  bounden  duty  to  set  there  and  watch  for 
him.”  Well,  yer  see,  Miss  Lincoln,  this  ain’t  the 
first  occasion.  Last  time  he  left  me  I  was  weak 
enough  to  wish  him  back,  and  I  kept  looking  round 
everywhere.  We  were  in  Nottingham,  and  one 
morning,  coming  along,  I  seed  a  van  unload  before 
the  prison  door;  an  idea  caught  me.  I  hurried  up, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Tom.  I,  being  always 
soft-’earted,  cried  out,  “  Oh,  ’ave  they  hurt  yer  ?  ” 
and  he  seed  me  and  turned  his  ’ead.  “A  month  ” 
sez  he  (judge  by  that  of  his  presence  of  mind),  and 
they  told  him  to  shet  up  and  go  inside.  At  the 
month’s  end  there  was  I  a-waiting,  and  took  him  on 
again.  Now,  I  put  it  to  yer,  miss.  Perlice  courts 
and  prisons  ain’t  suitable  places  for  a  female  to 
be  hanging  round  in,  looking  for  any  man,  husband 
though  he  be.  And,  besides,  London  ain’t 
Nottingham.  While  I  was  waiting  in  Southwark, 
he  might  be  committed  in  Clerkenweh.  No,  there’s 
reason  in  everything,  and  I  want  to  lay  this  case 
before  Mr.  Lincoln.’ 
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‘  Yon  had  much  better  leave  your  husband  where 
he  is,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  Think  of  the  children.  They 
are  so  happy  here.’ 

‘  Thanks  to  you,  miss,’  cried  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
‘  Lor’  bless  me,  they  don’t  want  to  set  off  on  their 
travels  any  more.  I  tell  Miss  Jackson,  when  she 
grumbles,  she  oughter  be  thankful  for  a  ’ome 
that’s  pretty  much  my  idea  of  heven.  Meals  reglar, 
and  a  clean,  well-dusted  kitchen  to  eat  ’em  in,  and 
no  men  blusterin’  round.  Well,  now,  Miss  Lincoln, 
I’m  a-goin’  ;  and  if  yer  take  my  advice  yer’ll  get  to 
bed  early,  for  yer  face  is  as  white  as  a  towel,  and  let 
me  set  up  for  Master  Philip.’ 

Mrs.  Hopkins  filled  her  place  in  creation,  which 
could  not  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of  all 
Lincoln’s  refugees.  By  the  time  she  had  ended  her 
parable  and  gone,  Sibylla  felt  glad  of  silence,  and  yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  this  chatter  about  the 
reprobate  Tom  had  diverted  her  thoughts  from 
her  own  troubles.  She  told  herself  now  that  if 
Pippin  enjoyed  himself  nothing  else  signified.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  called  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from 
motives  of  compassion.  Perhaps  Lady  Mary  had 
asked  him  to  call.  In  any  case  the  visit  was  over 
and  there  was  small  likelihood  that  it  would  be 
repeated.  When  her  brother  came  back,  she  ran 
downstairs  to  meet  him,  and  listened  to  his  tale  of 
rapture  with  pleasure  as  great  as  his  own. 
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CHAPTEE  VI 

The  Christmas  holidays  proved  a  fraud  this  year  as 
far  as  Sibylla  and  Pippin  were  concerned.  In  all 
their  lives  they  had  never  enjoyed  them  less.  For 
one  thing,  a  succession  of  snowstorms  came  to 
London,  frightening  its  inhabitants  out  of  their 
senses,  and  well-nigh  putting  an  end  to  traffic. 
People  began  to  ask  what  they  should  do  if  milk 
were  not  left  at  their  doors  every  morning,  and  the 
hearts  of  those  who  travel  in  omnibuses  sank. 
Then  little  Pippin  began  to  cough,  his  cheeks  grew 
daily  more  thin,  and  Bowland  named  him  ‘  Whey- 
face.’  Euby  and  Gladys,  the  Hopkins  children,  ran 
out  in  the  snow,  wet  their  feet,  ate  sweetstuff  from 
a  shop  round  the  corner,  went  to  bed  with  their 
mother  at  half-past  ten,  and  continued  to  look  as 
red  as  peonies.  Pippin,  in  spite  of  his  sister’s  care, 
persistently  languished. 

‘  You  coddle  him  too  much,’  said  Lincoln.  ‘  Try 
wholesome  neglect.  How  well  the  other  children 
are  !  ’ 

‘  They  have  strong  constitutions,’  urged  Sibylla. 
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‘  Pippin  has  a  delicate  chest,  and  I  believe  he  ongh 
to  be  fed  differently.’ 

c  Give  him  a  pound  of  beefsteak  every  day,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,’  replied  Lincoln.  ‘You 
know  my  opinion.  I  never  force  rules  of  conduct 
on  you.’ 

Sibylla  would  gladly  have  given  her  brother 
beefsteaks  if  he  would  have  eaten  them,  but  never 
having  been  trained  to  like  animal  food  he 
shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  thought  people  who 
lived  on  sheep  and  oxen  little  better  than  cannibals 

‘  I  don’t  know  how  they  can  !  ’  he  often  said, 
when  his  sister  led  him  past  a  butcher’s  shop. 
‘Don’t  talk  about  it,  Sibyl.’ 

Sibylla  was  forced  to  respect  the  shuddering 
aversion  his  face  revealed,  and  he  lived,  like  his 
father,  a  strict  vegetarian.  Fowls  and  game  might 
possibly  have  tempted  him,  but  her  slender  funds 
did  not  suffice  to  pay  for  such  dainties.  The  money 
she  had  earned  in  Hilda’s  studio  went  to  pay  for 
medicine,  not  toys;  and  this  signified  less  as  the 
child  returned  from  his  visit  to  Keith  laden  with 
gifts. 

‘  We  had  dinner  in  a  splendid  room,’  he  said. 

‘  Pictures  everywhere,  and  rugs, — such  rugs ! 
There  was  a  dog  called  Chicot,  who  sat  on  the  floor 
and  begged.  And  a  man  waited  behind  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  changed  our  dishes.’ 

‘  Did  you  eat  anything  ?  ’ 
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‘  White  soup  and  vegetables  and  a  delicious 
pudding,  and  almonds  and  raisins  and  an  apple. 
Six  times  as  much  as  I  do  at  home,  but  they  sdid  I 
had  no  appetite.  Another  gentleman  came  in,  with 
light  hair  and  a  light  moustache.  Mr.  Hamilton 
called  him  Kit.  They  played  cards  with  me.  Oh, 
I  do  hope  you  will  come  next  time,  Sibyl !  ’ 

‘  Perhaps  he  won’t  ask  us  again,’  said  Sibylla. 
‘  Eich  people  can  never  be  real  friends  of  ours.’ 

‘  But  you  always  say  we  should  love  people 
though  they  are  poor,  because  they  can’t  help  it,’ 
said  Pippin.  ‘Why  mayn’t  we  love  them  when 
they  are  rich  ?  Perhaps  they  can’t  help  that 
either.’ 

Sibyl  was  too  wise  to  attempt  to  answer,  but  she 
always  trembled  with  fear  when  a  knock  came  at 
the  door,  lest  Pippin’s  friend  should  be  there.  Often 
the  room  was  in  confusion  with  her  father’s  instru¬ 
ments,  for  he,  like  Eowland,  called  himself  a  book¬ 
binder  ;  or  else  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  begun  to  cook 
something  very  savoury,  or  the  fire  smoked,  or  the 
windows  rattled. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Pippin  had  fallen  asleep 
on  the  sofa,  and  she  was  mending  a  little  jacket  of 
his  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  when  steps  were 
heard  outside,  and  her  heart  sprang.  It  was  not 
her  dreaded  visitor,  though,  but  William  Hudson  the 
clerk,  who  often  called  on  Sundays  to  see  them. 
He  was  a  fragile  being,  with  a  pigeon  chest,  con- 
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tracted  by  ceaselessly  stooping  over  his  desk,  weak 
legs,  short-sighted  eyes,  and  a  very  sweet  delicate 
month. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  as  if  Wendell  Holmes’ 
description  of  another  man  exactly  suited  this  one,  a 
‘  cheaply  got-up  youth.’  But  no  human  being  was 
ever  cheaply  got  up,  and  poor  Hudson’s  mother  paid 
the  penalty  of  bringing  him  into  the  world  by  dying 
shortly  after.  She  bequeathed  her  son  a  miserable 
constitution  and  a  noble  nature.  If  our  outward 
appearance  kept  pace  with  our  soul’s  health, 
Hudson  would  have  looked  more  beautiful  than 
Endymion.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  only 
one  he  had  for  rest,  but  several  hours  of  its  precious 
time  were  spent  in  the  gallery  of  a  Dissenting 
Chapel,  where  he  contrived  to  find  consolation 
which  sustained  him  during  the  other  six  days  of 
labour. 

Howland  and  he  had  made  each  other’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  that  far-off  period  when  they  shared 
the  same  opinions,  and  believed,  as  Hudson  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘  in  the  same  hope  of  everlasting  life.’ 
Their  mutual  pity  was  immense.  Rowland  lost 
sight  of  his  friend  during  several  years,  then  dis¬ 
covered  him  shivering  in  wretched  lodgings,  and 
proposed  he  should  join  his  wife  and  himself.  This 
was  generous,  as  the  clerk  could  afford  to  pay  very 
little,  but  liberality  had  always  been  one  of  Row¬ 
land’s  virtues.  Hudson  might  have  found  his 
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increased  comfort  dearly  paid  for,  as  his  old  friend’s 
habits  and  style  of  conversation  could  not  possibly 
please  him,  but  the  fact  that  Sibylla  lived  under  the 
same  roof  compensated  for  all.  He  had  never  seen 
one  of  the  world-famous  pictures  of  the  Madonna  ; 
and  the  New  Testament — the  only  religious  book  he 
knew  well — is  extremely  reticent  with  regard  to  her, 
so  until  he  knew  Sibylla  the  subject  of  virgin  saints 
had  possessed  no  interest  for  him.  Now,  strangely 
enough,  it  filled  a  large  place  in  his  daily  thoughts. 
When  he  opened  the  door  this  dull  afternoon,  fresh 
from  muddy  streets,  thaw  having  succeeded  frost, 
and  met  her  starry  eyes  raised  from  her  sewing  to 
greet  him,  it  would  have  seemed  only  natural  to  fall 
on  his  knees. 

‘  Pippin’s  asleep,’  she  said.  ‘  He  won’t  wake  if 
wTe  speak  gently.’ 

‘  How  does  he  seem  ?  ’ 

‘  Coughing  a  great  deal  to-day.  I  am  thankful 
the  thaw  has  come,  in  spite  of  bursting  pipes.’ 

‘  I  have  brought  a  few  tangerines,’  said  Hudson. 

‘  He  likes  them,  I  know.’ 

‘You  shouldn’t  get  so  many,’  exclaimed  Sibyl. 
‘  A  whole  boxful,  and  each  one  wrapped  in  gold 
paper  !  Oh,  he  will  be  pleased  !  but  you  shouldn’t, 
indeed  you  shouldn’t.’ 

The  presents  given  by  the  poor  to  the  poor  have 
an  extraordinary  value.  This  box  of  tangerines 
meant  the  loss  of  many  omnibus  rides  to  Hudson. 
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He  had  walked  home  through  snow  and  mud  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  journeys  and  save  enough  money 
to  buy  Pippin  some  fruit. 

‘  Father  has  gone  to  a  meeting  somewhere,’  said 
Sibyl,  after  a  minute.  ‘  Oh,  how  those  omnibuses 
shake  the  room  !  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  bell 
click  and  the  sudden  stop  of  the  wheels.  Sunday 
has  a  trick  of  seeming  worse  than  any  other  day.’ 

‘  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me  to  chapel,’ 
said  Hudson,  blushing  scarlet  with  the  effort  the 
words  cost  him. 

‘  I  couldn’t,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘I  never  go  to  church 
anywhere,  you  know.’ 

‘  I  wonder  how  you  go  on  living,’  said  Hudson, 
with  a  sigh.  ‘  You  must  be  very  brave — braver  than 
I  am.  When  I  think  of  the  ghastliness  of  it  all, 
the  horrid  streets  and  the  desk  work  and  the  dreary 
coming  back  at  night,  no  home,  no  beauty,  no 
happiness,  nothing  but  slop  and  slush  and  darkness 
and  little  miserable  cares,  I  think  I  should  go  out  of 
my  mind  only  for  the  love  of  God.  You  are  very 
brave,  Miss  Lincoln.  I  always  thought  you  were.’ 

‘  I  have  Pippin,  you  see,’  replied  Sibyl. 

£  Wherever  he  is,  I  feel  at  home.' 

1  How  dangerous  to  depend  on  the  child  for 
comfort  !  ’  thought  Hudson.  He  dared  not  express 
his  fears,  but  Sibyl  saw  his  expression  change,  and 
fancied  she  might  have  hurt  him  by  an  implied 
boast  of  being  richer  in  love  than  he. 
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‘  I  will  come  with  you  to  chapel,’  she  exclaimed. 
‘  Just  once — to  see  where  you  go  every  Sunday.’ 

A  wild  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  Hudson.  Then 
he  remembered  the  gossip  this  innocent  act  of  hers 
would  occasion.  He  had  never  intended  she  should 
accompany  him,  hut  only  that  she  should  go  and  sit 
in  a  place  where  perhaps  he  could  see  her.  In  the 
circle  to  which  he  belonged  a  young  man  who  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  girl  asked  her  to  ‘  walk 
out  ’  with  him.  This  custom  of  walking  together 
might  last  twelve  months,  or  even  twelve  years,  but 
involved  no  contract  on  either  side.  Only  when  a 
ring  had  been  offered  and  accepted,  an  engagement 
was  considered  to  have  taken  place.  Now,  if  Sibylla 
went  to  chapel  with  him,  all  beholders  would  think 
they  had  begun  to  ‘  walk  out  ’  ;  and  if  they  divided 
without  further  amenities,  everyone  would  say  she 
had  wearied  of  him  or  he  had  wearied  of  her ;  either 
supposition  being  alike  horrible.  Yet  the  delight  of 
walking  beside  her  up  the  aisle  and  sitting  next  her 
during  the  service.  Pippin  might  do  as  chaperon, 
or  Mrs.  Hopkins  might  be  pressed  into  the  service, 
but  if  she  came  half  the  pleasure  must  be  lost. 

‘  I  am  glad  Christmas  is  over,’  said  Sibyl,  not 
observing  his  embarrassment.  ‘  This  year  I  hoped 
I  should  enjoy  it,  so  I  am  more  disappointed.  We 
should  never  allow  ourselves  to  hope.  It  is  a  huge 
mistake.’ 

When  Sibyl  took  a  pessimistic  view,  she  always 
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clid  it  thoroughly,  but  this  time,  even  Hudson,  not  a 
sanguine  mortal,  felt  she  was  going  too  far. 

4  Just  now  and  then  we  might  hope  a  little,’  he 
urged. 

‘  Never !  ’  said  Sibyl,  and  at  that  instant  her 
needle  snapped  in  two. 

‘  There  it  is  !  ’  she  cried.  ‘  I  hoped  to  finish 
Pippin’s  coat  before  dusk,  and  so  I  haven’t  been 
able  to.  Never  mind !  I  feel  a  restless  mood 
coming  on.  If  it  were  not  for  poor  little  Pippin,  I 
should  have  them  much  oftener.  I  should  let 
everything  go  to  rags  and  tatters,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Hopkins  to  rattle  about  upstairs  as  much  as  she 
pleases.  What’s  the  use  of  anything  ?  ’ 

She  put  her  work-basket  away,  tossed  the  coat 
into  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  sat  down  on  an  old- 
fashioned  fender-stool  in  front  of  the  fire. 

‘  To-morrow  will  he  my  birthday.’ 

‘  Your  birthday  ?  ’  echoed  Hudson. 

‘  Yes  ;  I  shall  be  twenty.  So  my  father  says.  It 
seems  to  me  I  must  be  nearly  a  hundred.  The  last 
nice  birthday  I  remember  was  my  tenth.  We  were 
on  board  ship  going  to  America.  Perhaps  the 
terrible  time  we  had  in  America  made  the  days  just 
before  arriving  seem  all  the  pleasanter.’ 

‘  You  didn’t  like  America  ?  ’ 

‘  The  district  was  unhealthy,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘  We 
all  had  ague,  and  Mother  couldn’t  manage  the 
household.  Of  course  she  couldn’t.  Oh,  tell  me 
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how  it  would  have  been  possible  ?  She  had  never 
touched  a  pan  or  a  brush  all  her  life  until  then. 
They  had  taught  her  to  sing  and  play,  and  talk 
French  and  Italian  ;  they  never  taught  her  to  scrub. 
She  could  ride  very  spirited  horses,  and  drive 
splendidly,  and  she  was  clever  with  her  needle,  but 
in  the  place  where  we  lived  no  servants  could  be 
had  of  any  description.  Then  she  was  ill  and 
Father  was  ill,  and  we  were  ill,  and  the  money 
vanished,  so  we  were  forced  to  come  home.’ 

‘  I  knew  she  died  when  you  were  eleven,’  said 
Hudson.  ‘  You  promised  once  to  tell  me  about  it.’ 

‘  How  strange  you  should  like  to  hear  !  People 
don’t  usually  care  for  melancholy  stories,  and  mine 
are  all  melancholy.  I  haven’t  a  single  happy  ex¬ 
perience  to  tell  !  ’ 

‘  Neither  have  I.’ 

‘  Then  that’s  the  reason  you  like  to  hear  about 
me.  People  who  are  very  unhappy  or  have  been 
very  unhappy  always  draw  together.  They  become 
intimate  at  once.  Comfortable,  light-hearted 
people  seem  strangers  to  us.  Isn’t  that  true  ?  I 
heard  Hilda  Forester  and  a  friend  speaking  about 
me  a  little  while  ago.  One  of  them  said  : — 

‘  “  And  there’s  Sibylla  Lincoln,  that  poor  little 
thing  !  ”  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  they  could  mean,’  cried 
Hudson  indignantly. 

‘  Oh,  I  know  very  well.  They  pity  me  because 
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I  am  badly  dressed  (women  always  think  of  clothes 
first),  then  because  I  am  “out  of  it,”  and  never  go 
to  parties  or  theatres  or  have  any  fun.  Last  of  all, 
they  pity  me  because  I  am  not  likely  to  be  happier 
as  years  go  on,  but  only  more  and  more  sad.’ 

‘  You  cannot  tell  about  the  future,’  said  Hudson. 

‘  I  feel  convinced  blessedness  is  in  store  for  you — 
even  here.’ 

‘  Oh  no,  there’s  a  sort  of  fate  in  things.  Mother 
understood  that,  I  am  sure.  Before  she  died  she 
wrote  a  letter  and  put  it  in  an  old  case  and  sealed  it 
up.  She  told  me  not  to  open  the  case  unless  I  were 
in  really  great  trouble,  but  if  things  went  wrong 
with  me  or  the  boys,  and  I  didn’t  know  where  to 
turn  for  help  or  advice,  I  was  to  look  inside  and 
send  the  letter  to  the  friend  for  whom  it  was  meant. 
I  was  so  silly  !  I  said,  “  If  I  couldn’t  tell  what  sort 
of  coats  to  buy,  wrould  that  be  a  real  trouble  ?  ”  I 
had  seen  her  take  such  pains  to  choose  cloth  that 
would  wear  well ;  and,  after  all,  I  was  only  eleven 
years  old.  Now,  when  I  remember  it,  I  feel  certain 
she  was  not  thinking  of  me  when  she  wrote  the 
letter,  but  of  Denis  and  Pippin.  She  felt  as  if  girls 
and  women  were  born  to  suffer,  and  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  other  vocation.  Her  anxiety 
was  all  for  the  boys — Denis  especially  ;  Pippin  was 
only  nine  months  old — such  a  delicious  baby,  with 
golden  tossing  curls.’ 

‘  Yet  you  needed  much  more  sympathy  than 
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they,’  said  Hudson,  inclined  to  be  jealous  on  Sibylla’s 
account. 

‘  Denis  was  twelve,’  she  said  in  a  low  voice  ;  ‘  only 
fourteen  months  between  us.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
needed  less  sympathy  than  I.  The  years  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  seem  wonderfully  long,  and  he 
crowded  so  much  pain  into  them.  Father  wouldn’t 
let  him  go  to  a  public  school,  though  the  relations 
were  willing  to  pay  everything.  He  said  no  son  of 
his  should  go  to  Eton  to  learn  untrue  ideas  from  the 
very  first.  Yet  we  had  to  be  educated  somewhere. 
It  ended  in  we  two,  Denis  and  me,  going  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  our  grandmother  took  charge  of  Pippin. 
There  are  some  schools  in  Edinburgh  which  were 
founded  long  ago  for  the  children  of  certain  people, 
and  just  at  that  time  changes  were  being  made,  so 
that  many  other  children  besides  those  mentioned 
in  the  trust  deeds  could  get  their  education  through 
the  old  endowments.  I  went  to  one  of  these  new 
schools,  and  Denis  to  another.  He  won  so  many 
prizes.  Everyone  talked  of  him ;  only  he  grew 
thinner  and  thinner  and  his  eyes  used  to  look  so 
large.  We  boarded  with  a  lady  who  didn’t  take 
much  care  of  us.  The  boys  at  the  school  were  very 
rough  and  coarse.  He  hated  their  talk.  He  and  I 
were  everything  to  each  other.  We  used  to  spend 
our  half-holidays  on  Arthur’s  Seat  and  the  Braid 
Hills,  and  sometimes  we  went  as  far  as  a  spur  of  the 
Pentlands.  Father  had  given  orders  we  were  never 
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to  be  asked  to  go  to  church,  so  although  Mrs.  Craigie, 
whom  we  lived  with,  grumbled  and  called  us 
heathens,  she  couldn’t  prevent  us  doing  as  we  liked. 
We  had  such  beautiful  summer  Sundays.  Winter 
ones  were  more  dull,  but  even  on  those  we  could  be 
happy.  Denis  used  to  wrap  me  in  an  old  tartan 
plaid,  and  then  we  sat  in  my  room  and  read.  All 
sorts  of  books  !  Scott  and  Dickens,  and  a  little  of 
Thackeray,  and  Charles  Lamb.  ‘  Macbeth  ’  we 
read  too,  and  ‘  Hamlet,’  and  ‘  The  Tempest,’  and 
the  ‘Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’  Oh  dear,  how 
strange  to  remember  those  Sunday  evenings  !  When 
I  was  downhearted  Denis  quoted — 

There  are  lands  beyond  Pentland 

And  seas  beyond  Forth. 

He  always  hoped  to  be  happy  some  day,  and  make 
me  happy,  and  have  a  home  where  everything  should 
be  beautiful.  He  liked  Father’s  ideas  too,  but  we 
both  knew  they  had  helped  to  kill  Mother.  Three 
years  we  lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  once  we  went  to 
England  for  six  weeks  to  Grandmother’s.  She  was 
ill  then,  and  died  soon  after.  If  she  had  lived  she 
would  have  sent  for  us  every  summer.  But 
Denis - ’ 

Sibylla’s  voice  ceased,  and  she  rose  up  from  the 
fender-stool. 

‘  I  was  only  fourteen.  I  had  no  sense.  Yet  I 
might  have  had.  Other  girls  at  fourteen  are  not  so 
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ignorant.  Oh,  why  didn’t  I  do  differently  ?  Why 
didn’t  someone  warn  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Tell  me,’  implored  Hudson.  ‘  You  cannot  have 
made  any  serious  mistake.  Was  he  ill?  What 
happened  ?  ’ 

‘  The  examinations  came  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
He  was  Dux  all  through  his  last  half,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  particularly  well  in  the  examinations,  because 
Father  meant  to  send  him  to  the  university  if  he 
succeeded.  But  he  was  ill.  They  didn’t  know  at 
first  how  it  began.  I  knew.  He  used  to  go  to  a 
coach  for  help  in  mathematics,  and  this  coach  said 
he  could  only  spare  time  early  in  the  morning ;  but 
more  than  once  when  Denis  went  early  he  wasn’t 
up  and  the  servants  were  not  up.  So  it  ended  in 
Denis  sitting  on  the  damp  doorstep  to  look  over  his 
lessons  and  wait.  One  night  he  told  me  he  had 
pains  all  over  him  and  felt  queer,  but  I  didn’t  tell 
Mrs.  Craigie,  because  she  was  almost  always  cross. 
I  brought  him  hot  lemonade  that  Barbara  the  cook 
gave  me,  and  that  was  all  I  did.  Oh,  why  hadn’t  I 
more  sense?  There  was  a  medical  student  called 
Howden  who  lodged  in  the  house,  and  he  was  very 
kind.  He  would  have  come  in  a  minute  if  I  had 
asked  him.  But  I  didn’t  ask.  I  sat  up  with  Denis 
myself.  What  good  could  that  do  ?  What  good 
did  I  suppose  it  would  do  ?  We  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  asking  Mrs.  Craigie  to  help  us.  We 
made  sure  she  would  scold,  and  say  we  should  have 
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waited  till  morning.  When  morning  came  at  last 
Denis  was  fearfully  ill :  he  fought  and  struggled  for 
breath,  and  I  was  so  terrified  I  ran  to  Mr.  Howden’s 
room  and  beat  against  the  door  to  wake  him  up. 
Oh,  what  an  age  it  seemed  before  the  fire  was  lit  and 
anything  done.  He  died  in  a  few  hours.  It  was 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Why  do  such  things 
happen  ?  And  people  tell  us  there  are  angels  always 
about  our  path.  Why  do  such  things  happen? 
Why?’ 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  said  Hudson. 

Half  an  hour  before  he  would  have  thought  of 
many  answers,  but  his  philosophy  and  religion  alike 
failed  him  in  the  presence  of  Sibylla’s  anguish. 

‘  They  had  their  prize-giving,’  she  continued, 
‘  only  the  Dux  was  not  there.  My  father’s  brother 
Anselm  came  to  the  funeral,  and  when  he  went 
away  Father  said  rather  absently,  “  I  think  all  has 
been  done  that  should  be  done  ;  ”  and  Uncle  Anselm 
said,  “  No  ;  there  should  have  been  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter.”  I  thought  at  first  he  meant  I  had 
killed  Denis  by  my  stupidity  in  not  calling  Mr. 
Howden  sooner.  I  cried  out,  “  Oh,  I  never  guessed 
he  was  dying  !  ”  But  they  didn’t  even  hear  what  I 
said;  they  were  not  thinking  of  me.  Uncle  Anselm 
wouldn’t  shake  hands  with  Father.  As  he  went 
out  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said,  “  You  have 
only  one  son  left,  Wargrave.”  That  was  cruel, 
wasn’t  it  ?  Father  cared  awfully  about  Denis.  He 
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would  have  done  better  for  him  if  he  could,  but  you 
see  our  money  had  been  lost  in  America.  And  it 
was  natural  he  should  shrink  from  giving  his  children 
up  to  relations  who  despised  the  principles  he  had 
taught  them.’ 

£  The  principles  were  not  religious  ones,’  said 
Hudson  uneasily.  ‘  I  mean  they  were  not  so 
binding.’ 

‘They  were  to  him,’  cried  Sibyl.  ‘I  couldn’t 
help  thinking  how  often  poor  men’s  children  die 
from  want  of  care,  and  Uncle  Anselm  doesn’t  mind. 
The  knowledge  never  makes  him  uneasy.  He 
thinks,  I  suppose,  it  can’t  be  helped.  Because  they 
are  not  his  own  children,  their  sufferings  never 
disturb  his  rest  at  night.  But  if  he  thought  about 
it,  he  would  be  forced  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter  against  himself  and  against  all  those  who 
live  in  fine  houses  and  don’t  care  what  happens  to 
the  poor.’ 

‘  Two  wrongs  never  yet  made  a  right,’  said 
Hudson.  ‘  I  think  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  views  are 
mistaken  myself.  Rowland  is  mistaken  too.  He 
talks  as  if  new  social  laws  would  bring  the  millen¬ 
nium,  and  forgets  the  sin  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
They  are  both  mistaken.  Only  I  cannot  put  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  given  me  into  words.  I 
have  no  convincing  power.  If  I  could  preach  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  can’t,’  cried  Sibyl.  ‘  I  am 
sick  of  preaching.  They  all  preach.  You  listen, 
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and  feel  for  me.  That  is  twenty  times  more  con¬ 
soling.’ 

‘  But  I  think  it  might  be  wise  if  yon  tried  to 
forget  the  past,’  said  Hudson,  hesitating  a  little 
between  his  desire  to  be  a  true  friend  to  Sibylla  and 
his  dread  of  wounding  her.  ‘  A  brooding  nature  heaps 
up  sorrow  for  itself.  I  never  forget,  and  I  can’t 
help  brooding ;  but  that’s  no  reason  why  you,  who 
are  young  and  clever,  and  have  a  long  interesting 
life  before  you,  should  go  on  doing  it.  I  am 
frightened  when  I  see  what  a  hold  the  past  has 
upon  you.  It  has  upon  me  too.  Sometimes  I  think 
memory  grows  diseased,  just  as  sight  and  hearing 
do.  Only  no  doctor  can  cure  it  if  so.  The  remedy 
must  come  from  ourselves.’ 

‘  Sympathy  cures  it,’  said  Sibyl — ‘  sympathy  and 
expression.  If  you  want  to  forget  anything,  talk 
about  it.  Our  talk  this  afternoon  has  taken  the 
sting  out  of  memory  for  a  little  while.’ 

Warm  red  colour  flew  into  Hudson’s  cheeks,  and 
his  thin  hands  began  to  tremble.  The  idea  that  he 
had  been  of  use  to  Sibylla  made  life  worth  living. 

Just  then  a  tap  sounded  at  the  door,  and  Ada 
Jackson  thrust  her  head  inside. 
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CHAPTEE  YII 

‘  A  visitor  for  yon,  Miss  Lincoln,’  she  said,  and  then 
threw  the  door  open  to  admit  Keith. 

Sibylla  went  forward  to  meet  her  unwelcome 
guest,  while  Pippin  started  upright  on  the  sofa 
and  Hudson  rose  from  his  chair,  hesitating  what  to 
do  next. 

‘  Don’t  go,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  Stay  and  have  tea  with 
us.  Take  care,  Pippin ;  you  are  devouring  Mr. 
Hamilton.’ 

‘  He  is  glad  to  be  devoured,’  said  Keith,  sitting 
down  beside  the  sofa.  ‘  Have  you  been  ill,  little 
fellow  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  quite  well  now,’  replied  Pippin.  ‘  Only 
think !  I  dreamt  you  were  here,  and  when  I  woke 
up  it  was  true.’ 

Ada  Jackson  lingered  in  the  room,  making 
pretence  that  the  fire  needed  her  services.  She  felt 
it  hard  that  Hudson  should  be  invited  to  remain 
while  she  herself  was  banished  to  the  kitchen.  He 
had  been  her  friend,  she  thought,  long  before 
Sibylla  Lincoln  took  a  fancy  to  his  company.  Sibyl 
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observed  her  cross  looks,  and  quickly  invented  an 
excuse  to  be  rid  of  her. 

‘Miss  Jackson,’  she  said,  ‘  would  you  ask  Mrs. 
Hopkins  to  let  me  have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ? 
If  I  wait  for  my  own  kettle  to  boil,  we  shall  have  no 
tea  before  midnight.’ 

It  was  rather  curious  that  a  number  of  Socialists 
should  stand  on  such  ceremony  with  each  other  as 
never  by  any  chance  to  use  Christian  names.  Ada 
refused  to  attend  a  Bible  class,  even  at  the  request 
of  Hudson,  because  the  lady  who  taught  called  her 
Ada.  The  custom  which  prevails  in  higher  circles 
of  fastening  a  sobriquet  to  everybody  finds  no  favour 
at  present  among  working  people.  Thieves  and 
aristocrats  keep  this  fashion  to  themselves.  Sibylla 
assented  readily  enough,  and  in  one  respect  only 
refused  to  yield  to  public  opinion.  Buby  and 
Gladys  Hopkins  were  known  simply  by  their 
names,  without  prefix.  She  always  spoke  of  her 
brother  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  floor  as 
Master  Philip.  It  was  her  one  weakness.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  admired  her  for  showing  some  pride,  and 
said  Miss  Lincoln  was  a  born  lady,  just  like  the 
picture  of  her  poor  mamma,  who  in  Hopkins’ 
judgment  had  thrown  herself  away  when  she 
married.  Ada  resented  this  show  of  respect  to  a 
child,  and  after  she  came  called  the  two  little  girls 
ostentatiously  Miss  Hopkins  and  Miss  Gladys . 
Eowland  laughed  the  first  time  he  heard  her  do  this, 
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and  quickly  followed  her  example.  Miss  ’Opkins, 
for  the  poor  child’s  title  lost  one  letter  in  Ada’s 
lips,  was  now  a  family  joke,  even  the  austere 
Lincoln  betraying  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Directly  the  door  had  slammed  behind  Miss 
Jackson,  Hudson  came  forward  and  helped  Sibyl  to 
prepare  the  tea-table,  spreading  a  white  cloth  and 
arranging  cups  and  saucers  more  deftly  than  many 
women.  This  unexpected  glimpse  into  the  family 
life  surprised  Keith  not  a  little.  When  Ada 
returned  with  the  kettle,  the  clerk  took  it  from  her 
and  held  it  while  Sibylla  made  the  tea,  as  if  it  were 
natural  to  him  to  save  her  trouble.  Then  glancing 
round  to  make  sure  nothing  was  forgotten,  he 
moved  quietly  towards  the  door. 

‘  Will  you  not  stay  ?  ’  said  Sibyl,  and  Keith 
thought  she  looked  at  him  as  if  anxious  he  should 
confirm  the  invitation. 

‘  You  must  not  let  me  break  up  the  party,’  he 
said  good-humouredly.  ‘  I  shall  feel  an  intruder  if 
you  go  away,  Mr.  Hudson.’ 

‘  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  had  rather  come  another 
afternoon,’  said  Hudson,  keeping  his  e3^es  on  the 
carpet  as  he  edged  awkwardly  out  of  the  room. 

His  movements  possessed  a  kind  of  grace 
when  he  thought  himself  unobserved,  but  con¬ 
versation  with  Keith  on  equal  terms  was  impossible 
to  him. 

Mr.  Hudson  lives  on  the  floor  below  this  one,’ 
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said  Sibyl,  directly  he  had  gone.  ‘  We  are  all  fond 
of  him.’ 

‘  He  has  an  interesting  face,’  said  Keith,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  many  more  people  the  house  held. 

‘  The  Rowlands  asked  him  to  come,’  continued 
Sibyl.  ‘They  have  always  been  friends,  though 
Mr.  Hudson  is  not  a  Socialist.  He  doesn’t  take 
their  opinions  about  anything.  He  is  quite 
alone.’ 

‘  And  yet  they  remain  friends  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  yes.  Opinions  don’t  matter  here.  Do  you 
remember  what  the  Quaker  said  in  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”?  “I  would  do  the  same  for  the  slave¬ 
owner  as  for  the  slave  if  the  Lord  sent  him  to  my 
door  in  adversity.”  ’ 

‘  In  adversity ,’  said  Keith.  ‘  I  felt  afraid  to 
come,  lest  I  should  be  thought  too  prosperous. 
My  prosperity  is  on  the  surface;  you  may  forgive  it.’ 

‘  I  am  not  a  Socialist,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  I  see  the 
world  is  wrong,  but  I  have  no  idea  how  to  set  it 
right.  They  all  consider  me  very  idle  because  I  do 
no  real  work.’ 

‘  What  would  they  call  real  work  ?  ’ 

‘Digging,’  said  Pippin.  £  But  of  course  Sibyl 
can’t  dig.  Binding  books  must  be  real  work,  since 
Father  and  Rowland  do  it.’ 

‘  I  think  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  books 
they  bind,’  said  Keith. 

1  Sibyl  only  helps  me  with  my  lessons,’  continued 
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Pippin,  ‘  and  plays  games.  Of  course  playing  can’t 
be  work.’ 

*  In  this  case  I  call  it  very  real  useful  work,’ 
said  Keith,  looking  over  the  child’s  head  at  his 
sister. 

He  had  never  realised  before  how  beautiful  she 
was.  On  his  first  visit  she  had  purposely  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  light.  Now,  when  the  lamp  was 
lit,  he  could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  her  features, 
austere  in  their  regularity,  her  dark  blue  eyes,  the 
eyes  of  a  dreamer,  her  noble  head.  The  likeness  to 
her  father  was  startling,  though  Lincoln’s  expres¬ 
sion  had  never  been  so  discouraged  and  sad. 
Neither  did  she  seem  pursued  by  that  restless 
desire  to  communicate  ideas  which  made  his 
company  a  fearful  joy.  The  meal  must  have  been 
silent  but  for  Pippin.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  the 
tangerines  in  their  gilt  paper,  and  pressed  one  or 
two  eagerly  on  Keith. 

‘  Do  take  two  and  put  them  in  your  pocket.  I 
like  you  to  have  them.  And  now,  Sibyl,  help  me  to 
hide  the  box,  lest  Father  should  make  us  give  half 
away  to  Ruby  and  Gladys.’ 

‘  They  would  so  enjoy  them,’  said  Sibyl. 

*  But  they  are  mine'  urged  Pippin.  ‘  Mr. 
Hudson  gave  them  to  me.’ 

‘  “  Mine  ”  is  a  dreadful  word,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  I  don’t 
think  you  ought  to  use  it.’ 

‘  Mayn’t  I  give  my  own  things  to  the  people  I 
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like  ?  ’  cried  Pippin.  ‘  Why  must  I  give  them  to 
the  nasty  people  I  can’t  hear  ?  ’ 

‘  If  the  nasty  people,  as  you  call  them,  need  the 
things,  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  let  them  have  some,’ 
replied  Sibyl. 

But  Pippin  had  a  will  of  his  own.  He  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  chair,  seized  the  box,  and  carried 
it  to  a  cupboard. 

‘  Yours  are  counsels  of  perfection,’  said  Keith. 

4  Too  lofty  for  a  child’s  use.  He  must  begin  by 
giving  to  those  he  loves  before  he  can  learn  to  give 
to  those  he  dislikes.’ 

‘  When  I  say  that,  Father  tells  me  I  spoil 
him,’  said  Sibyl ;  ‘  and  I  am  afraid  he  almost 
hates  the  other  children.  His  games  and  books 
have  been  divided  with  them.  You  see,  they  have 
so  few.’ 

‘They  can  play  with  snowballs  and  I  can’t,’ 
said  Pippin,  coming  back  in  time  to  hear  the  end 
of  his  sister’s  sentence.  ‘  Oh,  you  may  call  them 
nice  little  girls  if  you  like  !  I  don’t  care,  now  that 
I’ve  hid  the  tangerines.’ 

His  good-natured  little  face  looked  so  determined 
that  Keith  and  Sibyl  both  laughed,  after  which  he 
felt  the  victory  was  won,  and  continued  to  chatter 
quite  at  his  ease. 

‘  To-morrow  is  Sybil’s  birthday.  If  it  is  fine 
she  and  I  are  going  to  the  Natural  History  Museum 
to  see  the  birds  and  monkeys.  We  don’t  need  to 
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pay  there.  Isn’t  that  nice?  Did  yon  know  yon 
could  go  in  without  paying  ?  ’ 

4  Your  birthday  !  ’  exclaimed  Keith,  turning  to 
Sibyl,  who  had  blushed  at  her  brother’s  innocent 
question  and  then  been  angry  with  herself  for 
blushing. 

4  A  very  cold  birthday,’  she  replied,  with  forced 
gaiety ;  4  and  too  near  Christmas  to  be  kept  as  a 
festival.’ 

4  Let  us  keep  it  this  year,  at  all  events,’  said 
Keith.  4  To-morrow  I  believe  Lady  Mary  dines 
with  me,  or — or  my  cousin  Emily  Aspinall.  And  I 
shall  have  a  box  at  the  theatre.  How  nice  if  you 
and  Pippin  joined  the  party  !  I  should  send  a 
brougham  to  bring  you.  He  need  not  be  exposed. 
And  then,  if  the  play  is  too  exciting,  my  servant 
shall  bring  him  home  after  dinner.  It  all  arranges 
itself.  Please  say  you  will  come.’ 

4  You  would  see  Chicot,’  said  Pippin,  his  eyes 
fixed  anxiously  on  his  sister. 

How  was  Sibyl  to  guess  that  the  party  had 
sprung  into  existence  that  moment,  that  the  box 
was  not  yet  engaged,  the  chaperon  not  even  invited  ? 
Keith  was  trusting  to  his  star. 

4  It  would  have  been  very  pleasant,’  she  began, 
trying  to  think  of  an  excuse  which  might  sound 
sincere  ;  but  Pippin  shouted  4  Hurrah  !  ’  and  after 
that  to  invent  an  excuse  was  impossible. 

Keith’s  face  lit  up.  He  had  begun  to  fear 
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intimacy  with  Sibylla  was  impossible,  and  in  this 
house  it  wTas  impossible.  In  his  own  rooms  things 
must  go  hard  with  him  if  he  could  not  arrange  five 
or  even  ten  minutes’  conversation  alone.  She  was 
a  beautiful  enigma,  who,  as  the  merest  stranger, 
must  have  been  interesting ;  as  Sibylla’s  daughter, 
he  was  prepared  to  pour  affection  at  her  feet.  She 
noticed  his  pleasure  with  great  surprise,  wondering 
why  he  cared  to  make  such  insignificant  creatures 
as  herself  and  Pippin  his  guests  for  a  whole  evening. 
Dress  would  be  a  difficulty,  of  course,  but  her  ward¬ 
robe  contained  one  frock  which  might  do,  and  she 
must  manage  to  buy  new  gloves,  and  contrive 
rosettes  for  her  shoes  from  a  piece  of  black  ribbon. 

Meanwhile  Hudson  had  shut  himself  into  his 
narrow  room  with  bitter  disappointment  for  a 
companion.  Cold  as  the  evening  was,  he  threw 
open  the  window,  in  order  to  breathe  fresh  air  and 
lose  the  horrible  sensation  of  being  enclosed  in  a 
coffin.  He  had  looked  forward  to  this  afternoon 
ever  since  the  previous  Monday,  when  Rowland 
said  casually  that  Lincoln  meant  to  give  an  address 
on  the  Ideal  Life  to  a  number  of  Socialists  next 
Sunday.  Sibylla’s  father  never  objected  to  visits 
from  Hudson,  but  it  can  easily  be  supposed  that 
his  stately  presence  put  an  end  to  anything  like 
intimacy.  Even  Pippin  talked  like  a  grown-up 
person  when  his  father  was  in  the  room,  and  Sibylla 
usually  said  nothing  at  all.  Left  to  themselves,  the 
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little  party  of  three  were  often  very  cheerful.  The 
tangerines  would  have  been  a  joy,  to  begin  with, 
and  Hudson  meant  to  have  peeled  them  scientifi¬ 
cally,  cutting  their  skins  into  little  boats  and 
baskets  after  a  manner  for  which  he  was  celebrated. 

A  chill  presentiment  of  trouble  hung  over  him. 
How  was  it  possible  that  any  man  could  see  Sibylla 
and  not  worship  her  ?  This  gentleman  was  sure  to 
think  her  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  imagined 
a  girl  could  be.  And  if  he  paid  her  homage  she 
must  listen,  because  he  had  that  look  of  force,  of 
masculine  strength,  which  Hudson  knew  too  well  was 
lacking  in  his  own  composition.  He  was  a  weakling, 
who  nearly  always  found  it  impossible  to  take  his 
own  part,  even  among  his  social  equals.  Why  had 
he  said  sir  when  the  visitor  spoke  to  him?  Gentle¬ 
men  never  said  ‘  sir  ’  to  each  other.  He  tortured  him¬ 
self  into  believing  that  as  he  said  it  Sibylla  blushed. 
That  one  word  proved  him  a  ‘  bounder,’  or,  as 
Rowland  would  have  preferred  to  express  it,  a 
‘servile  crawler.’  He  ought,  of  course,  to  have 
looked  the  man  straight  in  the  eyes  and  answered 
from  an  equal  level.  Were  they  not  each  for  the 
moment  Sibylla’s  guests  ? 

The  Rowlands  were  chatting  over  their  tea- 
table,  but  he  had  no  mind  to  join  them,  though  sure 
of  a  welcome.  This  was  one  of  the  black  afternoons 
of  his  life,  which  had  numbered  already  so  many. 
Sibylla’s  narrative  had  impressed  him  by  its  sharp 
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contrasts.  Desperate  poverty  and  loneliness  running 
side  by  side  with  inherited  refinement,  rich  relations, 
and  an  unmistakable  savoir  vivre.  His  own  early 
days,  passed  in  dull  rooms  behind  a  third-rate 
stationer’s  shop,  seemed  sordid  and  commonplace  in 
comparison.  Every  step  she  took  towards  her  own 
people  was  a  step  away  from  him,  and  yet  his 
conscience  said  that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  give 
her  up  if  it  were  for  her  good.  How  could  he,  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  scarcely 
able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  his  wages  were 
so  small,  dream  even  for  a  second  of  dragging  this 
lovely  creature  away  from  her  own  sphere  ? 

It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  in  the  great  world 
she  might  meet  with  temptation,  but  he  knew  well 
enough  that  trials  of  faith  haunt  poor  people  no 
less  than  rich.  The  conversation  of  the  Howlands 
seemed  to  him  as  dangerous  as  any  she  was  likely  to 
hear  elsewhere.  Her  own  father  often  said  things  of 
a  blood-curdling  nature.  In  the  whole  house  no  one 
except  himself  believed  in  a  personal  God  or  ever 
uttered  a  prayer.  This  was  not  a  home  in  which 
her  beautiful  soul  could  grow. 

‘  You  must  think  only  of  her  good,’  cried  the 
Voice  to  which  he  always  listened.  ‘  You  must  not 
think  of  yourself.  Self  brings  misery.  What  sort 
of  love  is  that  which  cannot  bleed  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  the  being  it  cherishes  ?  Who  are  you,  that 
you  stop  to  consider  your  own  regrets,  your  own 
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hunger?  Let  her  go  where  she  will  be  good  and 
happy.  Surrender .’ 

Hudson  had  surrendered  all  his  life.  Most 
people  would  have  said  it  was  impossible  he  should 
do  otherwise,  since  everything  he  wished  for  was 
clutched  from  his  hand  by  inexorable  Destiny. 
Prison  walls  shut  him  round,  chains  fastened  his 
hands  and  feet,  an  iron  crown  pressed  his  forehead, 
making  the  brain  within  work  slowly  and  heavily, 
with  fitful  moments  of  inspiration  that  only  served 
to  show  what,  under  different  circumstances,  might 
have  been.  Rowland  often  said  his  religion  resembled 
a  slave’s,  teaching  him  to  acquiesce  dumbly,  never 
stimulating  him  to  rise  in  revolt.  But  revolt  in 
Hudson’s  case  meant  certain  defeat.  He  was  one 
of  the  wasted  things  Nature  tosses  aside,  having  no 
particular  use  for.  The  misfortune  was  that,  before 
throwing  him  among  rubbish,  she  had  endowed  him 
with  a  passionate  heart  and  nerves  as  sensitive  as  a 
musician’s. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII 

He  went  to  chapel  at  seven  o’clock,  too  restless  to 
stay  indoors,  but  scarcely  a  syllable  of  sermon, 
prayers,  or  hymns  reached  his  understanding.  It 
seemed  to  him  he  spent  the  two  hours  during  which 
the  service  lasted  in  wandering  among  underground 
passages,  coming  every  few  minutes  on  a  gate  shut 
and  barred,  hearing  unseen  people  utter  sayings 
he  remembered  to  have  heard  in  days  long  past 
and  failed  to  comprehend ;  sayings  charged  with 
tremendous  meaning  to  him  now. 

He  had  always  thought  before  that  adversity  was 
a  sign  of  wickedness,  the  punishment  of  God,  which 
very  good  persons  escaped.  They  lost  their  friends, 
of  course,  and  their  little  children,  and  wrote 
graceful  elegiac  verses,  setting  an  example  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  unbelievers.  Their  money  went  astray  too, 
and  in  various  directions  they  suffered  as  mortals 
must.  But  between  natural  sorrow  and  unnatural 
a  wide  difference  exists.  Grief  which  is  felt  to 
be  in  harmony  with  Nature’s  laws  may  almost  be 
accounted  healthy,  and  the  wounds  it  leaves  behind 
heal  by  degrees,  often  showing  no  scar.  If  he  had 
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been  the  sort  of  creature  Sibylla  could  have  cared 
for,  and  they  had  spent  even  six  months  together 
before  death  took  her  away,  he  must  have  suffered 
terribly  ;  but  beautiful  memories  would  have  stayed 
with  him  and  the  hope  of  reunion,  and  his  heart 
might  have  been  broken,  but  not  turned  to  stone  as 
it  was  now.  Such  an  awful  blight  as  this  could 
only  mean  judgment,  the  full  penalty  exacted  for 
sins  he  did  not  even  recollect. 

Once  or  twice  before  moods  of  black  depression 
had  visited  him,  but  they  passed  after  lasting  a  few 
hours.  This  one  intended  to  stay.  He  realised  his 
poverty,  his  contemptible  appearance,  the  dingy, 
sickening  routine  of  his  daily  life.  He  was  an  Abject. 
God  had  made  him  so,  then  endowed  him  with  a 
desperate  power  of  loving,  and  flung  him  into  the 
world  to  suffer.  It  was  cruel,  horrible,  unfair. 
The  contrast  between  his  soul’s  capacity  for  joy  and 
the  sickly  frame  which  was  its  earthly  dungeon 
suggested  that  a  spirit  of  mockery  had  bound  the 
two  together.  He  remembered  having  heard  of  the 
laughter  of  the  gods,  and  wondered  if  such  men  as 
he  afforded  food  for  merriment— whether,  in  short, 
he  were  a  ‘  badijoke.’ 

The  preacher  that  night  happened  to  be  a  town 
missionary  called  ‘  Happy  Ned,’  because  his  round 
beaming  face  was  supposed  to  bear  perpetual 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  his  religion.  He  beamed 
from  the  pulpit  now,  inviting  all  hearers  to  be  as 
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joyful  as  himself.  Hudson  caught  a  sentence  too 
of  the  discourse,  which  contained  too  much  self- 
praise  to  be  wholly  edifying.  The  purport  was  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  ought  to  be  happy  ; 
that  if  they  were  not  happy,  something  was  wrong, 
not  with  their  circumstances,  but  with  themselves. 
Eeligion  was  framed  to  make  people  who  believed 
in  it  happy ;  of  course  it  was.  ‘  If  we  are  not  happy 
we  might  as  well  be  heathen,’  explained  the  orator 
at  last ;  and  no  doubt  many  who  were  listening 
thought  the  argument  sound. 

Hudson  gave  an  impatient  jerk  and  left  off 
trying  to  attend.  Toss  a  man  into  the  fire,  and 
then  tell  him  to  be  happy  !  It  was  too  blatantly 
absurd.  What  happened  next  he  never  exactly  knew. 
Suddenly  the  remembrance  flew  to  his  mind  of  a 
picture  called  ‘  The  Merciful  Knight,’  he  had  looked 
at  during  one  of  his  rare  holidays.  A  knight 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix  on  which  the  figure  of 
Christ  had  come  to  life  and  bent  forward  in  the  act 
of  embracing  His  worshipper.  Was  it  a  flash  of 
revelation  ?  What  was  it  ?  Strange  ideas  began  to 
rush  through  his  brain.  He  could  not  tell  where 
they  came  from,  since  they  were  totally  unlike  any 
his  own  mind  could  have  conceived  ;  opposed  to  his 
early  training,  his  habits  of  thought,  and  the  form 
of  religion  he  professed.  Could  it  be  true  that  the 
sorrow  which  overwhelmed  him  bore  a  strange 
similitude  to  another  sorrow,  one  he  had  gazed  at 
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from  a  remote  distance,  never  dreaming  it  could  be 
realised  in  bis  own  life  ?  He  was  struggling  in  great 
anguish,  giving  up  what  had  become  his  life-blood, 
it  was  so  dear.  He  was  hanging  on  a  cross,  while 
passers-by  jeered  and  said  he  must  be  wicked,  else 
he  .could  save  himself  and  come  down.  For  one 
terrible  moment  he  had  questioned  the  goodness  of 
God.  Now  he  must  lie  down  in  a  grave,  relinquishing 
every  earthly  hope,  and  wait  for  the  moment  of 
deliverance,  quite  content  to  wait,  since  his  self- 
despisings  were  cured  and  the  awful  sense  of  judg¬ 
ment  had  gone.  He  was  in  noble  company.  He 
knew,  he  sympathised,  he  shared — in  what  ? 

Then  such  a  tumult  of  feeling  swept  over  him, 
he  hid  his  face  and  went  down  on  his  knees,  while 
the  congregation  shouted  the  Doxology  and  collected 
hats  and  umbrellas  to  go  out.  He  understood  that 
his  was  a  beautiful  vocation,  not  to  be  exchanged 
for  any  other  in  the  universe.  Only  at  first  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  he,  William  Hudson,  a  clerk 
on  a  pound  a  week,  had,  or  ever  could  have,  any 
participation  in  the  suffering  which  saved  humanity. 
Other  men  had  wives  who  loved  them,  beautiful 
homes,  the  delight  of  foreign  travel,  of  art,  literature, 
music.  He  was  shut  out  from  every  one  of  these 
pleasures,  but  instead  he  had  the  joy  which  is  a 
secret,  a  mysterious  sense  of  intimate  fellowship 
with  someone  he  dared  not  name. 

This  sight  was  shown  me  there  and  then, 

Me,  one  out  of  a  world  of  men. 
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Henceforward  life  must  mean  something  quite 
different.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  for  the 
first  time  he  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  privations, 
its  constant  call  to  renounce,  its  agony  of  wounded 
love,  the  cross  always  presented  to  him  when  he 
tried  to  escape  into  easy  paths  where  other  men 
walk  lightly.  The  history  of  St.  Catharine  and 
St.  T  rancis  had  never  reached  his  ears,  yet  un-. 
knowingly  he  followed  in  their  steps,  and  received  in 
his  spirit  if  not  in  his  body  the  same  mystic  sign. 
The  miracle  of  his  own  past  blindness  was  the  one 
that  puzzled  him  most  now. 

On  the  threshold  of  their  home  Sibylla  met  him, 
looking  flushed  and  eager,  with  two  letters  in  her 
hand. 

‘Oh,  Mr.  Hudson,’  she  cried,  ‘I  have  been  so 
busy.  First  of  all  a  messenger  came  from  Father 
to  say  he  isn’t  coming  back  for  ten  days,  and  I  have 
had  his  bag  to  pack  and  send  off.  Then  Mr. 
Hamiltor  stayed  two  hours  and  a  half.  And  when 
he  left  there  were  these  notes  to  write.  Such  a  rush 
it  has  been  !  ’ 

‘Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln  going?’ 

‘  Into  the  Midlands,  for  some  meetings  they 
want  to  have.  1  am  glad  his  messenger  didn’t 
appear  till  Mr.  Hamilton  had  gone.  I  couldn’t  have 
left  him  alone  with  Pippin  while  I  packed.  He  is 
very  kind,  though,  and  has  asked  us  to  spend  to¬ 
morrow  evening  with  him.’ 

H 
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She  would  not  mention  the  theatre,  for  fear  of 
wounding  her  friend’s  sensitive  ears. 

‘  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it,’  said  Hudson,  with  a 
curious  ring  in  his  voice.  ‘  Let  me  post  the  letters 
for  you.’ 

‘  The  pillar  is  close  by,’  replied  Sibyl,  ‘  and  you 
look  most  fearfully  tired.  No,  I  shall  not  let  you  go 
out  again  to  post  my  letters.’ 

‘I  will  post  them,’  said  Eowland,  appearing  in 
the  passage.  ‘  Go  in,  Hudson,  and  warm  yourself 
by  the  fire.  Did  your  minister  preach  the  Gospel  ? 
If  he  didn’t,  I  will  come  some  day  soon  and  hold 
forth  myself.  I  should  like  to  give  those  fellows  a 
screed  of  doctrine.’ 

Hudson  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  before  long  his 
impetuous  host  returned,  shaking  the  sleet  from  his 
curly  hair  and  short  beard. 

‘  Why  do  you  venture  out  in  that  thin  coat  ?  ’ 
said  his  wife.  ‘  Your  greatcoat  is  in  the  passage,  or 
if  it  isn’t  I  don’t  know  where  it  is.’ 

‘  I  think  I  gave  it  you  a  week  ago  to  mend,’  said 
Lowland.  ‘  Never  mind.  I  am  not  made  of  sugar. 
I  won’t  melt.  Hudson,  you  are  ill ;  you  look  as  if 
you  had  been  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Did  the  minister  howl  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ’ 

Hudson  started  nervously.  Yes ;  the  name  of 
place  where  he  had  been  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Eowland  withdrew  his  eyes 
quickly,  and  made  no  further  comment,  He  had 
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plenty  of  tact,  and  showed  it  by  chattering  to  his  wife 
as  if  they  were  alone,  leaving  Hudson  time  to  recover. 

‘  Give  me  some  hot  potatoes,  Sophy.  Potatoes 
in  their  jackets  are  a  famous  pick-me-up.  And  then 
tell  me  whether  you  saw  the  visitor  those  two 
children  had  upstairs.’ 

‘  Hid  they  have  a  visitor  ?  ’  asked  his  wife,  helping 
herself  to  sugar  in  mistake  for  salt. 

4  Yes,  they  did  (if  you  eat  those  potatoes  you  will 
discover  sugar  doesn’t  agree  with  you) — they  did 
entertain  a  visitor  for  two  hours  and  a  half  by  the 
kitchen  clock,  and  I  have  it  on  my  conscience  that 
we  ought  to  watch  lest  things  go  too  fast.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean  by  too  fast  ?  ’  said  his  wife. 

‘  Lincoln  never  minds  visitors.’ 

‘  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  house  with  a  pair 
of  eyes,’ continued  Rowland.  ‘No;  I  should  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Hopkins.  She  has  eyes 
and  a  tongue.  The  rest  of  you  seem  to  be  dumb  and 
blind  and  deaf.  It  is  really  remarkable.  Are  you 
aware,  you  two,  that  Lincoln  has  a  beautiful 
daughter  ?  ’ 

‘  She  is  a  pretty  child  in  her  way,’  said  Mrs. 
Rowland.  ‘  I  have  seen  girls  I  admired  more.’ 

‘  She  is  lovely  !  ’  cried  Rowland.  ‘  What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  you  have  seen  girls  you  admire 
more  ?  And  she  is  not  a  child.  Lincoln’s  so  con¬ 
foundedly  dreamy,  I  daresay  he  thinks  she  still  wears 
bibs  and  tuckers.  Hopkins  has  an  idea  that  this 
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man  Hamilton  comes  to  see  Miss  Sibylla ;  that  the 
small  boy  is  only  an  excuse.’ 

‘  Hopkins  makes  much  of  little,  then,’  said  Mrs. 
Rowland.  ‘  This  is  only  the  second  visit.’ 

‘  Hopkins  stood  in  an  angle  of  the  stairs  to  see 
him  go  this  evening,’  replied  Rowland,  ‘  and  her 
opinion  is  that  he  looked  like  a  man  in  love.'  I 
snubbed  her  severely  for  telling  me,  and  said  she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  listening  and  peeping.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  she’s  right.  Why  do  you  tell 
me  this  is  only  the  second  time  ?  Didn’t  1  fall  in 
love  with  you  at  first  sight,  and  didn’t  I  give  your 
youngest  sister  a  doll  ?  Just  call  a  few  facts  to 
remembrance.’ 

‘  Sibylla  must  marry  some  time,’  said  Mrs. 
Rowland.  ‘  It  is  the  usual  fate  of  women.’ 

‘  She  needn’t  marry  a  damned  plutocrat,’  replied 
her  husband.  ‘  If  Lincoln  were  coming  back  to-night 
I  shouldn-i;  care ;  but  he  is  off,  you  see,  for  ten  days. 
He  literally  spends  half  his  time  patrolling  the 
country,  while  I  stay  at  home  and  bind  books.  The 
question  is  “  Ought  we  to  warn  him  ?  ”  ’ 

‘  No  !  ’  cried  Hudson. 

Then,  while  the  others  stared,  amazed  at  his 
vehemence,  he  continued,  stammering — 

‘You  know  nothing  against  this  man.’ 

‘Nothing  except  that  he’s  a  bloated  millionaire,’ 
said  Rowdand.  ‘  One  of  my  sisters  married  Charles 
Gloag,  whose  uncle  is  this  fellow’s  head  clerk.’ 
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‘  Did  they  tell  you  anything  against  his  moral 
character  ?  ’  asked  Hudson  quickly.  ‘  Anything 
that  would  make  his  friendship  dangerous  ?  ’ 

‘  The  mere  fact  of  having  heaped  up  a  pile  of 
money  proves  his  morals  unsound,’  said  Rowland. 
‘  No  large  fortune  was  ever  made  honestly.’ 

‘  But  in  other  matters  ?  ’ 

‘  From  a  woman’s  point  of  view,’  continued 
Rowland  carelessly.  ‘  That’s  what  you  mean,  I 
suppose  ?  Oh,  I  know  nothing  against  him  as  far  as 
that  goes.  Old  Gloag,  who  is  a  decent,  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  chap,  can’t  speak  highly  enough  of 
him.  And  Gloag  was  with  him  in  Bombay.  He 
must  know.’ 

Hudson  fell  back  in  his  chair.  At  that  moment 
he  hardly  knew  what  sort  of  sensations  were 
struggling  for  mastery. 

‘  Lincoln  and  he  would  agree  just  as  well  as  fire 
and  water,’  continued  Rowland ;  ‘  and  if  Sibylla 
gets  entangled  while  her  father  is  away,  he  will 
tell  us  we  have  dealt  by  him  very  shabbily.’ 

‘You  have  no  right  to  interfere,’  said  Hudson. 

‘  Miss  Lincoln  understands  her  own  affairs.’ 

‘  Of  course  she  does,  and  I  am  not  such  an  ass 
as  to  propose  sending  a  wire  to  her  father  to-night. 
You  are  very  dull  this  evening.  I  only  say  we 
should  be  on  the  look-out.’ 

‘  And  I  say  we  had  better  shut  our  eyes  and 
hold  our  tongues.  It  is  atrociously  bad  form 
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to  spy  on  the  poor  girl  and  listen  to  servants’ 
gossip.’ 

‘  There  are  no  servants  in  this  house,’  said 
Rowland,  with  dignity. 

‘  There’s  a  chattering  woman  who  cooks  the 
dinners,  and  hides  in  corners  to  peep.’ 

‘  She  was  so  brimming  over  with  joy  she 
couldn’t  hold  it  in,’  said  Rowland.  ‘  That’s  why 
she  came  to  tell  me.’ 

‘  She  is  disgusting,’  replied  Hudson,  with  a 
shiver.  ‘  I  am  not  making  any  accusation.  I  don’t 
say  she  is  distinctly  objectionable,  but  I  do  say  that 
she  is  not  the  right  person  to  be  much  about  Miss 
Lincoln.  It  is  a  world  of  pities  that  such  an 
exquisite  creature  should  be  left  without  her 
mother  in  a  mixed  household  like  this.  She  ought 
to  have  angels  about  her  path.  She  is  so  in¬ 
experienced,  so  innocent.’ 

‘  I  wish  I  knew  where  to  get  hold  of  angels,’ 
said  Rowland.  ‘  I  would  soon  clip  their  wings  and 
put  them  to  domestic  work.  But  I  agree  with  you 
that  Hopkins  is  too  like  Juliet’s  nurse  to  be  a  good 
duenna,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  continually  out  or 
engaged.’ 

‘  I  don’t  mean  that  I  think  Miss  Lincoln’s 
visitors  should  be  watched,’  said  Hudson,  turning 
red.  ‘Just  the  contrary.  I  said  what  I  thought 
before.  She  can  manage  her  own  affairs  much 
better  than  we  can.  We  are  not  fit  to  meddle. 
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And  if  one  of  us  says  a  syllable  to  excite  her 
father’s  prejudice,  and  make  him  close  the  door  on 
a  man  who  wants  to  be  her  friend,  and  may  take 
her  back  to  her  own  sphere,  he  will  prove  himself 
no  gentleman.  That’s  all.’ 

‘  Sophy,’  said  Rowland,  a  few  seconds  after¬ 
wards,  ‘  do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  ’ 

‘  Mr.  Hudson  banged  the  door  as  he  went  out,’ 
said  Sophy,  who  had  caught  up  a  book  and  was 
deep  in  its  contents.  ‘  You  and  he  arguing  as  usual, 
I  suppose  :  I  wish  you  wouldn’t.’ 

‘He  never  banged  the  door  before,’  said 
Rowland. 

‘Well,  I  hope  he  never  will  again,’  replied 
Sophy.  ‘  I  wish  you  would  let  me  read  aloud  this 
passage  in  “Towards  Democracy.”  It  is  nothing 
less  than  inspired.’ 

‘  I  can’t  listen  to  other  men’s  ideas,’  said 
Rowland.  ‘  I  must  always  pursue  my  own.  And 
you  really  are  stupid,  Sophy.  Here  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  a  man  whom  we  have  known 
for  years,  and  you  sit  lost  to  everything,  taking  no 
notice.  Toss  that  old  book  away — I  am  sick  of 
its  cover — and  listen  while  I  talk  to  you.’ 

‘Well,  I  am  listening,’  said  Sophy,  with  a  groan. 

‘  Hudson  is  either  a  fool  or  a  saint,’  said 
Rowland.  ‘  I  want  to  know  which  it  is.  That 
he  has  gone  through  some  crisis  since  dinner-time 
to-day  is  perfectly  patent,  and  he  has  come  out  of  it 
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as  new  as  if  lie  had  been  made  over  again.  What 
has  happened  ?  ’ 

‘  There’s  no  use  asking  me/  said  Mrs.  Eowland. 
‘  How  should  I  know  ?  Do  listen  to  this,  Frank. 
Just  one  paragraph.  You  might  listen.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  can’t  listen,’  said  Eowland,  wriggling 
impatiently.  ‘  I  never  could.  It’s  too  much  to 
expect  a  man  with  original  ideas  of  his  own  to 
make  a  good  listener.  Besides,  I  must  think.  I 
have  to  be  the  brain  of  this  household  as  well  as  its 
eyes,  ears,  and  tongue.’ 

‘  Promise  not  to  talk  for  more  than  ten  minutes,’ 
said  Sophy,  laying  down  her  book  resignedly  ;  ‘  and 
after  that  I  do  wish  you  would  attend  while  I  read 
to  you.’ 

‘  I  always  thought  Hudson  liked  Sibylla’s 
society,’  said  Eowland.  ‘  Of  course  I  knew  he 
couldn’t  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  let  himself  fall  in 
love.  But  I  thought  her  friendship  made  his 
atrocious  life  more  endurable.  Well,  here  he  is, 
resolved  to  aid  and  abet  the  other  man’s  visits, 
though  he  had  a  very  legitimate  excuse  for  doing 
the  direct  opposite.  Besides,  his  expression  is 
completely  changed.  He  doesn’t  look  down¬ 
trodden.  Ill  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  more 
dignified  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  him.’ 

‘  Who  can  say  ?  ’  replied  Sophy  wearily.  *  I 
can’t  read  the  riddle  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  heart.  If  you 
want  to  know,  you  should  ask  him.’ 
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‘  Ask  him  !  ’  cried  Rowland.  ‘  Oh,  you  women  ! 
I  believe  you  ask  each  other  such  questions  every 
day.  You  would  make  nothing  of  doing  it.  No,  I 
shall  not  ask  him.  And  now  I  see  you  are  going 
to  fidget  till  you  have  read  me  a  chapter  of  that 
everlasting  book.  Fire  away  !  The  quicker  you 
begin,  the  sooner  it  will  be  over.’ 
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CHAPTER  IX 

During  the  week  which  followed  that  eventful 
Sunday,  Hudson  lived  and  moved  and  did  his  daily 
work  upon  the  strength  of  an  idea.  If  it  failed  him, 
he  knew  he  must  fall  into  an  abyss  of  wretched¬ 
ness.  Sometimes  he  pictured  himself  walking  over 
a  slender  bridge  of  rope,  while  beneath  him  a 
precipice  yawned  open.  For  six  days  he  never  even 
passed  Sibylla  on  the  stairs,  a  circumstance  that 
greatly  increased  his  suffering.  As  the  hours  waned 
slowly  away,  each  one  seeming  double  its  usual 
length,  his  thoughts  flew  forward  to  next  Sunday 
with  faint  stirrings  of  hope.  They  might  possibly 
see  each  other  and  exchange  a  few  words,  or 
perhaps — but  this  was  too  much  to  look  for — she 
might  remember  her  promise  of  going  with  him 
to  church.  Sunday  came  at  last,  and  brought  a 
sickening  disappointment.  Keith  drove  up  in  a 
hansom  and  carried  the  brother  and  sister  away, 
Mrs.  Hopkins  gazing  with  approval  from  her  upper 
window. 

1  They’ve  gone  to  see  a  house  he  has  hired  in 
Surrey,’  she  said  to  Hudson,  a  few  minutes  later. 
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‘  A  fine  place,  I  understand  from  Pippin’s  talk ; 
she  never  says  nothing.  Coach-house  and  stables, 
and  men-servants  kept,  and  everything  conformable. 
It  s  easy  to  see  the  direction  his  fancy’s  taking ; 
and  Miss  Lincoln,  she  do  look  sweet  in  a  ’at 
Miss  Jackson  and  me  trimmed  yesterday.  Only 
ribbings  ;  she  wouldn’t  have  a  hostrich  nor  yet  no 
flowers.’ 

Hudson  went  to  chapel  twice  that  day  and 
prayed  for  his  beautiful  lady,  desiring  earnestly  that 
the  lovely  things  of  this  world  might  reach  her  and 
the  dangerous  ones  pass  her  by.  He  needed  all  the 
strength  he  could  collect  during  that  week  and 
many  weeks  to  come. 

Lincoln’s  absence  prolonged  itself  into  February. 
When  he  came  back  it  was  only  to  stay  three  days, 
after  which  he  disappeared  until  the  middle  of 
March.  His  second  visit  lasted  five  days,  and  then 
he  vanished  once  more  into  obscurity — obscurity 
as  far  as  his  family  were  concerned,  to  whom  he 
scarcely  ever  wrote ;  but  Sibylla  learnt  from  various 
Socialist  papers  that  he  was  hard  at  work,  and 
constantly  before  the  public  in  one  way  or  another. 
He  started  clubs  for  working  men,  addressed  meet¬ 
ings,  and  whenever  opportunity  occurred  encouraged 
strikes  without  much  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Once  or  twice  she  reflected  that 
the  abuse  he  and  Lowland  bestowed  on  their 
native  country  was  ungrateful,  since  no  other  would 
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have  allowed  them  the  same  measure  of  freedom. 
Great  Britain  listened  to  their  denunciations  of  her 
laws,  her  religion,  and  her  social  customs,  shook  her 
lion’s  mane  as  if  a  fly  had  touched  it,  and  continued 
to  rule  her  realm  as  before.  Ideas  which  cannot 
get  free  utterance  grow  as  dangerous  as  bottled- 
up  steam.  Give  them  the  safety-valve  of  speech, 
and  they  either  evaporate  or,  coming  into  collision 
with  other  ideas,  are  lost  in  the  crash  that  succeeds. 
Lincoln  knew  this  too  well,  and  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  persecution.  As  yet,  however,  the 
powers  that  govern  had  not  seen  fit  to  grant  his 
desire. 

Sibylla’s  intercourse  with  her  father  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  monthly  receipt  and  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  cheque.  Very  little  remained  of  the 
family  fortune,  but  a  man  who  has  taught  himself 
to  sustain  life  on  oatmeal  and  haricot  beans  is 
tolerably  independent  of  money.  Lincoln  never 
spent  a  superfluous  farthing  on  his  own  needs.  He 
continued  to  give  to  all  who  asked  help,  and  would 
have  given  much  more  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  the  two  frail  creatures  whom  he  called 
‘  Sibylla’s  children.’ 

Life  in  the  ill-assorted  household  lost  dignity 
when  its  chief  was  absent.  Lowland  left  his  books 
unbound  and  chattered  nonsense,  fitly  described  by 
the  slang  word  ‘  gas,’  to  all  who  would  listen. 
Hopkins  began  to  find  existence  dull,  and  lacking  in 
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that  element  which  alone,  in  her  opinion,  confers 
dignity  on  a  woman. 

4  It  don’t  seem  respectable  to  ’ave  no  ’usband,’ 
she  said.  4  A  female  should  never  be  placed  in  such 
a  pore  position.  Ruby  and  Gladys  tell  me  the 
children  harx  when  they  last  sor  their  pa.  I  almost 
wish  I  could  find  ’im.’ 

The  worst  trouble  was  that  Pippin  developed 
quite  a  new  fit  of  naughtiness  during  this  spring. 
He  made  friends  with  the  doctor’s  son,  Arthur 
Griffiths,  and  told  Sibylla  it  was  all  right  because 
his  father  was  a  gentleman.  Sibylla  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  what  indeed  she  knew  before,  that  a 
gentleman  who  has  fallen  from  his  own  sphere  is 
worse  company  than  a  working  man.  Mr.  Griffiths 
had  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  when  his  son  slept 
on  the  stairs  of  the  buildings  where  their  rooms 
were,  or  else  wandered  hopelessly  about  the  streets. 
He  was  a  nice  little  fellow  enough,  starved  and 
meek-looking,  and  if  Pippin  had  brought  him  home 
to  tea  Sibylla  would  have  welcomed  the  poor  child 
gladly.  It  was  the  practice  of  running  after  him  on 
the  pavement  that  filled  her  heart  with  fear. 

Frequently  she  tried  to  induce  her  little  brother 
to  follow  the  rules  of  his  own  order,  and  invite  his 
friend  to  eat  and  drink  with  him  ;  but  Pippin  sturdily 
resisted.  None  of  the  boys  asked  each  other  to  tea. 
It  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  If  he  did  it,  they  would 
soon  find  out.  Arthur  might  tell.  Then  he  should 
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have  his  cap  stolen  and  mud  flung  after  him  in  the 
street.  Sibylla  learnt  that  even  gutter  children  are 
ruled  by  laws  of  etiquette  which  may  not  lightly  he 
transgressed.  She  felt  miserable  about  Pippin  very 
often.  He  was  learning  to  use  language  which 
jarred  on  her  ears ;  to  talk  familiarly  of  customs  she 
hoped  would  have  shocked  his  sense  of  refinement. 
In  fact,  he  was  rapidly  reverting  to  the  monkey 
stage  from  which  we  have  all  sprung. 

His  companions,  with  a  few  honourable  excep¬ 
tions,  were  arrant  cowards.  They  stoned  cats  and 
kicked  girls  smaller  than  themselves,  but  the  least 
touch  of  physical  pain  was  enough  to  send  them 
home  howling.  The  pleasure  of  games  they  scarcely 
understood,  and  their  only  idea  of  amusement  was 
to  stuff  themselves  with  cheap  sweets,  smoke  paper 
cigarettes,  and  throw  each  other’s  headgear  down 
area  steps.  The  girls  were  much  less  objectionable, 
being  early  put  to  domestic  use,  whereas  their 
brothers  from  baby  days  were  bribed  by  pennies  to 
run  out  of  the  house  and  keep  out  of  the  house. 
Sibylla  cried  the  first  time  Pippin  refused  to  take  a 
letter  to  the  pillar-box  until  she  gave  him  some 
coppers  in  recompense.  No  boy  that  he  knew 
would  go  on  an  errand  for  his  mother  or  sister 
unless  he  had  a  penny  or  halfpenny  to  spend  after¬ 
wards.  So  poor  little  Pippin  asserted,  and  it  was 
only  the  sight  of  Sibylla’s  tears  that  recalled  his 
sense  of  chivalry. 
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‘  I  know  that  is  their  way,’  she  said.  ‘But  they 
grow  up  selfish,  lazy  men,  who  care  for  themselves 
from  morning  till  night,  and  lounge  about  the  doors 
of  public-houses.  I  don’t  want  my  Pippin  to  be 
like  that.’ 

For  once  her  distress  conquered,  but  there  were 
other  times  when  she  had  to  yield,  and  see  him  take 
the  path  that  leads  to  ruin.  Love  less  unselfish 
must  have  failed.  She  would  not  let  herself  think 
of  him  as  he  was,  a  perverse,  refractory  boy,  but  as 
he  might  be,  as  she  hoped  he  one  day  would  become  ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  growing  cold,  her  love  gained 
every  week  new  force  and  intensity. 

Meanwhile  Keith  did  not  remain  inactive,  though 
before  long  he  found  it  necessary  to  summon  Lady 
Mary  to  his  aid. 

‘  I  want  those  children  to  have  a  good  time,’ 
he  said. 

‘To  be  sure,’  she  replied.  ‘We  must  all  wish 
that.  By  the  bye,  you  never  kept  your  promise  of 
coming  back  and  telling  me  your  opinion  of  War- 
grave.’ 

‘  If  justice  were  done,  such  men  as  he  would 
be  locked  up,’  said  Keith.  ‘He  is  mad  and 
dangerous.’ 

‘  He  is  a  saint,’  replied  Lady  Mary. 

‘  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  saints  who  murder  their 
wives  and  scandalously  neglect  their  children,’  cried 
Keith,  ‘  He  is  responsible  for  Sibylla’s  death.  You 
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may  throw  a  halo  of  delusion  over  him.  You  never 
loved  Sibylla — I  did.’ 

Lady  Mary  smiled  quietly.  It  entertained  her 
to  see  Keith  roused  from  his  usual  gentleness. 

<  I  hope  you  told  him  your  opinion,’  she  said. 

‘  It  would  do  good.’ 

‘  He  talked  so  fast  I  had  no  opportunity.’ 

‘That’s  always  the  way  with  Wargrave.  He 
drowns  his  friends  in  a  torrent  of  conversation. 

‘  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  he  flung  ideas 
in  their  faces  like  hailstones.  I  kept  silence  because 
I  was  forced,  and  I  kept  my  temper  because  I  don’t 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  father  of  Sibylla’s  children.’ 

‘  Not  yet,’  thought  Lady  Mary.  ‘  When  fire  and 
gunpowder  meet,  there  must  be  an  explosion  sooner 
or  later.’  Aloud  she  said,  ‘  Now  tell  me  how  I  can 
help.  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  what  I  can.’ 

‘  I  think  Sibyl  might  have  a  few  riding  lessons,’ 
said  Keith.  ‘  She  tells  me  she  rode  a  good  deal  in 
America.  I  have  a  horse  that  will  exactly  suit  her 
when  she  is  ready  for  him.  Then  we  can  ride 
together  in  the  Park.  What  the  poor  child  needs  is 
healthy  exercise,  with  a  touch  of  excitement.’ 

‘Yes;  I  agree.’ 

‘  About  her  habit,’  continued  Keith.  ‘  Could 
you  order  one,  and  let  me  know  what  it  costs  ?  Oi 
stay ;  I  had  better  give  you  a  cheque  now,  and  you 
can  spend  it  for  her  just  as  you  see  opportunity.’ 

Lady  Mary  was  neither  a  rich  woman  nor  a 
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generous  one.  She  had,  moreover,  a  passion  for 
small  economies.  When  Keith  searched  in  his 
pocket-book  for  a  cheque,  her  conscience  gave  a 
twinge.  Was  it  seemly  that  he  should  spend  money 
on  her  cousin,  paying  for  the  riding  equipment 
and  who  could  tell  how  much  besides.?  Of  course,  he 
and  Sibylla’s  mother  had  lived  like  brother  and  sister, 
but  for  all  that  no  tie  of  blood  existed  between  them, 
and  Lady  Mary  rejoiced  to  remember  the  fact. 
While  she  struggled  and  argued  with  herself,  Keith, 
unconscious  of  her  mental  tumult,  wrote  a  cheque. 
Lady  Mary  glanced  at  it,  observed  the  amount,  and 
felt  her  fingers  twitch.  Then  summoning  all  her 
resolution,  she  waved  it  aside,  with  an  effort  worthy 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

‘  I  can  get  everything  the  child  needs.  Or  stay— 
if  you  like  to  give  her  the  habit.  But  no ;  better 
not.  Wargrave  might  object.’ 

‘  I  cannot  see  what  Wargrave  has  to  do  with  it.’ 

‘He  is  her  father,’  said  Lady  Mary,  making  one 
last  prodigious  effort.  ‘  Tear  your  cheque  up.’ 

‘Just  as  you  please,’  said  Keith.  ‘But  I  don’t 
mean  to  trouble  myself  about  her  father.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  out  of  town  and  has  left  no  address,  so 
we  can’t  consult  him  if  we  wanted  to.  When  he 

comes  home,  perhaps -  Well,  I  shall  make  up 

nry  mind  how  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  can’t  possibly  be  such  a  fanatic  as  to  deny  his 
daughter  every  innocent  pleasure.’ 

i 
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‘  I  really  do  not  dare  to  predict  what  Wargrave 
could  do  or  couldn’t  do,’  said  Lady  Mary.  ‘You 
are  fully  as  determined  as  he.  It  will  interest  me 
enormously  to  see  which  of  you  conquers.’ 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  she  called  on 
Sibylla,  and  said  her  cheeks  were  very  pale,  and  riding 
lessons  would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world. 

‘  I  daresay  they  might,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘  I  used  to 
ride  in  America,  and  liked  it  enormously.’ 

‘  I  am  your  godmother,’  said  Lady  Mary,  ‘  besides 
being  your  cousin.  What’s  the  use  of  a  gossip  who 
never  makes  her  goddaughter  happy  ?  I  must  really 
attend  to  my  duties.  Now  don’t  begin  to  argue,  dear 
child.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
seeing  you  one  of  the  best  girl  riders  in  the  Park.’ 

‘I  suppose  I  should  have  time,’  faltered  Sibylla. 

‘We  always  have  time  for  everything  we  really 
want  to  do,’  said  Lady  Alary.  ‘  Come  to  lunch  with 
me  to-morrow,  and  let  us  begin  preparations.’ 

Sibylla  yielded,  and  henceforward  anxiety  con¬ 
cerning  Pippin  mingled  strangely  with  joys  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before.  Four  or  five  lessons  in 
a  riding-school  proved  sufficient.  After  those  were 
over  her  education  was  carried  on  by  Keith  and  a 
beautiful  chestnut  horse  called  Firefly.  He  was  the 
gentlest  animal  in  the  world,  but  his  nerves  sometimes 
became  excited,  and  so  did  his  rider’s.  Only  the 
dread  of  confessing  herself  a  weakling  in  the  eyes  of 
her  companion  restrained  her  on  one  or  two  occasions 
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from  showing  fear  openly.  Yet  what  delightful 
mornings  those  were  !  What  wild  exhilaration,  what 
a  delicious  throb  of  mingled  alarm  and  joy  when  the 
instant  for  starting  came  !  Her  early  adventures  in 
Kansas  had  taught  her  something,  but  Molly 
Maguire,  the  Irish  pony  on  whose  back  she  had  often 
leapt  ditches  and  gates,  was  very  unlike  Firefly  ;  and 
Keith  made  a  critical  teacher,  most  anxious  his  pupil 
should  attain  perfection. 

They  always  rode  early,  and  when  the  ride  was 
over  he  went  to  his  work,  and  she  lingered  with  Lady 
Mary  until  the  luncheon  hour  recalled  her  to  Pippin. 
Little  by  little,  during  these  morning  excursions  she 
began  to  unfold  herself,  and  Keith  discovered  things 
that  surprised  him.  It  appeared  that  Lincoln  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  pitching  his  tent,  like  a 
wandering  Arab,  wherever  food  and  water  could  be 
procured  easily,  then  leaving  the  remnants  of  his 
family  to  protect  themselves,  and  vanishing  on  quests 
of  his  own. 

‘  Who  took  care  of  Pippin  and  you  ?  ’  asked  Keith, 
his  forehead  contracting. 

‘  I  took  care  of  Pippin,  and  we  found  people  who 
were  kind  to  us  everywhere.  We  spent  a  year  in 
Jena,  six  months  in  Siena  and  Assisi,  five  in  a  little 
village  near  Brussels,  and  two  more  in  some  queer 
lodgings  in  that  part  of  Paris  where  workpeople  live.’ 

‘  When  did  you  return  to  England  ?  ’  asked  Keith. 

‘  Did  all  this  happen  lately  ?  ’ 
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‘It  happened  long  ago/  said  Sibylla,  and  wondered 
his  expression  should  suddenly  soften  into  a  smile. 

‘  I  was  fifteen  when  we  went  abroad,  and  seventeen 
when  we  came  bach.’ 

‘  And  before  you  were  fifteen  and  went  abroad  ? 
Where  did  you  live  then  ?  ’ 

Sibylla’s  dark  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  his  for  one 
moment  with  a  very  strange  look,  and  he  saw  there 
was  no  likelihood  that  his  question  would  receive  a 
reply.  She  would  not  have  ventured  to  rouse  his 
indignation  against  her  father  and  the  family  tradition 
by  relating  that  tragic  story  of  Denis’s  illness  and 
death.  It  struck  her  as  singular  that  Keith  and 
Hudson  should  each  take  an  interest  in  her  past 
experiences.  Also  that  an  irresistible  impulse 
prompted  her  to  tell  one  friend  the  story  of  her  dark 
days,  while  avoiding  every  allusion  to  them  with  the 

other. 

Once  Keith  said  suddenly,  apropos,  as  it  seemed, 
of  nothing,  ‘  Does  that  poor  clerk,  Hudson,  still  live 
under  your  roof  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  ;  he  has  been  so  hard  worked  lately.  He 
grinds  along  like  an  omnibus  horse,  with  no  time  to 
think.  Imagine  !  he  has  never  seen  daffodils  grow¬ 
ing  wild  ;  never  once  since  he  was  born  gathered  any 
flower  larger  than  a  daisy.’ 

<  But  there  are  lovely  stretches  of  country  near 

Dondon.’ 

We  must  go  a  long  distance  to  find  wild  flowers. 
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And  all  his  people  were  intensely  religious.  They 
thought  it  wrong  to  take  Sunday  excursions.  Even 
now  he  spends  most  of  the  day  in  chapel.  I  tell  him 
it  is  a  pity.’ 

Keith  looked  rather  disgusted.  It  was  difficult 
to  feel  sympathy  for  a  man  with  such  extraordinary 
habits. 

‘  I  wish  he  could  get  an  easier  place  than  his 
present  one,’  continued  Sibylla.  ‘  Only  a  pound  a 
week,  and  he  sits  writing  for  eight,  sometimes  nine, 
hours.’ 

‘  I  will  remember  him  if  opportunity  comes,’ 
said  Keith.  ‘  Let  me  see.  William  Hudson.  Is 
that  his  name  ?  Perhaps  before  long  I  may  discover 
a  corner  for  him.  But  most  clerks  have  a  hard 
time.  We  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.’ 

Sibylla  did  not  like  to  hear  this.  Then  the 
thought  struck  her  that  Hudson  might  scarcely  have 
relished  the  tone  in  which  Keith  spoke  of  him,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  a  pawn  on  a  chess-board,  which 
those  strong,  delicate  fingers,  now  touching  her 
rein,  could  place  in  any  square  he  pleased. 

‘  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  so  kind  to  Pippin,’  she 
said.  ‘  He  is  our  friend  now,  not  an  outsider  any 
more.’ 

‘  That  is  natural,’  replied  Keith. 

But  his  face  darkened  very  perceptibly,  and  the 
subject  was  never  alluded  to  again,  neither  did  she 
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reveal  her  anxiety  on  the  score  of  Pippin.  In  Keith’s 
presence  the  troubles  of  her  life  became  far  off  and 
dream-like,  and  for  the  most  part  she  felt  glad  it 
should  be  so.  Once  Mrs.  Rowland  had  propounded 
a  theory  that  every  human  being  is  sent  into  the 
world  with  a  particular  fate  attached  to  him,  from 
which  escape  is  impossible. 

‘We  must  each  “dree  our  weird,”’  said  the 
unwise  woman  ;  ‘  but  if  you  observe,  you  will  see 
our  fate  corresponds  to  our  characters,  and  never 
alters.  We  cannot  escape  into  another  person’s 
fate,  or  try  a  different  sort  of  sorrow.  It  is  always 
and  inevitably  our  own.’ 

Sibylla  remembered  these  dark  sayings,  and 
turned  them  over  in  her  mind.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  her  fate  changed  while  she  lived  in  Keith’s  society, 
being  caught  up  by  his  stronger,  more  fortunate  one, 
and  overruled.  She  was  only  twenty,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  the  taste  of  physical  enjoyment 
until  he  gave  her  these  rides  on  Firefly.  He  opened 
other  doors  of  pleasure  as  well.  Books  often  came 
to  the  house,  inscribed  ingeniously  with  his  own 
name,  so  that  they  did  not  appear  to  be  gifts. 
Flowers  followed  the  books,  magazines  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  fact,  life  changed,  and  Sibylla  changed 
with  it.  She  wondered  sometimes  if  she  could  be 
the  same  girl  whose  face,  with  its  large  sad  eyes,  used 
to  look  so  plaintively  familiar  in  the  dingy  glass  on 
her  dressing-table. 
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After  a  while  something  in  her  heart,  which  had 
lain  asleep  or  never  lived  at  all,  began  to  make  its 
existence  felt,  with  little  starts  and  gentle  quiverings 
like  the  first  flutter  of  a  very  young  bird.  So  timid 
it  was,  this  new  joy,  scarcely  daring  to  peep  out  lest 
contact  with  the  world  should  break  its  wings.  For 
already  came  misgivings,  doubts,  a  painful  sense  of 
duality,  a  conviction  that  there  were  two  Sibyllas, 
who  must  blend  in  one  before  victory  over  fate  and 
sorrow  could  be  complete. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Lincoln  came  back  on  May  21,  after  a  longer  absence 
from  home  than  usual.  The  weather  was  warm  for 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  he  arrived  in  London  hot 
and  dusty  and  tired.  The  most  ardent  philanthropist 
would  feel  his  enthusiasm  grow  cool  if  he  spent  five 
consecutive  hours  in  a  third-class  railway  compart¬ 
ment,  among  nine  of  his  fellow-mortals.  It  spoke 
well  for  Lincoln’s  character  that  he  had  not  reached 
the  point  of  wishing  to  throw  everyone  out  of  the 
window  before  the  train  stopped  at  King’s  Cross. 

London  looked  cheerful  in  bright  sunshine,  with 
a  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  weary  traveller,  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  rest  in  his  own  particular  arm-chair,  climbed 
the  stairs  of  the  ladder  house  quite  hopefully.  Sounds 
of  voices  came  through  the  closed  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  very  happy  voices,  and  then  a  sweet,  clear 
laugh.  Lincoln  had  never  imagined  it  was  possible 
for  his  daughter  to  laugh  with  such  joyous  abandon¬ 
ment.  He  opened  the  door,  and  stood  still  on  the 
threshold,  dumb  with  amazement.  His  arm-chair 
was  full  !  Keith  Hamilton  sat  there,  while  Pippin 
balanced  on  one  of  the  arms,  and  Sibylla  occupied 
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a  low  seat  in  front.  The  mirth  ceased  directly  he 
appeared,  leaving  a  painful  silence.  Even  the 
master  of  the  house  could  not  fail  to  feel  an  intruder 
in  joining  such  a  party  as  this.  Keith  sprang  to  his 
feet  immediately,  and  the  two  men  exchanged  greet¬ 
ings,  Then  Lincoln  noticed  that  the  aspect  of  the 
room  had  altered.  A  large  china  bowl  full  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  stood  on  his  writing-table,  the  chimney- 
piece  was  gay  with  jonquils  and  narcissus,  a  new 
wicker  work-basket  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  a  little  rosewood  table  with  revolving 
book-shelves  on  the  top  filled  up  a  corner  by  the  fire. 
The  shelves  were  full  of  new  books,  but  this  he  did 
not  observe,  being  indeed  most  terribly  tired. 

‘  Shall  I  get  you  anything  to  eat,  Father  ?  ’  asked 
Sibylla. 

‘  I  dined  at  King’s  Cross.  I  need  nothing.  Are 
there  any  letters  ?  ’ 

This  invariable  question  made  Sibyl’s  heart  sink. 
It  recalled  business  at  once  and  the  sickening  routine 
of  daily  life.  Lincoln  never  spent  time  in  domestic 
chatter.  After  the  longest  absence  his  first  glance 
turned  towards  the  writing-table. 

‘  So  you  are  there,  little  fellow,’  he  said  to  Pippin, 
stroking  his  head  before  taking  the  chair  Sibylla  drew 
forward  and  beginning  to  turn  over  the  huge  stack 
of  letters. 

‘We  are  planning  a  day  in  the  country,’  said 
Keith  :  ‘  your  daughter  and  Pippin  have  promised 
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to  come  into  Surrey  with  me.  Is  there  any  hope 
that  you  can  join  us  ?  ’ 

‘I  shall  be  busy,’  said  Lincoln,  ‘but  the  children 
can  do  as  they  like.  Don’t  let  me  be  an  impediment. 
When  did  you  think  of  going  ?  To-morrow  ?  ’ 

‘  Could  you  spare  me  half  an  hour  before  we 
start  ?  ’  asked  Keith.  ‘  At  ten,  shall  we  say  ?  Or 
to-night?  I  can  come  back  a  little  later.’ 

Lincoln  had  already  opened  the  first  of  his  letters, 
but  something  unusual  in  Keith’s  voice  made  him 
pause  and  crush  the  sheet  back  into  its  envelope. 

‘  I  am  at  your  disposal.  There’s  no  need  to  come 
hack.  Sibyl,  will  you  take  Pippin  away  ?  ’ 

He  never  supposed  for  a  single  second  that  Keith’s 
communication  related  to  her.  His  own  thoughts 
centred  so  exclusively  round  his  work  that  he 
imagined  some  questions  belonging  to  it,  some 
important  discovery  perhaps,  some  criticism  on  a 
stormy  conference  the  Labour  candidates  had  just 
held  in  the  North. 

‘  I  shall  see  you  again  before  I  go,’  said  Keith,  as 
he  held  open  the  door  to  let  Sibylla  pass. 

‘  Not  to-night.  To-morrow.  We  can  never  feel 
sure  of  being  alone  here.’ 

She  looked  back  for  a  moment  with  a  thrill  of 
foreboding  fear.  Her  father  was  certainly  tired, 
though  he  would  not  confess  it.  Two  deep  furrows 
between  his  eyes  bore  witness  to  prolonged  mental 
strain.  His  hand  twitched  as  if  he  were  feverishly 
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anxious  for  the  instant  when  his  heavy  arrears  of 
correspondence  could  be  attacked.  Yet  he  put  force 
upon  himself,  determined  to  do  Keith  full  justice. 
What  would  he  say  when  he  heard  ? 

Keith  went  to  the  hearth-rug,  after  Sibylla  had 
gone,  and  stood  with  one  arm  _  resting  on  the 
chimneypiece,  almost  opposite  Lincoln.  He  could 
not  dislike  Sibylla’s  father,  because  of  the  strange 
resemblance  between  them.  Even  their  voices, 
though  Lincoln’s  was  strong  and  Sibylla’s  weak, 
had  the  same  quality  of  tone. 

‘  You  have  a  question  to  ask  ?  ’  said  Lincoln, 
when  his  visitor  paused  on  the  edge  of  beginning 
conversation.  ‘  Does  it  concern  this  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  ?  ’ 

‘No,’  said  Keith  ;  ‘  it  concerns  your  daughter.’ 

Lincoln  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  the 
tired,  baffled  look  of  one  who  had  been  fighting  the 
wind,  but  at  these  words  colour  rushed  into  his  face 
and  a  visible  tremor  passed  over  him. 

‘  Indeed,’  he  said  ;  ‘  it  concerns  my  daughter !  ’ 

•  ••••••• 

Sibylla  went  to  her  room  and  waited.  Pippin 
soon  relieved  her  of  his  company  by  running  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  Rowlands,  with  whom  he  liked  to  play 
Halma.  She  felt  glad  to  have  silence  round  her 
during  those  eventful  moments  when  the  threads  of 
destiny  were  being  fast  and  irrevocably  woven. 

Only  three  days  since  Keith  had  spoken,  and 
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already  what  a  change  !  At  first  she  had  felt  too 
bewildered  to  reply  with  any  distinctness. 
sudden  storm  of  rain  drove  them  home  early,  and  it 
was  in  Lady  Mary’s  drawing-room  he  first  told  her 
his  happiness  was  in  her  power.  She  could  not  be 
sure  whether  she  were  prepared  for  such  a  confes¬ 
sion  or  not.  In  childhood  she  had  sometimes 
played  with  a  prism  and  seen  the  soft  rainbow 
colours  fall  over  common  things,  giving  them  a 
loveliness  not  their  own.  Just  lately  this  sort  of 
radiance  had  lit  up  the  sordid  details  of  daily  life, 
and  no  doubt,  though  her  mind  had  failed  to  grasp 
the  fact,  it  was  Keith’s  presence  which  served  as  the 
prism. 

The  next  day,  when  they  were  riding,  he  had 
spoken  again,  and  she  had  answered  almost  as 
timidly  as  before.  ‘  I  am  half  afraid,’  she  remem¬ 
bered  saying.  ‘  You  don’t  know  me  yet.  You  may 
be  disappointed.’  And  he  had  given  one  of  those 
sudden  smiles  wdiich  changed  his  whole  counten¬ 
ance,  looking  down  at  her  from  his  tall  height. 
The  idea  that  she  might  be  disappointed  in  him 
never  occurred  to  her ;  nor  did  she  wonder,  as  Lady 
Mary  did,  what  sort  of  history  his  had  been  during 
those  thirteen  years  in  the  East.  It  was  only  her 
own  shortcomings  she  feared.  Love  never  grows 
deep  without  longing  to  bestow  full  confidence. 
Yet  when  she  remembered  how  dark  some  of  her 
past  experiences  were,  she  found  herself  wondering 
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if  courage  to  reveal  them  could  ever  be  forthcoming. 
What  would  he  say  ?  What  would  he  think  ? 
Perhaps  he  would  not  speak  at  all,  but  his  lips 
would  curl  into  that  look  of  disgusted  annoyance 
which  once  she  had  seen  and  once  only.  It 
was  when  he  called,  and  Pippin  brought  him  into 
their  room,  where  she  was  on  her  knees  lighting  the 
fire,  while  Ada  Jackson,  her  fringe  screwed  up  in 
hair- wavers,  reclined  in  an  easy  chair,  dawdling  over 
some  needlework. 

‘  Cannot  that  young  woman  do  this  for  you  ?  ’  he 
had  asked,  after  Ada  left  them  alone.  And  she 
had  replied,  ‘  Oh,  Ada  is  not  our  servant,  you  know. 
She  is  an  invalid,  and  only  does  what  she  likes.’ 
How  ominous  his  silence  seemed  !  It  was  just  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  put  a  match  to  the  fire,  and 
criticised  the  position  of  her  chips,  good-humouredly 
enough.  But  the  moment  was  horrid  while  it 
lasted.  Sibyl’s  white  cheeks  became  crimson  at  the 
very  recollection.  He  was  bitterly  incensed  against 
her  father.  She  felt  sure  of  that.  He  thought  it  dis¬ 
graceful  for  a  lady  to  be  obliged  to  make  her  own 
fire  while  women  of  humble  class  lived  under  the 
same  roof.  ‘  What  were  they  there  for  ?  ’  he  would 
have  said.  4  Does  not  every  hive  contain  working 
bees,  drones,  and  a  queen  ?  ’ 

Each  hour  since  those  first  bewildering  ones  had 
brought  deeper  contentment,  a  surer  confidence. 
He  was  so  kind,  so  patient  with  her  timidity,  so 
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determined  to  soothe  away  her  fears.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  Sibylla  to  feel  herself  taken  care 
of,  she  who  had  spent  her  days  in  caring  for  others. 
Then  he  never  suggested  she  should  leave  Pippin. 
Wherever  they  went,  the  little  brother  must  come 
too,  and  together  they  had  formed  plans  for  the 
child’s  future,  beautiful  plans  which  made  the  heart 
of  one  of  them  bound  with  joy.  It  seemed  very 
wonderful  to  be  so  happy  !  Still  a  captive,  when 
the  order  for  release  has  come,  may  stand  in  the 
door  of  his  cell  looking  back,  thinking  of  the  days, 
not  altogether  dark,  he  has  passed  in  prison.  Prison 
joys  have  a  peculiar  sweetness.  Sibylla  felt  that 
adversity  had  given  her  friends,  and  prosperity 
might  take  them  away. 

There  was  William  Hudson,  whose  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  kindness  had  never  once  failed.  How  often  he 
had  surrendered  his  only  free  hour  on  Saturday 
afternoons  to  play  games  with  Pippin  and  keep  him 
out  of  the  streets  !  Hudson  must  come  and  visit 
her  new  homes  ;  he  must  spend  his  scanty  holidays 
m  Surrey,  or  in  Scotland,  or  wherever  she  happened 
to  be.  But  what  if  he  came  and  did  not  enjoy  him¬ 
self  !  She  compared  his  stooping  shoulders,  shabby 
coat,  and  plebeian  accent  with  Mr.  Leigh’s  graceful 
carriage  and  clear  distinguished  utterance.  It 
would  be  simply  unbearable  if  Hudson,  that  shy, 
sensitive  being,  were  put  to  shame  and  confusion 
and  made  to  wish  himself  far  off  while  under  the 
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shelter  of  her  roof.  Keith  might  try  to  be  kind,  but 
everyone  else,  even  the  servants,  would  see  he  was 
not  what  they  called  ‘  a  gentleman,’  and  treat  him 
coldly  in  consequence. 

There  was  another  friend  named  Hannah  Mus- 
pratt,  a  fireman’s  wife,  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
Lincolns  when  they  first  came  to  London  after 
being  so  long  abroad.  She  was  just  as  unlike  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Ada  as  Lady  Mary  was  unlike  Sibyl’s  own 
mother.  A  gentle,  quiet,  self-possessed  woman, 
whose  religion  had  taught  her  refinement  in  the 
wonderful  way  true  religion  does.  She  never 
gossiped,  or  used  vulgar  language,  or  dressed  in  bad 
taste,  because  her  inner  life  was  connected  with 
noble  ideas,  and  her  thoughts  always  led  her  into 
the  greatest  of  great  company.  She  often  came  to 
visit  the  Lincolns  and  bring  them  new-laid  eggs 
from  her  little  poultry  run.  Keith  might  approve 
of  these  gifts  as  a  graceful  act  of  feudal  homage,  but 
what  would  he  say  to  the  kiss  which  went  with 
them,  the  familiar  inquiries  about  domestic  matters, 
the  tender  assumption  of  being  friends  and  equals, 
who  shared  every  interest  together  ?  From  the 
depths  of  her  heart  Sibylla  wished  her  new  friend 
had  not  been  so  cruelly  rich  as  to  put  the  old  friends 
to  shame.  Riches  and  Poverty  are  forced  to  live 
apart,  because  a  huge  gulf  divides  them  which  no 
mutual  affection  is  able  to  bridge  over.  Hudson 
enjoyed  lovely  things  ;  she  had  often  wished  for  him 
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in  Keith’s  library  and  Lady  Mary’s  drawing-room, 
knowing  well  how  his  face  would  have  kindled  at 
the  sight  of  beautiful  water-colour  drawings  and 
exquisite  flowers  from  the  Riviera.  Only  the 
presence  of  men-servants  might  have  made  him 
nervous,  and  Leigh  would  probably  have  considered 
him  a  ‘  bounder.’  As  for  Lady  Mary,  who  gossiped 
quite  as  eagerly  as  Hopkins  and  on  very  much  the 
same  lines,  she  would  never  be  able  to  endure  Mrs. 
Muspratt’s  company  for  ten  minutes,  if  chance 
threw  them  together.  One  fact,  however,  was 
certain.  Neither  Hudson  nor  Hannah  would 
approach  their  friend’s  door  without  special  invita¬ 
tion,  after  she  had  become  what  they  were  sure  to 
consider  a  fine  lady.  They  would  not  blame  her  if 
ntercourse  ceased,  and  no  one  would  be  to  blame. 
The  fault  would  rest  with  those  artificial  conditions 
which  make  our  human  intercourse  the  ghastly 
mockery  it  often  is.  Wooden  figures,  covered  with 
clothes,  galvanised  into  the  appearance  of  life, 
nodding  and  grimacing  to  each  other  from  opposite 
chairs,  and  never  uttering  an  articulate  sentence, 
though  their  lips  move.  Is  it  to  something  like  this 
that  civilisation  has  brought  us  ? 

‘  I  must  tell  Keith  all  about  it,’  thought  Sibyl. 
‘  He  will  never  want  me  to  forsake  old  friends.  He 
is  sure  to  understand  if  I  explain  everything 
thoroughly.’  The  poor  child  fancied  she  should  have 
more  courage  when  her  surroundings  were  changed 
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and  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  that  he  would  meet 
Ada  en  deshabille  or  hear  the  shouts  of  demoniac 
laughter  with  which  Eowland  amused  a  club  of 
Social  Democrats  every  Saturday  night.  As  the 
time  passed  her  nervousness  increased.  She  knew 
that  some  buttons  must  be  sewn  on  Pippin’s  boots 
and  a  new  ribbon  put  on  his  straw  hat,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  to-morrow’s  visit,  but  it  seemed  impossible 
to  light  a  lamp  and  begin  to  work  now.  Even  if 
she  were  forced  to  sit  up  till  two  o’clock,  in  order 
to  finish,  the  business  must  be  postponed— until  a 
calmer  moment. 

At  last  the  sitting-room  door  opened  and  Keith 
came  down  the  passage.  Opposite  her  room  he  stood 
still.  She  rose,  intending  to  go  out  and  speak  to 
him,  but  just  at  that  moment  Ada  screamed  over 
the  balusters  to  Ruby  to  be  quick  and  bring  her 
some  soap  she  was  waiting  for  :  the  child  ran  past, 
clattering  a  tray,  the  front-door  bell  rang  loudly. 
The  stairs  in  that  house  were  always  thronged,  and 
even  the  walls  had  ears.  Sibylla  waited  till  the 
tumult  ceased,  and  then  of  course  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  gone  !  She  told  herself  next  that  she  had 
acted  foolishly,  since  a  glance  would  have  been  better 
than  nothing.  That  ring  at  the  door  meant  a  visitor 
for  Lincoln,  a  very  important  visitor,  ushered  in  by 
Rowland  himself ;  and  now  a  second  long  conference 
followed  the  first,  while  Sibylla  controlled  her 
impatience  as  best  she  could.  At  eight  o’clock  up 
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came  Pippin,  looking  anxious  and  struggling  with 
tears. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  I  thought 
you  were  playing  with  Frank.’ 

‘  You  are  not  going  away,  Trixie  !  ’  he  cried. 
‘  You  won’t  leave  me  alone  with  Father — you 
couldn’t,  you  couldn’t !  Say  you  couldn’t  !  ’ 

‘  Who  told  you  of  such  a  thing  ?  I  am  not 
going.’ 

‘  They  all  say  you  are.  Is  it  because  I  have 
been  tiresome  ?  I  didn’t  mean  to  be.  Don’t  go, 
Trixie  ;  don’t !  ’ 

‘  I  shall  take  you  wherever  I  go.  There’s  no 
need  to  be  afraid.’ 

‘  They  think  you  won’t  be  able.  But  I  could 
hide,  and  then  run  after  you.  I  couldn’t  be  here 
alone.  And  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  tiresome.  It  is  my 
nature.  Only,  if  you  stay  I  will  never  go  with  the 
boys  any  more.’ 

He  held  Sibylla  tightly,  and  implored  again  and 
again  for  a  promise  that  she  would  never  leave  him. 

‘  I  won’t,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘  I  have  said  I  won’t. 
You  are  coming  with  me.  Bemember  all  Keith  told 
you  about  our  new  home.  We  may  go  away  for  a 
very  little  while,  but  I  shall  come  back  and  bring 
you.  I  always  keep  my  promise.  And  you  shall 
have  a  new  book  to  amuse  you  while  we  are  gone.’ 

‘  I  don’t  care  for  new  books,’  said  Pippin.  ‘It’s  lyou 
I  want.  And  I  am  afraid  of  what  may  happen  if  you 
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go.  Don’t,  Trixie  !  Stay  with  me.  I  know  what 
“  a  little  while  ”  means  quite  well.  It  means  for 
ever' 

She  reassured  him  with  difficulty,  and  saw  that, 
though  he  tried  to  receive  comfort,  great  doubts,  not  of 
her  truthfulness,  but  of  her  power  to-do  as  she  wished, 
lingered  in  his  mind.  When  at  last  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  go  to  bed  in  his  father’s  room,  she  took  out 
her  workbox  and  attacked  those  terrible  buttons. 
How  stiff  the  boots  were  !  She  bruised  her  fingers 
in  handling  them,  broke  three  needles,  and  still 
fancied  her  sewing  was  insecure.  There,  the  visitor 
was  departing  at  last !  Frank’s  cheerful  voice  made 
the  landing  resound  as  they  hastened  downstairs 
together.  Sibylla  put  the  boots  away,  washed  her 
stiff  hands,  and  waited.  Actually  waited,  though  no 
reason  remained  why  she  should  not  go  to  her  father 
at  once. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  below  Mrs.  Rowland  began 
to  play  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  the  sound  floated 
up,  filling  the  whole  house.  She  had  been  excellently 
taught  in  Stuttgart,  and  played  with  great  power. 
The  dreamy  sadness  of  the  opening  part  and  the 
strain  of  reckless  levity  that  succeeds  were  alike  well 
rendered  ;  the  story  of  a  soul  fighting  against  grief, 
determined  not  to  ‘go  under.’  Then  followed  the 
hot  despair  of  the  third  and  final  movement,  burn¬ 
ing,  quivering  sounds  that  penetrated  Sibylla’s  brain 
and  made  her  heart  throb.  Hudson  also  listened  in 
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his  room,  wishing  Mrs.  Rowland  had  chosen  to  play 
Handel  instead.  This  passionate  music  woke  up  all 
the  longings  after  earthly  blessedness  which  he 
struggled  to  hold  back.  Other  men  had  loved  and 
agonised  as  well  as  he.  This  was  evident,  else  such 
music  could  not  exist.  But  Genius  has  power  of 
expression,  and  can  send  echoes  of  its  suffering  down 
through  all  the  ages.  He  suffered,  and  was  forced 
to- remain  dumb. 

Ten  o’clock  struck.  Mrs.  Rowland  closed  her 
piano,  and  Sibylla,  understanding  it  must  be  now  or 
never,  went  to  her  father’s  room. 
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CHAPTER  XI" 

Lincoln  was  standing  byHds  table,  searching  for  an 
address  in  a  very  old  battered  copy  of  the  London 
Directory.  His  finger  moved  slowly  along  the  page 
until  he  found  what  he  wanted,  and  then  he  turned 
to  write  the  words  down,  whispering  them  to  him¬ 
self,  after  the  manner  of  people  who  live  much  alone. 
It  seemed  an  enormous  time  to  Sibyl  before  he 
became  aware  that  she  was  present. 

‘  You  should  not  sit  up  so  late,’  he  said.  ‘  Why 
don’t  you  go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock?  These  late 
hours  make  you  look  blanched.’ 

‘  I  wanted  to  have  some  talk  with  you.  That  is 
why  I  stayed  up.’ 

He  shot  a  penetrating  glance  at  her  face,  then 
took  his  usual  seat  and  began  to  turn  over  sheets  of 
paper  in  his  thin,  nervous  hands.  Sibyl  hesitated 
whether  to  speak  or  go  away.  Something  decided 
her  to  do  the  first.  It  was  a  child’s  voice  talking  in 
the  street. 

‘  You  have  heard  what  Keith  has  to  tell  you  ?  ’ 
she  began. 

He  nodded. 
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‘  I  should  like  to  know  the  answer  you  mean  to 
return.’ 

‘  The  answer  I  mean  to  return.  Is  this  question 
to  be  decided  by  me  ?  ’ 

‘  No.  But  I  should  like  to  have  your  advice, 
your  approval,  your  consent.’ 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little,  and  ended  in  a  sound 
not  unlike  a  sob. 

Lincoln  wheeled  round  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  fixed  earnestness.  At 
that  moment  the  resemblance  between  them  was 
startling. 

‘  I  have  never  wished  to  control  my  children’s 
consciences,’  he  said.  ‘While  they  were  little,  I 
shielded  them  from  evil  influence.  You  are  almost 
of  age  now.  How  old  ?  Twenty  ?  If  I  disapproved 
of  this  marriage,  I  should  still  reserve  my  opinion. 
But  on  the  whole  I  do  not  disapprove.’ 

‘  You  like  him  !  ’  cried  Sibyl,  seized  by  sudden 
unexpected  hope. 

‘No.  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  hate  him.’ 

She  drew  a  few  steps  back,  and  remained  mute. 

‘  To  hate  him,’  repeated  Lincoln.  ‘  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  social  customs  I  loathe,  against  which  I 
have  fought  and  mean  to  fight  as  long  as  I  have 
breath  in  my  body.  The  first  minute  I  saw  him  I 
was  aware  of  a  repulsion  between  us.  An  atmosphere 
of  death  surrounds  such  men — well  educated,  well 
dressed,  well  fed,  moving  about  the  world  as  if  they 
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had  an  absolute  right  to  everything  it  contains, 
perfectly,  callously  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  that 
go  on  every  hour  in  order  to  give  them  the  luxuries 
they  claim  as  a  right.  And  you,  my  own  daughter, 
ask  me  “  if  I  like  him  ”  !  ’ 

‘You  said  you  did  not  disapprove.’ 

‘  I  am  told  he  is  less  ignoble  than  most  men  of 
his  sort.  No  great  moral  offences  can  be  charged  to 
him  ;  at  least,  none  have  been  discovered.  Mary 
Calverly  assures  me  he  will  make  what  is  called  “  a 
good  husband.”  I  have  a  note  from  her  here.  She 
refers  me  to  this  one  and  that  one,  names  of  people 
like  himself.  Anselm  is  said  to  be  delighted.  You 
will  go  back  to  the  sort  of  existence  your  mother 
and  I  were  thankful  to  leave.  And  on  the  whole  it 
is  the  existence  best  fitted  for  you.’ 

‘  Do  you  say  so  because  you  despise  me  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  claim  to  despise  anyone,  least  of  all  my 
own  daughter.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time  that  the  life  which  attracts  me  repels 
you.  It  is  a  hard  life.  But  there  is  a  wonderful 
fascination  in  it  for  those  who  look  below  the 
surface.  If  you  had  felt  the  smallest  impulse  to 
share  our  interests,  to  help  our  work,  the  idea  of 
such  a  marriage  as  this  would  have  been  repulsive 
to  you.  It  is  evidently  not  repulsive,  and  that 
being  so,  what  can  I  say?  Each  human  being  must 
accomplish  his  own  destiny.’ 

‘  What  did  you  want  me  to  do  that  I  have  not 
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done  ?  ’  said  Sybil.  ‘  You  never  wished  me  to  work 
for  the  poor,  to  visit  them,  to  contrive  pleasures,  to 
teach.  Besides,  I  have  had  no  time.’ 

‘  That  is  only  tinkering,’  said  Lincoln  ;  ‘  it  doesn’t 
touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  leisure  for  such  amusements  after  you  are  married. 
It  is  a  crime  that  people  should  be  forced  to  live 
under  conditions  which  make  charity  acceptable. 
The  day  may  come  when  all  men  can  meet  on  equal 
terms  and  no  one  be  reduced  to  beg  alms  from 
another.  It  is  to  hasten  that  day  we  are  working 
and  striving.  Those  who  have  pledged  themselves 
to  take  no  rest  till  it  comes  had  better  contract  as 
few  ties  as  possible.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again,  I  should  not  marry.  It  was  a  mistake.  But 
you  are  free  to  do  what  you  please,  to  choose  the 
husband  you  please,  to  shape  your  circumstances 

just  as  you  please.  I  might  have  wished -  But  it 

is  idle  to  wish.  We  must  each  bend  before  the 
inevitable.’ 

‘  I  have  sympathised  with  you  far  more  than  you 
think,’  said  Sibylla  timidly,  ‘  only  I  see  there  are 
mistakes.  We  help  the  poor  by  lifting  them  up  to 
our  own  level,  not  by  sinking  to  theirs.  It  has  done 
no  good  to  send  Pippin  among  boys  of  a  lower 
grade.  Oh,  don’t  misunderstand  me  !  I  think  it  is 
shocking  there  should  be  a  Pariah  class  we  cannot 
mix  with  for  fear  of  contamination.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  they  are  coarse  and  rough  and  ignorant  of 
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real  beauty.  Nothing  makes  me  feel  with  you  so 
much  as  the  knowledge  that  these  children  are  born 
in  a  state  of  life  which  makes  true  culture  almost 
impossible.  But  I  want  to  draw  them  up  to  me.  I 
don’t  want  to  go  down  to  them.  That  helps  nobody. 
And  Pippin  is  too  little  to  have  much  influence  for 
good.  Besides,  what  can  you  hope  for,  when  he  is 
only  one  among  many  ?  He  is  lost  in  a  crowd  and 
gets  drawn  with  the  rest.’ 

‘  If  every  father  did  as  I  have  done,’  said 
Lincoln,  ‘  that  difficulty  would  vanish.  Children 
should  be  given  equal  advantages  from  the  hour  of 
birth.  These  early  distinctions  are  a  scandal.  One 
boy  is  marked  as  a  Prince  in  his  cradle,  another  as 
a  Thief.  Yet  both  were  born  equal.  In  fact,  the 
Thief  may  have  had  better  natural  instincts  and  a 
stronger  brain  than  the  Prince.  There  should  be 
one  course  of  training  for  all,  until  it  is  discovered 
what  each  child  is  best  fitted  for  ;  then  we  might 
begin  to  specialise,  and  not  till  then.’ 

‘  But  this  Golden  Era  has  not  come  yet,’  cried 
Sibyl,  ‘  and  in  the  meantime  you  sacrifice  your 
son.’ 

‘  It  never  will  come  unless  there  are  a  few  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  half-way  to  meet  it,’  replied  Lincoln. 

‘  Now,  let  me  say  one  word.  I  had  not  meant  to 
say  it,  but,  as  you  criticise  me,  I  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  criticise  you.  We  have  two  children 
belonging  to  this  Pariah  class  under  our  roof.  Have 
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you  once  tried  to  draw  them  up  to  your  own  level  ? 
Do  you  ever  admit  them  to  your  readings  with 
Pippin  ?  Does  it  strike  you  that  they  need  your 
help  as  much,  and  have  as  strong  a  claim  upon  your 
sympathy,  as  he  ?  ’ 

‘It  was  wrong,  but  we  felt  so  glad  to  be  some¬ 
times  alone.  I  have  more  influence  with  him  when 
no  other  child  is  there.  He  does  not  like  those  little 
girls  ;  he  becomes  his  best  self  when  we  can  read 
and  talk  by  ourselves.  Yet  I  have  doubts.  ...  I 
used  to  take  them  with  us  to  the  Gardens.  ...  I 
have  tried  more  than  once.  I  have  never  forgotten.’ 

‘  If  love  is  worth  anything,’  said  Lincoln,  ‘  it 
embraces  all  around  us.  You  may  love  your  brother 
more  than  other  children,  though  that  is  a  weakness, 
but  you  should  never  let  your  active  service  stop 
with  him.’ 

‘  I  ought  not,’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  I  own  it.  But  when 
you  say  the  other  children  have  as  much  claim  upon 
me  as  he,  I  cannot  go  with  you.  The  love  I  feel  for 
him  was  given  me  by  Nature.  We  had  the  same 
mother.  There  is  a  link  between  us  which  cannot 
be  cut.  Other  children  may  disappoint  me  or 
make  me  sad.  They  have  no  power  to  break  my 
heart.  Pippin  has.  My  whole  happiness  in  this 
world  depends  on  his  peace  of  mind,  on  his  goodness, 
on  the  knowledge  that  he  is  doing  well.  If  he  fails, 
I  fail.  If  he  suffers,  I  suffer.  That  is  love  as  I 
understand  love.  I  don’t  know  any  other  way  of 
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loving.  But  is  it  possible  to  feel  my  heart  bound  up 
as  closely  with  every  child  in  the  world  ?  ’ 

‘  Our  hearts  should  be  bound  up  with  the  whole 
of  humanity,’  said  Lincoln.  ‘  It  is  that  inspired 
selfishness  you  call  love  which  has  wrecked  our 
social  progress.’ 

‘  If  I  cared  for  all  children  as  I  care  for  Pippin 
- ’said  Sibylla,  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 

In  the  street  below,  the  same  child  whom  they 
had  heard  before  began  to  cry  again,  and  this  time 
words  were  audible.  ‘  Don’t,  Mother  ;  don’t  !  Let 
us  come  home  .  .  .  come  home  !  ’ 

Lincoln  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

‘  A  little  girl,’  he  said,  ‘  and  a  drunken  woman. 
Frank  has  gone  to  them.  She  won’t  listen  ;  she  is 
going  her  own  way.’ 

‘  You  see  !  ’  cried  Sibylla,  and  burst  into  tears. 
‘  If  that  child  were  my  sister,  I  should  lose  my 
senses  with  grief.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  rest  for  thinking 
of  the  horrors  outside.  This  misery  darkens  the 
whole  of  life,  but  still  I  do  live.  I  contrive  to  keep 
sane.  Nature  has  not  given  me  a  heart  large  enough 
to  take  in  the  whole  world.  And  I  think  she  has 
done  well,  unless  with  the  love  she  also  gave  power 
to  act.  You  ask  what  is  impossible.’ 

‘I  want  to  keep  the  ideal  before  you,’  said  her 
father.  ‘  If  we  recognised  each  man  and  woman  as 
our  brother  and  sister,  the  wrongs  that  have  lasted 
for  ages  would  soon  be  set  right.  What  do  I  care 
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for  the  fact  that  some  miserable  wretch  who  tries 
to  shoot  me  is  a  Turk  or  a  Chinese  ?  He  is  of  the 
same  human  family.  He  only  attacks  me  because 
he  thinks  it  his  duty,  because  some  ruffians  have 
paid  him  to  be  a  soldier.  If  he  can  be  brought  to 
see  that  I  love  him,  the  ties  of  Nature  will  assert 
themselves  and  we  shall  become  friends.  Religion 
divides  us.  Nationality  divides  us.  Family  life 
divides  us.  So  we  struggle,  and  go  on  struggling, 
and  try  to  push  each  other  down  and  get  on  the  top. 
Each  for  himself  and  his  own.  We  are  like  Alpine 
climbers  linked  with  one  rope.  When  the  rope 
breaks,  destruction  is  universal.  Yet  in  our  madness 
we  persist  in  cutting  it.  I  want  you  to  see  the 
truth  of  this ;  to  receive  the  idea  that  selfishness  is 
contrary  to  Nature,  not  only  wrong  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  but  destructive  in  a  material  one.  Whatever 
injures  my  neighbour,  sooner  or  later  injures  me. 
Will  human  beings  ever  grasp  the  truth  of  that  law  ?  ’ 

‘I  suppose  I  am  stupid,’  said  Sybil.  ‘I  always 
knew  that  I  didn’t  take  in  things.  But  then  I  have 
never  been  happy.  Sometimes  I  fancy  that  if  I  had 
only  once  known  what  it  means  to  be  really  happy,  I 
could  help  other  people  better.  We  cannot  give 
what  we  don’t  possess.  Perhaps  that  is  a  law  as 
much  as  the  other.  I  want  Pippin  to  believe  in 
happiness.  If  I  go  away  I  hope  you  will  let  him 
come  with  me.’ 

‘  Never  !  ’  cried  Lincoln.  ‘  I  consent  to  part 
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from  you  because  we  are  already  parted  by  a  division 
wider  than  time  or  space  can  create.  But  he  is  a 
child,  too  young  to  be  responsible.  He  must  be 
protected.’ 

‘  You  can  choose  any  school  you  like,’  urged 
Sybil ;  ‘  the  Board  school,  if  it  seems  best.  Only 
let  him  live  with  me ;  let  him  still  feel  that  I  make 
his  home,  as  I  always  have  done  till  now.’ 

‘  I  had  better  be  explicit  from  the  very  beginning,’ 
said  Lincoln,  his  forehead  contracting.  ‘Hamilton 
has;  been  explicit.  There  is  no  need  for  polite 
fictions  on  either  side.  I  don’t  choose  to  have  my 
son  turned  into  the  sort  of  man  I  hold  in  abhorrence. 
It  would  be  deceiving  you  to  pretend  otherwise. 
The  day  you  marry  you  must  part  from  your  brother. 
I  don’t  mean  that  you  cannot  see  him  in  this  house 
if  you  care  to  come.  But  he  shall  never  with  my 
consent  go  to  yours.  Can  you  or  Hamilton  suppose 
that  I  should  allow  my  boy  to  grow  up  in  the 
nauseous  atmosphere  of  society,  listening  to  the 
poisonous  small  talk  he  is  certain  to  hear,  having  his 
mind  prejudiced  against  truth,  not  of  set  purpose, 
but  by  unconscious  influence,  the  most  pernicious 
influence  of  all  ?  Be  wise  !  Give  way  to  circum¬ 
stance,  and  let  him  gradually  forget  you.  It  will 
save  much  pain  on  both  sides.’ 

Sibylla  stared  at  her  father  as  if  his  words  had  a 
paralysing  effect. 

‘  Let  him  gradually  forget  me !  ’  she  repeated. 
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‘  Yon  cannot  possibly  know  what  your  words 
mean -  ’ 

‘  Children  forget  quickly,’  said  Lincoln. 

Sibylla  hid  her  face  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  The 
clock  ticked  loudly,  marking  second  after  second. 
Lincoln,  finding  she  did  not  speak,  returned  to  his 
writing.  Suddenly  he  heard  her  move,  and  the  next 
instant  she  was  standing  between  the  table  and  the 
window,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  dread  and 
perplexity,  as  if  he  were  someone  she  did  not  know 
but  had  every  reason  to  fear. 

‘  I  understand  why  you  are  willing  I  should 
marry.  Perhaps  even  if  I  had  not  wished  to  marry, 
if  I  had  stayed  at  home,  you  would  have  taken 
Pippin  from  me.’ 

‘  No ;  I  should  have  left  things  as  they  are.  You 
spoil  him,  but  that  is  to  be  expected.  While  you 
stayed  here,  I  thought  of  you  as  always  living 
together.  Does  it  surprise  you  that  now  I  feel 
differently,  that  my  reason  and  conscience  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  having  his  mind  alienated  from  mine  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  it  doesn’t  surprise  me.  I  can  never  feel 
surprised  any  more.  But  you  must  see  that  this 
present  plan  of  life  cannot  last.  This  household 
will  not  keep  together  long.  When  it  breaks  up, 
what  shall  you  do  with  Pippin  ?  ’ 

‘  I  shall  send  him  abroad  to  be  educated.’ 

‘  Where  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question.’ 
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‘  Yon  mean  to  divide  us  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  told  you  already  what  I  mean.  Why 
force  me  to  repeat  ?  ’ 

‘  Then  I  shall  stay,’  said  Sibylla  slowly. 

Her  face  was  as  white  as  paper.  She  did  not 
look  at  her  father  any  more,  hut  over  his  head,  as  it 
seemed  at  some  far-off  vision.  For  a  second  Lincoln 
felt  alarmed. 

‘  Make  no  rash  vow,’  he  said.  ‘  You  cannot 
decide  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.’ 

.  ‘  There  is  nothing  to  decide,  no  question  that 
admits  of  argument.’ 

‘  I  should  have  thought  there  was  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  argument.’ 

‘  Children  forget  quickly,’  said  Sibylla,  looking  at 
him  again.  ‘  Is  that  what  you  thought  ?  ’ 

He  gave  an  impatient  gesture,  and  caught  up 
his  pen.  She  went  towards  the  door,  but  just  before 
reaching  it  heard  her  name  spoken,  and  saw  that  he 
had  pushed  his  writing  materials  on  one  side. 

‘  Do  you  remember  that  another  person  is 
involved  in  this  question  which  you  think  admits  of 
no  argument  ?  I  understood  him  to  say  you  had 
given  him  a  promise.’ 

‘  He  must  absolve  me  from  the  promise.’ 

‘  Is  he  likely  to  see  the  force  of  this  sudden 
change  ? ’ 

‘  I  should  have  thought  so  an  hour  ago  ;  I  am 
not  sure  now,’ 
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‘  Yon  are  ill,  Sibyl.  You  had  better  go  and  sleep. 
To-morrow  you  will  be  able  to  judge  clearly.’ 

‘  I  am  not  in  the  least  ill ;  I  have  had  a  shock, 
that’s  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never  saw  clearly 
until  this  moment.’ 

‘  How  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’ 

She  had  come  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
was  standing  by  the  table,  holding  it,  as  if  for 
support.  Her  voice  shook,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  break  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

‘  You  do  not  know  what  love  is,  and  yet  you 
hope  to  save  the  world.  I  might  .  .  .  some  day 
perhaps  ...  a  long  time  off  .  .  .  love  all  children 
because  I  have  begun  by  loving  one.  That’s 
Nature’s  way  of  teaching  love,  and  it  is  the  best,  the 
only  way.  We  can’t  fight  against  Nature.  If  I 
leave  Pippin,  he  will  grow  up  hard  and  careless, 
very  likely  wicked.  I  am  stupid,  and  not  able  to 
rise  to  great  ideas,  but  I  can  love.  ...  It  is  all  I 
am  fit  for.  .  .  .  While  he  has  me  there  will  always 
be  something  between  him  and  evil.  ...  I  don’t 
know  how  to  say  it  in  words.  Of  course,  to  you 
this  seems  foolishness.  You  think  that  children 
would  be  more  wisely  brought  up  if  the  State  took 
them  from  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  educated 
them  exactly  alike.  I  have  heard  you  say  so. 
Perhaps  in  the  long  run,  as  multitudes  of  parents 
are  bad,  that  plan  might  work  well  for  the  race  as  a 
whole.  It  would  destroy  Pippin.  ...  I  am  still 
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foolish,  you  see.  I  can’t  take  large  views.  I  only 
know  about  my  one  little  boy.  If  I  were  forced  to 
leave  him  now,  he  would  think  me  a  traitor,  and  my 
own  heart  would  be  torn  out  by  the  roots.  This  is 
Natuie.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Nature  is  only  another  name  for 
God  ?  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  I  cannot  think  or  act 
differently.  I  have  no  choice.  I  must  do  according 
to  the  laws  of  my  being.’ 

Lincoln  had  sprung  to  his  feet  long  before  she 
ceased  speaking — all  in  a  white  heat. 

‘You  say  I  don’t  understand  what  love  means. 
How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  loved,  only 
too  passionately.  Even  now  it  scorches  me,  or,  as 
you  would  say,  tears  my  heart  out,  to  remember  how 
I  loved.  Of  late  years  I  have  seen  there  is  a  higher 
law  than  Nature’s,  and  curbed  the  selfish  egotism  of 
my  own  feeling.  You  are  resigned  to  part  from  this 
mm  !  When  I  loved  your  mother,  the  whole 
universe  of  human  beings— yes,  and  God  and  the 
Devil,  every  power  above  and  below — would  not  have 
kept  me  from  her  side.’ 

‘  And  Keith  may  imagine  I  am  cold !  ’  thought 
Sibylla,  with  a  sudden  accession  of  distress.  She  was 
bewildered  by  the  difference  between  a  man’s  idea 
of  love  and  a  woman’s.  Her  father  spoke  as  if  love 
and  the  blind  egotism  of  passion  were  practically 
one  and  the  same,  or,  at  all  events,  too  closely  con¬ 
nected  ever  to  divide.  She  knew  the  first  and 
not  the  second.  Yet  who  could  dare  to  say  that 
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her  powers  of  loving  were  feeble  or  limited  on  that 
account  ? 

‘  Go  and  rest,’  said  Lincoln  more  gently.  ‘  You 
are  tired,  and  there  will  be  time  to-morrow.  Let  us 
say  good-night  and  rest.’ 

He  had  cooled  down  so  suddenly  that  she  could 
almost  have  brought  herself  to  believe  his  outburst 
of  vehement  self-defence  was  a  dream.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  bolt  had  shot  back  in  his  breast,  giving 
freedom  for  one  minute  to  the  spirit  that  lay  im¬ 
prisoned  there.  One  cry  of  pain,  one  look  at  the 
beautiful  sunshine  flooding  the  fields  of  the  past, 
then  silence,  fortitude,  and  the  sound  of  an  iron  lock 
that  turned.  Sibylla  left  the  room  feeling  that  they 
had  parted  for  ever. 
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CHAPTERXII 

There  was  no  ©xpedition  into  the  country  on 
Saturday,  but  Pippin  showed  very  little  sign  of  regret. 
His  eyes  followed  Sibylla  anxiously  about  the  room, 
and  grew  large  with  terror  when  a  mysterious 
brougham  called  at  twelve  o’clock  to  take  her  to 
Lady  Mary’s.  He  knew  that  a  letter  and  telegram 
had  both  been  given  into  her  hands  since  breakfast¬ 
time,  and  judged  something  important  must  be  under 
discussion,  since  his  father  looked  gloomy,  and  she 
herself  had  evidently  spent  the  night  in  tears.  In 
vain  she  assured  him  her  absence  would  last  only  a 
few  hours.  He  remained  inconsolable,  and  at  last, 
when  Fiank  seaiched  for  him,  intending  to  propose 
a  visit  to  the  waxworks,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  gone  out  alone.  Not  to  play  with  his  friends 
this  time,  but  to  wait  near  Lady  Mary’s  door  until 
he  saw  his  sistei  appear  again.  Then  he  ran  forward 
and  caught  hold  of  her  dress.  A  gentleman  was  by 
her  side  whose  face  seemed  strangely  familiar,  though 
they  had  never  seen  each  other  before.  His  eyes 
rested  on  the  child  with  that  fixed  look,  at  once 
dreamy  and  penetrating,  which  was  characreristic  of 
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the  Lincolns,  and  recalled  his  father  to  Pippin’s 
mind. 

‘  Is  this  Philip  ?  ’  he  asked ;  and  when  Sibylla 
said  ‘  Yes,’  added  quickly,  in  a  tone  of  deep,  almost 
shocked,  compassion,  ‘  Poor  little  fellow  !  ’ 

The  carriage  wTas  waiting  ;  they  stepped  inside, 
and  were  being  driven  away  before  Pippin  perceived 
that  his  sister’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  her  hand 
as  cold  as  ice. 

‘  Who  was  that  ?  ’  he  said,  ‘  and  why  did  he  pity 
me  ?  Because  you  are  going  to  be  taken  away  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  no.  I  shall  not  leave  you.  It  was  Uncle 
Anselm.’ 

‘  But  why  did  he  pity  me  and  look  shocked  ? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  me,  Sibyl  ?  ’ 

The  child’s  hand  went  up  to  his  face  uneasily. 

‘You  are  all  right,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘Don’t  be 
afraid.  He  was  thinking  of  other  things.’ 

Then  she  remembered  hearing  long  ago  that 
Anselm  Lincoln  was  credited  with  second  sight. 
Her  father  had  spoken  once  of  his  brother’s  curious 
flashes  of  perception  and  glimpses  into  future  events, 
half  in  ridicule,  half  in  earnest,  as  people  do  speak  of 
these  things. 

‘  He  may  have  felt  sorry  for  you  because  there  is 
no  one  to  love  you  but  me,’  she  said  hurriedly,  trying 
to  reassure  both  the  child  and  herself.  ‘  Oh,  Pippin, 
we  must  be  good  to  one  another  !  We  shall  soon  be 
alone  in  the  wTorld  together.’ 
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‘  I  shall  take  care  of  us  both/  said  Pippin  bravely. 

This  meeting  with  Anselm  was  never  alluded  to 
again,  but  lay  in  his  mind,  held  fast  by  the  retentive 
memory  of  childhood  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  dark,  or 
when  Sibylla  had  gone  out,  he  recalled  that  strange, 
pitiful  look  with  a  shiver.  ‘  Poor  little  fellow  l  ’ 
Why  was  he  so  unfortunate  ?  Did  Uncle  Anselm 
think  some  terrible  thing  was  going  to  happen  or 
had  already  happened  ?  Nothing  could  be  terrible 
while  Sibyl  stayed  at  home  and  they  loved  each 
other. 

On  Sunday  Hudson,  who  had  heard  many  dis¬ 
tracting  rumours,  met  the  brother  and  sister  on  the 
stairs  and  was  alarmed  by  the  change  in  Sibylla’s 
appearance.  Her  voice  sounded  tremulous  as  she 
asked  him  to  come  into  their  room  for  a  few 
moments. 

‘  There  is  something  you  can  do  for  me,  if  you 
will,’  she  said. 

‘Anything  /’  replied  Hudson,  with  a  leap  of  the 
heart. 

‘  It  is  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  be  alone.  There 
must  be  a  long  talk,  a  last  talk.  ’ 

‘  I  understand.’ 

‘Father  will  be  out,  and  he  is  going  to  take 
Pippin  with  him.  He  never  did  that  before.  It 
surprises  me,  but  I  am  glad.  Only  Frank  and  Sophy 
are  out  too,  and  I  don’t  want  the  women  upstairs  to 
hear — to  come~near  us - ’ 
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‘  I  will  take  care  they  observe  nothing.  I  shall 
stay  in  the  Rowlands’  room.  Trust  it  all  to  me.’ 

4  How  good  you  are  !  No  one  but  you  would 
undertake  such  troublesome  services.  You  have 
been  a  friend  to  Pippin  and  me  ever  since  you 
came.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  some  terrible  troubles 
lately.’ 

‘  They  are  all  so  vexed  and  disappointed.  Yes,  I 
have  gone  through  a  horrid  time.’  She  looked  at  him 
dreamily,  as  if  her  ears  still  caught  the  sound  of 
eager,  hot  discussion. 

‘  They  had  arranged  everything  when  I  went  to 
Lady  Mary’s  yesterday.  What  Father  said  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  taken  as  unqualified  consent.  They 
meant  me  to  be  married  at  once,  and  Uncle  Anselm 
said  he  should  give  me  the  same  things  he  gave  his 
own  daughter,  Beatrix,  when  she  married  last  year. 
Oh,  it  was  all  thought  out  and  planned  !  But  directly 
I  told  them - ’ 

‘  They  did  not  understand.’ 

‘  No  one  seems  able  to  understand.  They  think 
Pippin  is  only  an  excuse.  Uncle  Anselm  saw  me 
alone.  He  said  he  should  never  persuade  me  to 
marry  against  my  inclination,  but  he  felt  sorry ;  he 
thought  I  was  making  a  huge  mistake.  Then  he 
wanted  to  know  if  I  cared  for  anyone  else.  ...  I 
think  perhaps  at  the  end  he  did  begin  to  see,  because 
he  remembers  Denis  and  all  that  fearful  time  in 
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Edinburgh.  Lady  Mary  thinks  I  am  crazy,  and 
my  aunt,  Uncle  Anselm’s  wife,  whom  I  have  not 
met  for  years  until  yesterday,  said  I  was  spoiling  my 
whole  life  for  the  sake  of  a  scruple.  She  wanted  me 
to  see  a  clergyman — a  priest,  she  called  him — and 
listen  to  direction.  But  I  have  no  scruples.  I  never 
considered  life  in  that  way.  I  only  know  I  cannot 
leave  Pippin  ’ 

‘  And  Mr.  Hamilton  ?  ’ 

‘  He  took  my  part  when  they  were  all  vexed. 
He  is  wonderfully  good,  and  in  three  years  I  could 
go  to  him,  perhaps  in  two.  Things  must  have  changed 
by  that  time.  Pippin  will  be  his  own  best  defender 
when  he  has  developed  a  little  more.  But  now  ! 
You  know  all  about  it — about  our  life  here,  I  mean  : 
what  do  you  think  ?  Could  I  leave  him  ?  ’ 

‘  Don’t  ask  me  !  ’  cried  Hudson.  ‘  I  dare  not  give 
a  verdict.  My  judgment  is  not  honest.  I  should 
lose  too  much  if  you  went  away.’ 

‘  But  tell  me,’  urged  Sibyl.  ‘  Remember  these 
streets,  the  Rowlands  perpetually  busy,  my  father 
nearly  always  absent  from  home,  and  thinking  of 
everything  in  the  world  except  the  affairs  of  a  child 
when  he  is  here.  How  miserable  Pippin  would  be  ! 
And  how  utterly  his  life  could  be  ruined  !  If  I  went, 
I  should  hear  his  voice  constantly  in  my  ears — and 
see  his  little  anxious  face.  I  can’t — there’s  no  use — 
I  have  tried  to  conceive  myself  living  apart  from 
him,  and  always  break  down.  Some  things  are  not 
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possible.  There’s  no  good  in  arguing  about  them. 
They  are  simply  not  possible.' 

‘No,’  said  Hudson.  ‘Some  things  arh  not 
possible.’ 

Sibylla  puzzled  him.  When  she  said  ‘  What  shall 
I  do  ?  ’  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one  who  already  had 
anchored  on  a  decision.  If  she  had  seemed  to  be 
torn  in  two  between  conflicting  claims,  giving  one 
look  at  her  lover,  the  next  at  the  child,  he  could  have 
understood  much  better.  ‘  Does  she  love  him  ?  ’ 
he  thought,  and  accused  himself  of  selfishness  because 
the  doubt  brought  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

‘  Lady  Mary  wanted  Uncle  Anselm  to  see  Father/ 
she  continued,  ‘  but  he  would  not.  He  said  it  was 
useless.  They  have  never  spoken  since  Denis  died. 
And  he  is  soon  going  abroad  again.’ 

‘  Does  he  live  abroad  ?  ’ 

‘  Nearly  always.  He  was  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  for  years,  and  Continental  life  suits  him 
best.  His  wife  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  France.  They  have  a  villa  on  Lake  Maggiore, 
and  live  there  when  they  are  not  in  Paris.  But  if 
they  were  in  England,  they  could  not  see  me  very 
much.’ 

Hudson  always  felt  unhappy  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  Sibylla’s  romantic  connections ;  and  yet  they 
did  not  aid  her,  while  he,  poor  plebeian  as  he 
knew  himself,  had  become  almost  necessary  to  her 
peace. 
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*  You  will  help  me,  then  ?  ’  she  said  earnestly. 
‘  It  is  terrible  to  know  that  everything  is  being 
discussed  upstairs,  turned  inside  and  out  and 
gossiped  over.  And  Ada  tries  to  hang  about 
listening.’ 

‘  It  shall  be  all  right,’  replied  Hudson  cour¬ 
ageously. 

If  she  had  required  him  to  die  for  her,  he  would 
have  answered  the  call  with  the  same  patient  fidelity. 
At  three  o’clock  Keith  walked  quickly  up  to  the  door, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  thrown  open  before  he 
had  time  to  rouse  by  a  resounding  knock  those 
twTo  drowsy  women  just  falling  into  their  Sunday 
sleep.  Hudson  did  not  ask  whom  he  wished  to  see, 
but  stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass,  screening  his  own 
face  as  much  as  possible.  Directly  the  visitor  wTas 
with  Sibylla,  he  took  his  station  in  an  angle  of  the 
stairs  where  he  could  hear  any  further  knocks  and 
rings,  and  hear  also  the  movements  of  the  family 
above.  His  ears  were  so  alert  he  caught  the 
approaching  steps  of  the  milk-boy,  and  relieved  him 
of  his  burden  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  assail  the 
front  door  and  to  utter  that  peculiar  cry  familiar  in 
London  streets.  At  half-past  four  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
still  very  sleepy  and  divested  of  her  shoes,  came  half¬ 
way  downstairs,  but  he  was  on  the  spot  in  an 
instant,  telling  her  that  Miss  Lincoln  had  tea  ready 
in  her  own  room,  and  on  no  account  wished  to  be 
disturbed. 
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‘  Come  yerself,’  said  Hopkins.  ‘  There’s  a  nice 
brown  sausage  all  ready.  Miss  Jackson  and  me 
never  eat  supper  on  Sunday  nights,  so  we  have  some¬ 
thing  tasty  with  our  teas.’ 

He  shook  his  head,  declining  the  civility,  and  said 
he  must  answer  the  front-door  bell. 

‘  Lawks,  them  people’s  out,’  remarked  Hopkins. 
‘  Of  course  they  is  ;  I  saw  her  old  bonnet  cross  the 
street  two  hours  ago.  How  did  I  forget  ?  And  the 
milk  !  ’  Her  voice  became  a  fat  stifled  scream. 

‘  Who’s  took  in  the  milk?  It  will  get  stole  if  it 
stays  on  the  step.’ 

‘  The  milk  is  here,’  said  Hudson,  showing  her 
the  can. 

‘  Bless  yer !  ’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  You’re  the 
handiest  man  in  a  house  I  ever  knew.  I  never  do 
sleep  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  just  now  I  may 
have  closed  my  eyes  for  a  minute.  Yes,  Miss  Jack- 
son,  I  am  coming.’ 

She  rolled  upstairs  again,  and  Hudson,  thankful 
to  have  checked  an  invasion,  returned  to  his 
post.  He  tried  to  read,  but  his  thoughts  hovered 
perpetually  round  Sibylla  and  the  troubles  which 
beset  her  path.  Lincoln  gave  his  life  to  lessen  the 
sorrow  of  the  human  race,  and  his  own  daughter  in 
consequence  possessed  more  than  her  natural  share 
of  grief.  It  was  very  perplexing.  Frank  Lowland 
chattered  about  a  good  time  coming,  when  there 
should  be  new  social  laws  and  a  regenerate  world, 
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everyone  made  happy  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
scarcely  a  pang  unrelieved. 

‘  As  long  as  sin  exists,  sorrow  will  exist,’  Hudson 

would  reply. 

‘  Oh,  rubbish  !  ’  cried  the  excitable  Frank.  ‘  Sin 
is  a  monkish  invention.  There’s  no  such  thing  as 
sin.  I  have  never  met  with  it.  There  are  moral 
diseases  which  spring  from  unhealthy  environment, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  smallpox  and  typhus.  Cure 
the  environment,  you  cure  the  disease.  Don  t 
talk  to  me  of  sin  !  When  everyone  is  educated 
properly,  and  lives  in  good  air,  and  has  a  cold  bath 
directly  he  needs  it,  and  eats  his  daily  bread  un¬ 
poisoned  by  a  sense  of  injustice,  sin  will  fly  up  the 
chimney.’ 

‘  But  the  best  educated  often  behave  the  worst,’ 
urged  Hudson  ;  ‘  and  I  have  heard  you  speak  yourself 
of  men  who  look  splendidly  groomed  and  would  be 
disgusted  if  a  speck  of  black  were  seen  on  their 
shirts,  while  all  the  time  their  minds  are  putrid  with 
iniquity.’ 

Nothing  is  more  vexatious  than  to  have  our  own 
past  sayings  flung  in  our  teeth,  but  long  exercise  in 
*  heckling  ’  had  taught  Frank  courage. 

‘  Those  men  I  spoke  of  lived  too  well,’  he  said. 
‘  Over-fed,  idle  brutes,  most  of  them.  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  they  will  he  forced  to  work.  No  more 
idling  on  race-courses  and  drinking  choice  wines. 
There  must  be  a  general  levelling-up.  Excessive 
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poverty  and  excessive  luxury  alike  put  an  end  to. 
Then  you  will  find  my  words  come  true.’ 

‘  About  sin  flying  up  the  chimney  ?  ’  said  Hudson. 
‘  Well,  I  hope  so.’ 

‘  No,  you  don’t,’  said  Frank.  ‘  You  wouldn’t  know 
the  world  if  you  couldn’t  wxeep  over  it.  That  religion 
of  yours  is  nothing  but  a  huge  opiate.  You  give  it 
to  men  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  while  tons  of 
sorrow  are  being  heaped  upon  their  heads.  I  don’t 
want  them  kept  quiet.  I  want  them  urged  to 
rebellion.  I  had  rather  see  the  streets  of  London 
swimming  in  blood  than  continue  the  present  state 
of  things  much  longer.’ 

There  was  no  manner  of  use  trying  to  argue  with 
Frank,  who  when  heated  by  opposition  uttered 
sentiments  which  taken  literally  would  have  qualified 
him  for  the  gallows.  Lincoln  had  more  self-control, 
but  Hudson  never  dared  discourse  with  Lincoln,  and 
was  reduced  to  puzzle  out  these  questions  alone.  It 
always  vexed  him  when  Frank  spoke  as  if  he  and  all 
religious  persons  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  that  exists.  Hudson  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
satisfied.  Neither  could  he  regard  pain  as  coming 
direct  from  God,  a  blessing  in  disguise  which  people 
ought  to  receive  thankfully.  The  most  pious  never 
give  thanks  for  sin,  and  pain  is  the  sister  of  sin.  He 
was  English  and  a  Protestant.  Disease  and  filth 
struck  him  as  things  to  be  ashamed  of,  not  as  signs 
of  holiness.  People  whose  bodies  were  temples  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  keep  them 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  The  question  between 
Rowland  and  himself  narrowed  down  to  a  definite 
point :  they  each  recognised  that  the  human  race 
had  been  deeply  wounded.  One  thought  that  its 
wounds  could  be  cured  by  drastic  measures  from 
without ;  the  other  saw  no  hope  except  in  remedies 
from  within. 

The  problem  of  life  was  solved  in  Hudson’s  own 
case.  He  had  accepted  the  cross  without  asking  who 
laid  it  on  his  shoulders.  If  not  placed  there  by  the 
will  of  God,  at  all  events  he  was  resolved  to  carry  it 
in  the  strength  of  God.  Since  that  night  in  the 
chapel  he  had  never  ceased  to  rejoice  over  his 
destiny.  But  now  a  new  consolation  was  given  him. 
While  Sibylla  spent  her  strength  for  Pippin,  he 
could  spend  his  strength  for  her.  As  long  as  she 
walked  through  the  dark  valley,  there  was  room  for 
him  at  her  side.  He  might  share  her  sorrow,  though 
he  could  never  share  her  joy.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  her  up  without  selfish  repining  when  the 
moment  of  separation  came,  but  just  at  present  they 
were  together,  bound  fast  in  that  strange  fellowship 
which  springs  out  of  mutual  grief. 

While  he  kept  watch,  Ada  Jackson  came  creep* 
ing  downstairs  as  stealthily  as  a  cat.  The  message 
Mrs.  Hopkins  brought  about  Sibylla’s  wish  to  be 
left  undisturbed  had  excited  suspicion  in  her  mind, 
already  poisoned  by  jealousy.  She  did  not  believe 
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the  prevailing  rumour  that  Sibylla  had  rejected  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  her  rich  lover  on  account  of 
Pippin.  This  idea  struck  her  as  ridiculous  and 
altogether  impossible.  In  her  opinion  it  was  Keith 
who  had  slipped  out  of  his  engagement,  because 
he  found  the  Lincolns  were  shabby  people,  or 
because  he  was  ashamed  to  own  himself  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  wore  old  black  frocks  and  had  no  fringe 
worth  naming.  And  now  Miss  Lincoln  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  William  Hudson,  as 
she  had  done  before,  playing  him  off,  no  doubt,  against 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Ada  told  herself  she  hated  such 
doings.  There  was  no  fear  of  being  overheard 
unless  her  cough  betrayed  her,  that  horrible  cough, 
which  was  less  noisy  than  it  used  to  be,  but  much 
more  painful.  Her  ill-health  was  no  delusion.  It 
increased  every  week,  and  so  did  the  morbid  hatred 
of  Sibylla,  which  seemed  as  truly  a  part  of  her 
disease  as  the  pain  in  her  left  side. 

When  she  had  reached  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  she  went  on  her  knees  and  tried  to  look  through 
the  keyhole ;  but  happily  the  key  was  inside,  and 
this  device  availed  nothing.  Then  she  held  her 
breath  and  listened.  Yes  :  there  were  voices,  but 
words  she  could  not  distinguish.  It  did  not  signify. 
Someone  was  with  Sibylla,  and  that  someone  could 
only  be  Hudson.  Away  she  went  upstairs  once 
more,  clinging  to  the  balusters,  her  poor  thin  face 
made  hideous  by  envy  and  malice. 
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When  she  first  appeared  on  the  stairs,  Hudson 
sprang  to  his  feet,  intending  to  go  up  and  prevent 
her  coming  farther,  but  directly  he  guessed  by  the 
stealthiness  of  her  steps  that  her  object  was  to  listen, 
not  interrupt,  he  drew  back  into  his  corner  and 
waited.  If  she  had  lingered  another  second  outside 
the  closed  door,  he  would  have  made  himself  known. 
Her  evident  disappointment  and  quick  retreat  saved 
him  the  necessity.  His  first  impulse  was  to  tell 
Frank  and  Sophy  what  he  had  seen,  and  have  Ada 
sent  away.  But  second  thoughts  prevailed.  The 
poor  wretch  was  a  refugee  like  himself :  outside 
those  hospitable  walls  very  chill  comfort  awaited 
her.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  she  was  terribly  ill, 
and  illness  had  probably  affected  her  mind  as  well  as 
her  body.  This  was  not  the  only  case  he  had  met 
with  in  which  mental  perversion  followed  hard  in 
the  wake  of  disease.  Besides,  it  was  more  than 
possible  that  she  would  not  be  driven  from  the  house 
even  if  the  facts  were  revealed ;  only  reproved,  and 
reproof  might  increase  her  spitefulness.  After  much 
consideration,  he  decided  to  keep  his  own  counsel, 
but  never  for  one  day  to  relax  guard  over  Sibylla. 
There  were  evil  influences  abroad,  and  she  was  likely 
to  need  all  the  help  he  could  give.  Frail,  half-fed 
man  as-  he  was,  the  idea  of  being  needed  by  her  made 
his  heart  beat  firmly  and  a  sense  of  quickened  life 
rush  over  him  from  head  to  foot. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

In  the  room  thus  guarded  Keith  and  Sibylla  were 
less  happy  than  he.  Their  first  interview  after  the 
discussion  of  yesterday  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
trying. 

‘  Are  you  still  hurt  with  me?  ’  she  said.  ‘  Oh,  I 
hoped  you  would  begin  to  understand — to  see  that 
I  cannot  do  differently.’ 

‘  I  could  never  be  hurt  with  you  for  more  than 
five  minutes,’  said  Keith,  ‘  and  I  do  understand,  but 
I  am  appalled  at  the  thought  of  this  separation. 
Three  years  !  Consider  what  one  year  may  mean. 
Lady  Mary  is  going  abroad.  We  cannot  see  each 
other  there ;  I  cannot  come  here,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  arranged  beforehand  with  difficulty. 
Where  are  we  to  meet  ?  Out  of  doors  ?  Chance 
opportunities  ?  Must  we  trust  to  those  ?  ’ 

‘  If  I  came  to  you  now,’  cried  Sibylla,  ‘I  should 
only  break  your  heart  and  mine  by  pining  for  the 
child.  That  sounds  as  if  I  loved  him  best,  but  it  is 
not  so.  He  needs  me  most.  That’s  all.’ 

‘  Ho  I  need  you  very  little  ?  ’ 

‘  You  can  live  without  me.’ 
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‘  After  a  fashion — yes.  Life  will  be  intolerable, 
but  I  must  go  on  living,  in  order  to  come  back 
some  day  and  claim  yon.  How  shall  yon  look  at 
me,  Sibyl  ?  Shall  yon  make  large  frightened  eyes, 
and  think  I  am  like  Eed  Biding  Hood’s  wolf  come 
to  steal  yon  from  home  and  Pippin  ?  ’ 

‘  From  home  !  ’  echoed  Sibyl.  ‘  I  have  never  had 
a  home  since  I  was  a  child.’ 

Then  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  confessing  some  stain 
on  her  character,  or  some  ngly  personal  disfigure¬ 
ment,  she  added,  ‘  Father  does  not  care  for  me  very 
much.’ 

‘  Yon  must  be  mistaken,’  insisted  Keith. 

‘No,  I  am  not  mistaken.  He  cares  more  for 
Pippin  than  for  me.  Mother  loved  ns  all  equally, 
but  her  anxiety  was  chiefly  for  the  boys.  She  said 
once  that  for  a  girl  she  dreaded  unhappiness,  for  a 
boy  that  he  should  not  be  good  ;  and  sin  is  worse 
than  sorrow,  so  they  took  the  larger  half  of  her 
thoughts.  I  didn’t  mind.  I  knew  she  loved  me 
every  bit  as  much,  and  if  I  had  been  in  trouble  she 
would  have  flown  to  help  me  and  never  let  me  out 
of  her  arms.  But  this  that  I  spoke  of  is  different. 
Father  used  to  be  proud  of  me  when  I  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  girl.  They  all  tell  me  I  was  beautiful  as  a 
child.  Before  we  began  to  live  as  we  do  now,  the 
people  who  came  about  often  spoke  of  it.  “  What  a 
wonder  she  will  be  when  she  is  grown  up  !  ”  I  heard 
one  of  them  say,  and  Father  heard  and  was  pleased. 
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But  I  am  not  wonderful.  I  am  a  disappointment. 
And  now  that  he  can’t  feel  proud  of  me,  and  would 
think  it  folly  to  be  proud  if  he  could,  I  am  nothing 
to  him  any  more.  There’s  a  huge  difference  between 
loving  the  people  who  belong  to  us  and  being  proud 
of  them.  I  am  glad  I  haven’t  grown  up  a  wonder, 
because  I  might  have  tortured  myself  imagining  it 
was  my  beauty  you  cared  for  and  not  me.  Why  do 
you  smile  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  you  are  beautiful,’  said  Keith,  ‘  and 
your  criticisms  on  yourself  amuse  me.  You  are  not 
as  beautiful  as  Nature  meant  you  to  be,  as  you 
will  be.’ 

‘  Take  care  !  ’  cried  Sibyl.  ‘  Don’t  build  any 
hopes  upon  my  beauty.  In  three  years - ’ 

4  Ah,  there  we  come  back,’  said  Keith.  ‘  Three 
years  of  needless,  cruel  separation  !  It  is  shocking, 
Sibyl.  I  can’t  trust  myself  to  be  calm  when  I 
think  of  it.’ 

1  Three  years  of  living  among  people  less  educated 
than  myself,’  said  Sibylla.  *  Oh  dear !  you  have 
no  idea  how  horrid  it  is  !  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of 
growing  like  the  people  I  live  with,  because  I  cannot 
help  laughing  at  the  things  they  say.  There,  I  have 
owned  it,  and  to  you.  I  laugh  at  the  things  they 
say.  Why  may  we  laugh  when  we  read  “  Nicholas 
Nickleby  ”  without  spoiling  our  characters,  and  yet 
the  first  faint  suspicion  of  a  laugh  at  the  wit  of 
common-minded  people  in  real  life  makes  one  lose 
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self-respect  for  a  week  ?  So  many  visitors  come 
here.  Frank  Rowland  brings  them.  They  are  not 
all  amusing.  A  few  are  in  deadly  earnest,  and  I 
think  they  are  the  worst.  I  often  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Everyone  round  me  has  in 
some  way  or  another  lost  his  mental  balance.’ 

Sibylla  had  never  said  anything  of  the  sort  to 
Keith  before,  but  now,  on  the  threshold  of  these 
three  strange  years,  a  strong  wish  to  reveal  some  of 
the  troubles  of  her  life  laid  hold  of  her.  Until  she 
had  done  this  it  seemed  as  if  a  mist  must  always 
float  between  them,  preventing  that  true  conception 
of  character  on  which  a  lasting  friendship  depends. 

‘  I  suppose  Hudson  frequents  the  company  of  the 
people  upstairs,’  said  Keith.  ‘  Oh,  I  know  you 
have  been  kind  to  him,  but  he  must  be  naturally 
more  at  home  with  them.’ 

‘  Mr.  Hudson  !  ’  cried  Sibylla.  ‘  He  is  miserable 
with  them.  He  is  the  one  person  I  see  who  always 
shows  himself  absolutely  a  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  and  her  friends  are  simple  torture  to  him.’ 

At  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  Keith  looked  as 
if  he  had  heard  a  slate-pencil  squeak  across  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  a  gigantic  slate.  There  was 
more  ground  for  his  annoyance  than  anyone  in  the 
house  suspected.  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  once  or  twice 
presented  herself  at  the  front  door  when  he  went 
away,  offering  to  help  him  with  his  greatcoat,  in  the 
hope  no  doubt  that  such  an  act  of  politeness  would 
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produce  five  shillings.  This  superfluous  woman, 
who  might  have  been  labelled  ‘  vulgar  but  harmless/ 
little  knew  the  disgust  and  apprehension  she  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  two  men  who  loved  Sibylla. 

‘  Must  that  woman  always  live  here?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Till  she  finds  her  husband.’ 

‘It  surely  not  a  case  of  calling  “Gilbert” 
through  the  streets  of  London.  Cannot  the  police 
hunt  him  down  ?  ’ 

‘  She  will  herself  some  day.’ 

‘  And  these  friends  of  Lowland’s,  do  they  come 
into  this  room  ?  ’ 

<  Occasionally.  Sometimes  they  have  meals  with 
us ;  sometimes  they  want  to  discuss  things  with 
Father,  and  then  I  usually  slip  away.’ 

‘And  when  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  here,  do  they 
still  come  to  meals  ?  ’ 

‘  If  they  do,  it  is  in  the  Lowlands’  own  room, 
and  I  am  very  often,  in  fact  almost  always,  asked  to 
join  them.’ 

‘  But  you  refuse  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  because  the  alternative  is  Mrs.  Hopkins  and 
Ada  to  myself  upstairs.’ 

‘  And  this  must  go  on  for  three  years  !  It  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  We  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  your 
father.  He  must  be  forced  to  listen  to  reason. 
Forced ,  Sibyl.  Indeed,  it  must  be  done.’ 

‘  It  cannot  be  done.  And  I  only  tell  you  these 
things  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  my  own  cowardice  or 
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weakness  keeps  me  a  prisoner,  when  I  might  be 
with  you,  so  wonderfully  happy.  How  could  I 
come  away  and  leave  Pippin  to  grow  up  by  himself 
here  ?  ’ 

Keith  had  captured  one  of  her  hands  and  was 
moving  the  fingers  gently  about  between  his  own. 
Such  a  little  thin  hand,  completely  destitute  of  rings, 
very  unlike  the  soft  bejewelled  ones  that  women  of 
the  idle  class  usually  possess. 

The  extreme  self-control  with  which  this  frail 
creature  was  able  to  face  the  misery  of  the  situation 
bewildered  him  as  it  had  already  bewildered  Hudson. 
He  began  to  wonder  if  her  soul  were  still  asleep, 
waiting  for  the  magic  kiss  of  love  to  give  it  life. 
How  often  he  had  pictured  her,  restored  to  full 
beauty,  the  eyes  shining,  those  anxious  lines 
smoothed  from  forehead  and  lips,  like  some  portrait 
by  an  old  master,  which  has  lain  in  a  garret  among 
cobwebs  until  the  favoured  hand,  at  the  favoured 
moment,  brings  it  into  light  and  glory  !  But  if  she 
did  not  care  about  him,  if  that  wonderful  heart  of 
hers,  strong  in  the  capacity  of  loving,  had  never 
really  opened  to  receive  him  .  .  .  what  then  ? 

Three  years  might  bring  other  friendships.  She 
might  discover,  or  imagine  she  discovered,  there  had 
been  a  mistake.  He  could  not  conquer  his  personal 
desires  and  bring  them  into  subjection  as  quickly  as 
Pludson,  the  weak,  poverty-stricken  clerk.  When 
this  idea  flashed  across  him,  he  involuntarily 
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tightened  his  hold  of  her  hand,  until  she  winced  and 
said,  ‘  Ah,  that  hurts  me.’ 

‘  I  have  brought  some  things  to  show  you,’  he 
said.  ‘  I  want  you  to  say  which  you  like  best.’ 

The  first  was  a  ring  of  sapphires.  The  second  a 
small  watch  with  pearls  round  the  face,  and  a  quaint 
design  copied  from  an  old  French  model  in  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls  on  the  back. 

‘  I  could  not  wear  the  ring  always,’  said  Sibyl. 

She  remembered  the  curious  eyes  it  would 
attract,  the  domestic  work  which  might  mar  its 
brilliancy.  Then,  as  Keith  remained  silent,  she 
looked  up  and  added  timidly,  ‘  The  watch  could  be 
with  me  everywhere.’ 

‘  It  shall  be  as  you  please,’  said  Keith. 

He  fastened  the  watch  in  its  place  before 
shutting  the  sapphires  in  a  box  and  restoring  them 
to  the  darkness  of  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Her  choice 
disappointed  him.  He  had  hoped  she  would  like  to 
wear  the  ring,  which  must  wait  now  for  a  future 
day  and  happier  auspices.  Sibylla  felt  a  shadow 
creep  over  them,  and  regretted  what  she  had 
done.  Yet  it  was  natural  enough,  since  her  only 
timekeeper  until  this  moment  had  been  a  metal 
watch,  which  cost  seven-and-sixpence,  and  lost  on 
an  average  half  an  hour  a  day.  Why  could  she  not 
tell  him  this,  and  turn  the  little  episode  into  mirth, 
instead  of  creating  the  impression  that  her  chief 
desire  was  to  conceal  their  friendship  from  the 
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whole  world?  Not  from  the  whole  world.  Only 
from  those  tiresome  women  upstairs  and  some  of 
Frank’s  inquisitive  Democrats  !  Surely  she  could 
explain.  Five  words  would  do  it. 

But  the  five  words  were  never  spoken,  for  their 
quiet  was  invaded  by  visitors  whom  Hudson  had  no 
authority  to  exclude — Lincoln,  whose  meeting  had 
ended  somewhat  too  soon,  and  Pippin,  full  of  joy  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  his  friend.  The  first 
moment  was  one  of  embarrassment,  but  Keith 
would  not  take  leave  immediately,  as  if  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  delinquency.  He  chose  to  linger,  while 
Pippin  pressed  close  beside  him  asking  questions, 
and  Sibylla  listened,  feeling  nervous  perhaps, 
though  happy  in  spite  of  all.  Lincoln  sat  apart, 
apparently  busy  with  his  perpetual  letters,  really 
giving  no  thought  to  them,  but  intently  watching 
that  little  group.  He  heard  Pippin  entreat  Keith  to 
stay  to  supper ;  then  describe  a  most  marvellous 
cake,  largely  composed  of  nuts,  which  staved  off 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  in  a  manner  simply  idyllic. 

‘  One  inch  will  do,’  said  Pippin ;  ‘  after  that 
you  think  you  have  had  a  huge  dinner,  a  giant’s 
dinner.  Mrs.  Rowland  wants  Frank  to  take  it.  Then 
she  needn’t  trouble  to  lay  the  cloth  or  wash  up 
plates.  We  can  just  go  to  the  cupboard,  each  of  us 
and  cut  off  an  inch  when  we  feel  hungry.  It  saves 
time.  Do  you  see  ?  ’ 

‘  I  see,’ said  Keith.  ‘No  useless  chatter  and  no 
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lingering  over  meals.  Why  should  the  nuts  be 
made  into  a  cake,  though?  We  might  crack  them 
as  monkeys  do,  and  snatch  them  from  each  other’s 
hands.’ 

‘  Do  you  mean  you  shouldn’t  like  it  ?  ’ 

‘No.  I  like  a  breakfast-table  spread  beside  am 
open  window.  The  air  should  come  in  sweet  and 
fresh,  and  there  should  be  hot  coffee  and  rolls,  and 
a  huge  bowl  of  flowers  in  the  middle,  and  plenty  of 
talk,  and  perhaps  music.  Music  is  a  luxury,  though  ; 
I  wouldn’t  insist  upon  it  !  ’ 

‘  But  we  never  have  breakfasts  like  that,  and  if 
we  give  this  cake  to  the  people  who  come  they  will 
go  away  all  the  quicker.’ 

‘  That  is  an  argument  in  its  favour,  certainly,’ 
said  Keith. 

Except  on  the  ground  of  unwholesomeness,  these 
were  the  sorts  of  meals  he  would  have  wished 
Sibylla  to  partake  of  until  the  years  of  probation 
were  ended,  and  she,  reading  his  thoughts,  laughed 
most  cheerfully.  Lincoln  had  only  once  heard  such 
a  sweet  laugh  in  that  room  before.  He  shot 
another  searching  glance  at  the  small  circle  of  three, 
each  so  perfectly  contented  with  the  other,  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  he  himself  went  or  stayed,  occupied 
with  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  concern.  At  that 
bitter  moment  he  realised  with  cruel  clearness  all  he 
had  renounced  when  he  gave  away  his  birthright. 

Keith  and  Sibylla  were  not  so  indifferent  to  his 
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presence  as  he  supposed,  and  one  of  them  guessed 
that  the  situation  caused  him  pain.  Sibylla  found 
it  impossible  to  believe  her  father  could  ever  have 
his  feelings  hurt  by  trifles,  but  Keith  knew  human 
nature  too  well  to  think  that  any  man  born  of 
woman  has  a  heart  absolutely  fireproof.  After  a 
few  moments,  conscious  that  his  visit  must  cause 
discomfort,  he  pulled  himself  together  and  made  an 
effort  to  go  away.  One  sentence  to  Sibyl,  spoken 
in  an  undertone,  but  overhead  by  Pippin,  who  cried, 
with  that  peculiar  talent  for  the  inopportune  so  re¬ 
markable  in  childhood,  ‘  Oh,  are  you  going  in  a 
carriage  to  meet  Firefly  ?  Don’t  you  mean  to  dress 
at  Lady  Mary’s  any  more  ?  ’  then  a  formal  inclina¬ 
tion  to  Lincoln,  who  responded  coldly,  and  he  dis¬ 
appeared  down  those  narrow  stairs,  from  which  poor 
Hudson  had  long  since  fled. 

‘When  will  he  come  back?  ’  asked  Pippin. 

‘  Perhaps  never,’  said  Sibylla. 

Lincoln  turned  with  a  sudden  start  and  a  quick 
question. 

‘  Have  you  and  he  made  any  plans  ?  If  so,  I 
think  I  should  know  them.’ 

‘  I  thought  you  understood.  I  stay  here  with 
Pippin.’ 

Her  voice  was  very  low,  but  the  emphasis  on  the 
last  words,  though  slight,  was  unmistakable.  Her 
father  took  up  his  pen  and  resumed  w~ork.  Nothing 
else  in  the  world  remained  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Keith  thought  this  summer  the  dreariest  he  had 
ever  known.  Mrs.  Aspinall  tried  to  help  him  by 
asking  Sibylla  to  visit  her  on  a  moor  in  Scotland, 
carefully  including  Pippin  in  the  invitation  ;  but 
Lincoln  declined  for  the  child,  and  his  sister  could 
not  go  alone.  Keith  was  driven  to  believe  that  the 
very  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  him.  He 
lingered  in  London,  catching  precarious  glimpses  of 
the  children,  and  going  away  for  week-ends,  until 
heat  and  the  depression  it  caused  had  nearly  given 
him  brain  fever.  Suddenly  a  telegram  from  India 
roused  him  to  new  action. 

It  appeared  that  his  father’s  last  brother,  a  man 
who  had  adopted  Bombay  as  his  second  home,  was 
dangerously  ill.  Someone  must  go  out.  He  decided 
this  ‘  someone  ’  should  be  himself,  not  taking  too 
much  time  for  reflection.  It  was  enough  to  feel 
sure  that  a  winter  as  wretched  as  the  summer  would 
wear  his  nerves  and  temper  into  shreds. 

Sibylla  heard  his  decision  on  September  4,  just 
when  her  father  had  come  back  after  six  days’ 
absence  and  every  corner  of  the  house  was  full. 
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Frank  Rowland,  good-natured  as  usual,  thrust  his 
rough  head  out  of  his  den  and  suggested  it  should 
be  used  as  a  refuge.  They  were  glad  to  accept  the 
offer,  and  there,  among  pipes  and  newspapers,  a 
smell  of  stale  tobacco  choking  the  air,  Sibylla 
listened  to  news  which  coloured  .her  whole  future. 
She  gave  way  completely,  and  cried  most  bitterly, 
until  the  thought  struck  her  that  she  was  behaving 
like  the  heroines  in  Ada’s  favourite  books,  ‘  The 
Wide  Wide  World  ’  and  ‘  Queechy,’  who  always 
dissolved  in  tears  before  every  new  step  in  life. 
Only  their  lovers  liked  being  wept  over,  and  she 
imagined  Keith  to  be  of  another  opinion.  In  this 
she  judged  wrongly.  He  was  thankful  she  cared 
enough  to  cry. 

‘  You  do  really  wish  you  were  going  with  me  ?  ’ 
he  said. 

‘  And  you  can  ask  that !  ’  cried  Sibylla.  ‘  Will 
you  never  understand  it  nearly  kills  me  to  stay 
behind  ?  ’ 

Then  for  half  a  minute  he  thought  the  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  capture  both  those  children, 
Sibyl  and  Pippin,  and  carry  them  off,  leaving  no 
address.  But  in  these  days  of  detectives  and  secret 
inquiry  agencies  such  a  scheme  could  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  more  than  half  a  minute.  Even  Gloag 
would  have  shaken  his  solemn  old  head  and  talked 
about  the  character  of  the  firm.  Desperate 
measures  would  not  answer.  Sibylla  and  he  must 
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divide  ;  and  they  did  so,  with  much  pain,  and  on  her 
part  terrible  forebodings. 

At  first  it  almost  seemed  as  if  absence  linked 
them  more  strongly  to  each  other  than  before. 
Keith’s  spirits  went  up  with  a  bound  directly  he  left 
England,  and  his  letters  proved  mines  of  consola¬ 
tion.  Sibylla  could  read  them  in  peace  without 
dread  of  being  interrupted,  as  was  the  case  when¬ 
ever  he  came  to  call.  Pippin  liked  them  too.  If 
there  had  been  the  least  danger  of  his  sister 
forgetting  her  lover,  his  little  tongue  would  quickly 
have  averted  it.  First  the  voyage,  then  the  arrival, 
then  the  possible  feelings  of  Chicot,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Leigh’s  relations.  All 
day  long  he  rang  the  changes  on  the  same  topic, 
while  Sibylla  listened  as  if  she  would  never  tire. 

Pippin  became  his  sweet,  natural  self  this 
autumn,  and  avoided  the  society  of  the  streets. 
He  used  to  race  home  directly  school  was  over,  and 
beg  Sibylla  to  read  aloud,  while  he  nestled  close 
beside  her  on  the  old  fender-stool.  The  hours  in 
which  they  read  poems  and  stories  were  some  of 
the  happiest  in  their  existence.  They  could  forget 
then  the  noise  outside,  the  mocking  playfellows,  the 
talk  of  the  women  upstairs,  the  daily  jar  and  fret 
and  temptation  of  their  lives.  Sibyl  hoped  at  such 
times  as  these  that  she  should  succeed  in  saving  her 
brother,  in  helping  him  to  stand  with  his  back  to 
evil  and  his  face  to  the  light,  slowly  learning  self- 
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control,  that  great  lesson  before  which  all  other 
lessons  seem  insignificant  and  vain. 

The  midday  dinner  was  still  a  constant  trial. 
Directly  Lincoln  went  away,  Frank  Eowland  never 
failed  to  discover  the  society  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  and 
Ada  too  boring  to  be  endured.  He  said  they  dried 
up  the  flow  of  his  ideas,  and  insisted  that  his  dinner 
should  be  sent  to  his  own  table  downstairs.  Sibylla 
was  thus  left  to  endure  the  chatter  of  these  good 
people  without  any  assistance.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
talked  about  her  food  unceasingly,  and  ate  as  greedy 
pei sons  in  a  humble  rank  of  life  are  apt  to  do,  putting 
out  her  tongue  to  receive  appetising  morsels  before 
they  were  safely  within  the  shelter  of  her  ample 
mouth.  Ada  was  an  epicure,  but  ate  little,  and 
that  little  very  lazily — indolence,  the  result  of  weak 
health  and  a  dull  intellect,  being  the  chief  note  in 
her  character. 

Both  women  felt  Sibylla’s  presence  a  bar  on 
their  pleasure,  and  despised  her  father’s  Communistic 
views  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 

Belief  came  quite  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  Sibylla’s  labours,  while  lessening  her 
ennui  and  sense  of  disgust.  One  morning,  late  in 
October,  when  she  was  busy  with  some  needlework 
for  Pippin,  Mrs.  Hopkins  entered  with  an  air  of 
cheerful  mystery. 

‘  I  come  to  tell  yer,  Miss  Lincoln,  that  I’ve  found 
’im.’ 
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‘  Your  husband  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  miss.  I  kept  thinking  of  yer  pa’s  words, 
“  You  know  his  ornts :  go  where  you  are  likely  to 
meet  ’im.”  Well,  I  never  took  to  the  notion  of 
visiting  perlice  courts,  but  now  and  then  I’ve  cast 
an  eye  elsewhere.  And  last  week,  sure  enough, 
stepping  alongside  of  the  Civet  Cat,  as  bold  as  brass, 
I  see’d  ’im.’ 

‘  Civet  Cat  ?  ’ 

‘  Lor’,  miss  !  You  to  have  lived  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  so  long  and  not  know  the  Civet  Cat !  ’ 

‘  What  is  it  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  species  of  cat  it  is,’  replied 
Hopkins,  ‘  but  this  I  mean  is  a  public-’ouse. 
There  was  Tom,  and  if  yer’ll  believe  me,  ’e  ’ad  the 
impudence  to  ketch  ’old  of  me  and  say  ’e  had  gone 
there  to  see  after  a  friend  who  was  taking  to  irregular 
habits,  drinking,  gaming,  and  sech  like.’ 

‘  That  sounds  doubtful,’  said  Sibylla. 

‘  It  do,  miss.  ’E  looked  fairly  respectable,  too, 
enquoired  for  the  children,  and  said  ’e  had  work.  I 
give  ’im  no  promise,  but  I’m  turning  the  subject 
over  in  my  mind.  It’s  a  shocking  position  for  a 
female  to  be  as  I  am.  Neither  married  nor  single, 
as  yer  might  say,  and  them  two  girls  to  fetch  up. 
Then  Miss  Jackson’s  temper’s  very  queer,  and  the 
work  ’ere  oncommon  ’eavy.  I  don’t  utter  a  syllable 
of  complaint,  mind  yer,  Miss  Lincoln.  You  are  a 
born  lady,  and  your  pa’s  a  gentleman,  but  them 
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Rowlands  !  The  way  ’e  calls  for  his  boots,  and  me 
’aving  to  get  meals  for  ’im  downstairs  by  hisself. 
Why  can’t  ’e  eat  alongside  of  ns,  same  as  you  and 
yer  pa  ?  ’E  says  ’e  don’t  keep  no  servants.  ’E 
keeps  one  slave,  anyway,  and  I  ain’t  the  female  to 
suit  the  situation.’ 

‘  Will  Ada  go  when  you  do  ?  ’  asked  Sibylla. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  came  nearer,  then  walked  back 
to  make  sure  the  door  was  securely  shut,  then 
approached  again. 

‘  She  won’t  go  while  Mr.  Hudson’s  ’ere.  She’s 
set  her  pore  foolish  ’art  on  marrying  ’im.’ 

‘  Marrying  him  ?  She’s  not  strong  enough  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  poor  man.’ 

‘  A  pound  a  week.  It  ain’t  poverty.  And  she 
thinks  if  she  marries  ’im  she  can  shove  ’im  on  to 
earn  a  little  more.  She  has  a  fancy  for  a  West 
End  stationer’s  shop.  His  family  was  all  in  that 
line,  and  ’e  understands  the  business.  ’E  has  a 
little  saved.  An  aunt  of  ’is  died  and  left  ’im  sixty 
pounds,  on  condition  ’e  cared  for  ’er  cat.  Didn’t  ’e 
ever  tell  yer,  miss  ?  The  cat  was  put  out  to  board, 
and  run  away,  and  was  never  heard  of  again,  but 
the  sixty  pounds  ’e  placed  in  a  Provident  Society 
and  lets  the  interest  kerlect,  and  Ada  wants  ’im  to 
start  a  shop  with  it.’ 

‘  Has  he  ever  given  her  encouragement?  ’ 

4  He  ain’t  give  ’er  no  ring,’  said  Mrs.  Hopkins 
doubtfully,  ‘  and  ’e  never  walks  out  with  ’er,  except 
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twice  to  take  ’er  to  chapel.  I  am  bound  to  confess 
the  fancy’s  mostly  in  ’er  mind,  not  ’is.  And  if  she 
stays  and  I  go,  I  want  to  give  yer  a  word  of  advice. 
Don’t  let  that  young  woman  meddle  or  make  in  yer 
affairs.  She’s  that  spiteful !  If  she  could  do  yer  a 
bad  turn  she  would,  and  never  dream  less  sweetly.’ 

‘  Why  should  she  dislike  me  ?  ’  asked  Sibylla, 
astonished. 

‘  Well,  I  ’ave  an  opinion,’  said  Mrs.  Hopkins, 

<  and  I  may  as  well  speak  as  think.  She's  jealous 
of  yer .  So  pass  ’er  by  without  a  word  more  than’s 
needful,  and  tear  up  letters  in  small  bits,  for  I’ve 
seen  ’er  piecing  them  together  when  they  were  left 
lying  in  yer  basket.  But  to  leave  the  subject  of 
that  pore  hignorant  creature  and  come  to  more 
consequential  matters.  Where  are  you  to  suit 
yerself  for  a  cook  ?  ’ 

‘  I  myself  must  cook,  I  suppose.’ 

‘Never  a  hit  !  ’  cried  Hopkins.  ‘  Ef  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  slave  as  I’ve  done,  I  couldn’t 
leave  with  a  clear  conscience.  No.  I’ve  thought 
out  a  plan.  But  first  T  must  begin  by  saying 
there’s  not  a  soul  would  come  ’ere  and  work  early 
and  late  for  no  wages,  only  board  and  lodging- 
such  as  it  is — except  me,  Eliza  ’Opkins.’ 

‘  But,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  we  never  wished  you  to 
work ;  we  were  willing  to  do  it  all  ourselves,  as  we 
did  before  you  came.’ 

‘  Was  it  likely,’  said  Hopkins,  ‘  that  I  should  let 
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you,  Miss  Lincoln,  a  born  lady,  the  image  of  yer 
pore  mamma,  cook  and  scrub  for  me  ?  And  as  for 
Mrs.  Rowland,  don’t  talk  of  ’er  cooking.  It  ain’t 
cooking!  Was  I  to  set  and  see  my  innercent 
children  pisoned  by  the  stuff  she  misnames  gravy  ? 
No,  Miss  Lincoln,  I  was  obliged  to.  turn  to  and  do 
my  best  for  everyone.  I  am  used  to  doing  my  best 
and  never  getting  no  thanks.  But  if  you  was  to 
harx  me  what  position  I’ve  filled  in  this  ’ouse,  I 
should  say  Cook  ;  and  if  them  Rowlands  talked  them- 
selves  blue  they  wouldn’t  persuade  me  no  otherwise.’ 

‘  Yer  see,’  she  continued,  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  reply,  ‘  yer  pa’s  views  are  very  good  ones,  but  the 
woild  ain  t  ready  yet  for  them.  No  use  putting 
a  cake  in  a  cold  oven  !  ’Ere’s  me.  I  can’t  read 
French  or  play  on  the  pianner.  I  want  to  get  the 
children  taught.  Ruby  ’as  ’ad  a  few  violin  lessons, 
and  as  soon  as  I  earn  a  little,  I  mean  to  ire  a  pian- 
nerforte  for  both  of  them.  There’s  no  saying  what 
it  may  lead  to.  But  for  me  to  attempt  playing  who 
’aven’t  been  teached,  would  be  ridiculous.  Well, 
Miss  Lincoln,  I  must  do  something  ;  I  can’t  set  and 
twiddle  my  thumbs  all  day.  Cooking’s  my  ’obby. 
From  a  young  child  I  loved  it.  Am  I  to  be  debarred 
from  earning  my  living  and  pleasing  my  taste  both 
at  once,  because  of  these  new  ideas  of  yer  pa’s  ? 

There  didn  t  ought  to  be  any  domestic  servants,” 

’e  says.  Perhaps  not,  but  it’s  a  cruel  thing  to  stop 
them  as  wishes  to  be  from  earning  an  honest 
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penny.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  a  Christian  gentleman,  miss, 
but  ’im  and  me  don’t  ’old  together  on  these  subjects.’ 

4  The  question  remains,’  said  Sibylla,  ‘  where  is 
our  next  cook  to  come  from  ?  ’ 

‘I  know  a  lady  who  would  come,’  said  Hopkins, 
‘  and  keep  Ada  company  upstairs,  which,  in  my  pore 
opinion,  Miss  Lincoln,  you  had  better  leave  off  doing 
directly  I’m  no  longer  ’ere.  The  kitchen  ain’t  no 
place  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  lady  would 
come.  She’s  ’ad  a  little  trouble — nothing  to  mention 
— I  would  never  recommend  a  lady  who  warn’t  re¬ 
spectable  to  live  under  the  same  ceilings  as  you  and 
Master  Pippin.  She  can  cook  passable,  but  she 
would  want  wages — say  ten  pounds  a  year  and  all 
found.  Now,  miss,  if  I  propose  sich  a  plan  to  them 
people  below,  they’ll  up  and  cry,  “  No  servants  kep 
’ere.”  ’ 

‘  I  had  better  arrange  things  myself,’  said  Sibylla. 

‘  I  will  talk  to  Mr.  Eowland.  But  I  must  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  that  your  way  of  speaking  of  my 
father’s  friends  is  most  disrespectful,  and  he  would 
be  very  much  displeased  if  he  heard  it.’ 

‘It’s  all  my  zeal  for  yer,  miss,’  cried  Hopkins. 

‘  I  can’t  abear  to  see  a  lady  such  as  you  mixed  up 
with  what  I  might  call  trash — no  offence  meant,  I’m 
sure.  But  I  humbly  apologise  if  I’ve  spoken  too 
free  ;  and  you  ’ave  my  best  wishes,  Miss  Lincoln, 
and  so  ’as  Master  Pippin,  and  the  gentleman  wdio 
will  shortly  be  yer  ’usband.’ 
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4  Miss  Lincoln  can  shut  one  np  exactly  like  her 
pa,’  the  good  woman  remarked  to  Ada  upstairs. 
‘  Her  eyes  looks  at  me  jest  as  if  she  didn’t  see  me. 
“  That  ain’t  a  way  to  speak,  Mrs.  Hopkins,”  she’s 
said  many  times,  and  I  never  answer  back,  jest  feel 
small  and  walk  away.  If  she  ’adnT  told  me  in  a 
perlite  manner  to  ’old  my  tongue,  for  that’s  what  it 
comes  to,  I  meant  to  give  ’er  advice.  If  that 
Rowland  objects  to  this  new  cook,  she  oughter  say 
she  ain’t  willing  to  see  to  his  meals,  whatever  she 
may  do  for  her  pa  and  brother,  so  he  can  pison 
’imself  with  his  wife’s  cooking  or  go  without.  That 
argument  would  fetch  ’im  round  !  ’ 

Rowland  was  less  difficult  to  convince  than  Mrs. 
Hopkins  feared.  The  new  inmate  came,  and  proved 
satisfactory  on  the  whole,  so  henceforward  the  family 
divided  at  dinner,  Sibyl  and  Pippin  joining  their 
friends,  and  Ada  and  the  lady  who  had  seen  trouble 
eating  upstairs  alone.  The  point  of  wages  was  also 
conceded,  though  Frank  and  Sibylla  exercised 
diplomacy  in  concealing  this  fact  from  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  might  have  distressed  him  to  know  that  his  house 
contained  one  person  who  earned  her  livelihoood  by 
doing  work  for  the  others.  Sibylla  became  more 
busy  than  ever,  since  the  new  cook  required  direc¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  old  one  might  have  satisfied  a 
Lord  Mayor;  hut  her  father  knew  nothing  of  this 
grievance,  and  she  never  dreamt  of  uttering  a  word 
of  complaint. 
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CHAPTER  XY 

Frank  Rowland  was  like  the  hare  with  many 
friends,  and  every  now  and  then  some  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  appeared  to  lunch  or  dinner.  They  all  talked  a 
great  deal,  and  talked  very  loudly,  but  one  of  them, 
a  Pole  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  talked  the 
loudest !  He  shrieked !  His  conversation  was 
rendered  rather  amusing  by  the  fact  that  he  found  a 
difficulty  in  sounding  the  aspirate,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  foreigners  ;  also  that  he  had  a  tendency  to 
use  grand  words  when  homely  ones  would  have 
served  his  purpose  equally  well.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  possible  to  get  too  much  of  him,  and  Sibylla  sat 
at  table  one  dull  November  night,  listening  to  his 
denunciations  of  society  and  wishing  she  had  been 
born  deaf.  Yal,  as  he  was  commonly  called  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  disapproved  on  principle  of 
killing  animals.  No  life,  however  low  down  in  the 
scale,  ought  to  end,  except  by  the  slow  decay  of 
Nature.  This  was  his  creed. 

‘  But  you  can’t,  Yal ;  indeed  you  can’t,’  urged 
Frank. 

‘  Can’t  what ?  ’  shouted  Yal. 
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‘  Can’t  let  everything  live.  What  of  poisonous 
snakes,  rats,  mice,  insects  ? — ugh  !  ’ 

‘  Put  them  out  of  the  window,  if  existence  beneath 
the  same  roof  is  impossible,’  said  Val.  ‘  On  no 

account  kill.  Listen  to  me  !  What  right  has - ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  that’s  rubbish  !  Am  I  to  expose  my  friends 
to  a  fate  worse  than  death  if  they  meet  these 
creatures  on  the  way  to  call  ?  ’ 

‘  Mock  if  you  please,’  said  Yah  ‘  I  am  proof 
against  derision.  You,  Frank  Rowland,  are  a 
traitor,  a  carnivorous  traitor.  No — I  shall  not  be 
interrupted  ;  I  insist  upon  speaking.  A  traitor.  One 
of  those  who  prate  about  love  of  humanity  and 
scorn  to  practise  what  they  preach.  Tell  me  what 
you  have  renounced  for  the  cause  ?  I  come  here, 
’oping  to  be  consoled,  to  go  back  to  my  own  ’ome 
invigorated — refreshed.  I  find  a  table  groaning 
beneath  delicacies,  and  you  neglecting  manual  work, 
and  living  on  the  toil  of  others.  You  trample  truth 
under  your  feet ;  yes,  and  stamp  and  spit  upon  it.’ 

‘  Gently,  gently,’  said  Frank.  ‘  I  have  given  up 
as  much  as  any  man  for  the  cause.  I  might  be  in  a 
better  position  than  I  am  if  conscience  hadn’t  proved 
too  strong  for  me.’ 

‘  Conscience  ?  ’  repeated  Val  scornfully.  ‘  Your 
conscience  is  seared  with  scalding  irons.  Excuse 
me  if  I  use  language  too  remarkable.  My  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  is  not  perfect.’ 

‘  Oh,  it  serves  its  purpose  !  ’  said  Frank  ironically. 
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‘  Let  ns  ’ope  it  does  !  ’  continued  Yal.  ‘Where 
are  you  to  be  seen  most  often  ?  Speaking  at  public 
meetings.  What  good  is  there  in  speech  ?  Leave 
speaking  and  writing  to  those  who  have  no  better 
way  of  wasting  time,  and  turn  to  things  of  import¬ 
ance.  Cultivate  the  earth' 

‘  It  simply  refuses  to  be  cultivated,’  said  Frank. 

‘  To  own  the  truth,  our  old  planet  is  tired  of  being 
dug  into  !  Farmers  are  always  ruined.’ 

‘  Because  they  try  to  sell  their  produce,’ 
thundered  Yal. 

‘And  what  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  sensible 
ought  they  to  do  with  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Eat  it  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  there  you  are  !  ’  ejaculated  Frank.  ‘  Now 
it  begins.  These  unpractical  ideas  are  going  to  ruin 
us  all.’ 

‘Yal  is  right,’  said  Sophy.  ‘Nothing  can  be 
done  till  we  get  rid  of  money.  You  know  very  well 
the  harm  it  does.  In  the  first  place,  it  encourages 
the  production  of  useless  things.  People  make  what 
they  know  will  tempt  buyers,  not  what  is  really 
good.  In  the  second  place,  it  stimulates  men  to 
accumulate.  Directly  they  have  heaped  up  a  pile 
of  gold,  they  sit  idle  for  the  rest  of  their  days, 
paying  people  to  work  for  them.  We  have  slaves 
on  one  hand  and  tyrants  on  the  other.  Industry  is 
slowly  ruined.  What  has  brought  about  the  state 
of  things  we  see — extravagant  luxury  and  awful 
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debasing  poverty  staring  at  each  other,  face  to  face  ? 
Why,  of  course,  the  use  of  money .  There  should  be 
no  buying  and  selling,  but  only  exchanging.  Let 
everyone  give  what  he  has  produced,  and  receive 
instead  something  he  really  wants.’ 

‘  Yes,  yes,’  said  Frank.  ‘  But  you  know  quite 
well,  or  common-sense  might  teach  you,  that  these 
methods  belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  world’s 
history.  How  can  we  exchange  produce  now  ?  It 
would  go  hard  with  you  if  you  were  obliged  to  hand 
over  something  you  had  produced  to  the  greengrocer 
in  exchange  for  every  bunch  of  cherries  you  ate- 
Why,  in  the  first  place,  you  can’t  produce  a  single 
thing  he  is  likely  to  want.  Theories  of  education  or 
elaborate  treatises  on  music  wouldn’t  satisfy  his 
children’s  hunger.’ 

‘  When  you  descend  to  personalities  I  know  you 
feel  your  arguments  weak,’  replied  Sophy,  calmly. 

‘But  you  are  mistaken  too!’  screamed  Yal. 
‘  You  speak  of  barter.  That  is  misjudged.  Barter 
is  next  worst  to  money.  On  no  account  exchange 
produce  with  the  men  you  love.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Why  do  you  laugh,  Frank  Bowland  ?  ’ 

‘  This  grows  too  absurd  altogether,’  said  Frank. 
‘  If  we  may  not  use  money,  nor  even  exchange  com¬ 
modities,  how  are  we  to  live,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ’ 
‘  By  free-will  offerings,’  said  Yal.  ‘It  is  always 
permitted  to  accept  presents  from  each  other.’ 

‘  Yes,  yes.  I  am  ready  enough  to  take  presents. 
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As  yet  no  one  has  given  me  the  chance.  But  I 
wish  you  had  both  heard  my  lecture  at  the  Club 
last  night  on  Co-operative  Stores.  It  would  have 
convinced  you,  Sophy.’ 

Sophy  shook  her  head,  while  Yal’s  indignation 
burst  forth  once  more  in  a  torrent  of  impetuous 
speech. 

‘  Your  mercantile  spirit  betrays  itself  in  every 
word  you  utter.  You  want  to  accumulate  a  fortune. 
Yes,  to  become  a  capitalist,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
oppressors.  That  is  the  meaning  of  your  feather- 
head  arguments  in  favour  of  Co-operative  Stores.  I 
loathe  the  very  name  of  Co-operation.  I  detect  the 
true  design  lurking  behind  this  so-called  wisdom. 
You  wish  to  make  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
your  country  a  capitalist.’ 

‘  Steady,  steady,’  said  Frank. 

‘  I  will  not  be  steady.  I  am  ’ere  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  ’old  up  a  glass  before  you  and  reveal  your 
deformed  face.  It  is  your  duty  to  abandon  this  life 
of  wild  excitement.  Public  meetings - ’ 

‘  In  a  club-room,’  murmured  Frank. 

‘  Public  meetings,  newspaper  articles,  dabbles  in 
politics.  Come  and  work  on  the  soil.  Eat  what 
you  have  forced  it  to  render  up  to  you.  Clothe 
yourself  in  homespun.  Give  up  all  ideas  of  buying 
and  selling  and  making  a  fortune.  Return  to  the 
life  of  Nature.  You  will  find  friends  to  welcome 
you  and  seize  you  by  the  ’and.  What — you  laugh  !  ’ 
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‘  My  dear  friend,’  said  Frank,  ‘  keep  calm.  We 
cannot  discuss  the  whole  subject  now.’ 

‘  I  spurn  your  friendship  !  ’  cried  the  outraged 
Pole.  ‘  You  are  a  traitor,  Frank  Rowland.  Mr. 
Lincoln  I  may  respect.  He  is  blind  to  many  things, 
but  in  what  he  sees  and  knows  he  -is  honest.  You 
are  false  to  what  you  know.  I  will  nevermore  par¬ 
take  of  your  hospitality.  To  eat  here  is  to  swallow 
delicacies  which  have  been  wrung  from  the  grasp  of 
the  poor.’ 

He  vanished,  banging  the  door,  and  was  soon 
seen  in  the  street,  without  a  head-covering. 

‘  He  has  forgotten  his  hat,’  cried  Frank.  ‘  I  must 
tear  after  him.’ 

‘  And  umbrella  !  ’  screamed  Sophy.  ‘  Don’t  let 
him  leave  anything  behind,  for  pity’s  sake.  Umbrella , 
Frank  !  Oh,  why  doesn’t  he  stop  to  listen  ?  ’ 

‘  I  will  take  the  umbrella,’  said  Hudson,  and 
dashed  after  Frank. 

‘  There  they  go,’  said  Sophy.  ‘  It  is  so  foolish 
not  to  keep  calm.  I  am  sure  I  thought  the  ceiling 
would  come  down  on  our  heads.  Don’t  begin  to 
clear  away,  Sibyl.  Sit  still  and  enjoy  the  silence.’ 

It  was  a  brief  pleasure,  for  Frank  soon  came 
back,  flushed  with  excitement. 

‘  These  men  are  past  endurance,’  he  cried. 
<  They  are  so  conceited  about  their  self-denial  and 
“  life  of  Nature.”  ’ 

‘  What  does  it  mean  ?  ’  asked  Hudson. 
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‘  A  number  of  our  people  have  these  ideas.  They 
turn  their  backs  on  the  world,  which  is  going  to 
destruction,  and  try  to  live  like  Adam  and  Eve. 
They  despise  the  rest  of  us — me  especially — because 
we  meddle  in  politics  and  wish  to  make  the  forces 
of  the  world  fight  for  us  instead  of  against.  It  is 
growing  very  serious.  We  are  losing  some  of  our 
strongest  helpers.’ 

‘  I  agree  with  them  to  a  certain  extent,’  said 
Sophy,  ‘  and  I  wish  you  had  continued  a  vege¬ 
tarian,  Frank.  He  found  a  weak  spot  in  your 
armour  there.’ 

‘  It  is  so  confoundedly  difficult,’  replied  Frank. 

‘  I  haven’t  time  to  be  a  vegetarian.  What  man  as 
busy  as  I  am  can  afford  to  spend  two  hours  every 
day  over  his  dinner  ?  It  takes  quite  two  hours  to  eat 
enough  vegetables  to  satisfy  hunger.’ 

‘  You  wouldn’t  try  my  cake,’  said  Sophy  reproach¬ 
fully. 

4 1  eat  to  live.  To  eat  your  cake  was  to  court 
death.’ 

‘  Well,  well,  there’s  no  use  arguing,  but  it  is  a  pity 
to  change  deeply  rooted  opinion  just  for  convenience 
sake  ;  and  there’s  another  more  important  point 
still.  I  thought  you  agreed  with  the  rest  of  us  that 
it  is  wrong  to  toss  manual  labour  aside,  giving  it  up 
to  a  Pariah  class.  We  ought  all  to  lend  a  hand. 
After  three  generations  have  been  employed  in 
tilling  the  soil  and  doing  nothing  else,  the  brain 
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grows  dull.  So  a  race  of  stupid,  clownish  men 
springs  into  existence.  This  ought  not  to  be.  We 
must  divide  the  humbler  kinds  of  labour  among  us. 
Then  no  one  will  have  any  right  to  complain  or  feel 
oppressed.’ 

‘  Yes,  yes,’  said  Frank,  wriggling  impatiently. 

‘  You  repeat  my  very  words,  Sophy.  I  have  said 
the  same  thing  a  thousand  times,  but  the  right 
moment  has  not  yet  come.  There’s  a  great  deal  to 
do  first.  And  the  misfortune  is  that  you  all  rush 
off  after  your  own  particular  hobbies,  and  nothing  is 
accomplished.  I  often  fancy  I  am  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Everyone  round  me  has  lost  his  mental 
balance.’ 

Sibylla  looked  amazed,  hearing  the  echo  of  her 
own  words  to  Keith. 

‘  Here’s  Hudson  wants  us  to  think  the  world 
can  never  improve  until  each  man  and  woman  has 
felt  a  spiritual  awakening.  Is  that  the  right  expres¬ 
sion,  Hudson  ?  One  or  two  are  mad  on  temperance  ; 
and  you,  Sophy,  think  vaccination  is  destroying  the 
race.  If  I  could  only  convince  you  all  that  the  real 
question  lies  in  the  taxing  of  ground  values  !  Get 
that  point  right,  and  every  reform  follows.  With 
better  rooms  to  live  in,  what  man  would  wish  to 
drink  ?  Self-respect  comes  with  sobriety  and— there 
you  are,  in  short !  ’ 

‘  The  world  saved,’  said  Sibyl. 

‘Exactly,’  continued  Frank,  perceiving  no 
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sarcasm.  4  I  can’t  retire  into  the  wilderness  to  hoe 
potatoes  until  I  have  seen  this  business  of  land 
taxation  safely  through.  Meanwhile  your  father  is 
so  much  away,  I  am  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Our  Working  Men’s  Club  is  left  entirely  in  my 
hands.  The  pressing  need  I  have  just  now— the 
most  pressing  need,  I  should  say — is  a  secretary  who 
can  be  trusted  with  small  sums.’ 

‘  What  satire  that  sounds  !  ’  said  Sibyl.  4  Your 
Club  is  splendidly  organised,  but  you  can’t  manage 
it,  for  want  of  an  honest  secretary.  I  believe  Mr. 
Hudson  is  right.  The  best  schemes  in  the  world 
fall  to  pieces  unless  the  people  who  work  them  work 
from  high  motives,  not  from  base.’ 

‘  Oh,  if  we  are  to  wait  until  the  human  race  is 
converted,’  said  Frank  lightly,  4  we  may  sit  still  and 
take  our  ease  for  many  a  long  day.’ 

4 1  don’t  want  you  to  take  your  ease,’  said 
Hudson,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  beginning  to 
stammer,  as  he  always  did  when  deeply  moved. 

4  Work  as  hard  as  you  can.  It  is  all  for  good.  But 
you  must  not  suppose  your  land  tax  will  make  men 
free  who  are  slaves  to  their  own  passions.  Freedom 
begins  in  the  soul  and  spirit.  As  for  a  44  a  long  day,” 
each  man  and  woman  who  rises  above  self-interest 
and  believes  in  the  life  to  come  is  helping,  to  make 
it  shorter.’ 

4  This  is  pure  mysticism,’  said  Frank. 

4  It  is  truth,  replied  Hudson.  His  energy  dis- 
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appeared  quite  suddenly,  and  he  sat  down  again  in 
his  usual  corner,  while  Sibylla  bent  over  Pippin, 
who  had  made  an  uneasy  pillow  out  of  a  bundle  of 
newspapers. 

‘  Is  anything  the  matter,  dear  ?  ’ 

‘  Yal  shouted  so,  and  all  at  once.  I  felt  queer.’ 

4  Come  upstairs  with  me  and  lie  on  the  sofa. 
This  room  has  grown  rather  hot.’ 

He  dragged  himself  up  by  the  help  of  the 
balusters  and  his  sister’s  hand,  but  when  their  own 
room  was  reached  no  persuasion  could  induce  him 
to  go  to  bed.  He  felt  strange.  This  was  all  he 
said,  and  Sibyl  yielded,  letting  him  rest  on  the  sofa 
while  she  worked  beside  him. 

‘I  haven’t  teased  you  just  lately,’  he  said  at  last, 
a  propos,  as  it  seemed,  of  nothing. 

‘  Not  for  weeks  and  weeks.  Why  did  you  think 
of  that  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know.  It  came  into  my  head.’ 

‘  If  you  will  let  me  take  you  to  bed  I  will  stay 
with  you,’  she  entreated.  'Father’s  away;  we 
can  do  just  as  we  like.  I  will  sleep  in  your  room, 
instead  of  my  own,  and  then  to-morrow  you  will 
feel  better.’ 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Pippin  did  not  get  better  the  next  day.  Sibyl’s 
heart  sank  when  she  felt  his  hot  skin  and  saw  how 
incapable  he  was  of  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow. 
‘  Let  me  alone/  he  kept  saying.  This  was  his  first 
petition,  and  his  second,  ‘  Don’t  go  out  of  the  room, 
Trixie.’  Before  leaving  England  Keith  had  filled 
an  envelope  with  banknotes  and  placed  it  in  Sibylla’s 
hands.  ‘  If  you  or  Pippin  should  be  ill,’  he  said, 
‘  you  may  need  money.’  Sibyl  had  locked  up  the 
envelope,  hoping  never  to  open  it,  but  now,  in  her 
great  distress,  those  banknotes  seemed  to  have  fallen 
straight  from  heaven.  She  sent  for  a  doctor  whom 
Mrs.  Aspinall  had  once  spoken  of  as  clever,  and  after 
several  hours’  suspense  he  told  her  Pippin  had 
typhoid  fever,  and  would  need  nursing  day  and  night. 
At  first  she  tried  to  do  everything  herself,  then 
yielded  to  persuasion  and  gave  up  the  night-work. 
Pippin  did  not  quickly  take  to  the  nurse.  His  cry 
was  always  the  same,  ‘  Don’t  go  out  of  the  room, 
Trixie.’  What  days  those  were,  what  nights,  when 
she  could  not  sleep,  and  used  to  steal  to  the  door  in 
her  dressing-gown  to  listen  to  the  sounds  within  ! 
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The  child  had  been  moved  into  her  room,  and  she 
and  the  nurse  shared  Lincoln’s,  where  there  were 
two  beds. 

‘  He  has  a  good  constitution,’  the  doctor  told 
Sibyl,  ‘  though  he  is  much  too  thin  to  stand  the 
strain  of  a  long  illness  easily.  Still,  I  have  every 
hope  he  will  pull  through.’ 

She  never  doubted  he  would  ‘  pull  through.’  ‘  It 
is  not  possible,’  her  heart  kept  saying,  ‘  not  a  second 
time  :  it  can’t  be  possible.’  There  had  been  no 
delay  in  sending  for  advice,  no  wrong  steps,  nothing 
to  regret  in  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  as  so  often 
is  the  case.  Mrs.  Kowland  urged  repeatedly  the 
merits  of  the  cold-water  cure,  and,  when  Sibyl  would 
not  hear  of  that,  talked  about  wonderful  recoveries 
which  were  due  to  electricity.  Next  she  wished  a 
homeopathic  doctor  sent  for,  and  was  with  difficulty 
silenced  by  Frank,  who  said  it  was  a  good  rule  never 
to  change  a  horse  in  the  middle  of  a  race.  Last  of 
all,  she  became  hot  in  favour  of  Christian  Science, 
and  declared  that  all  doctors  were  quacks  and 
impostors.  If  her  advice  had  been  followed,  Pippin 
must  have  tried  fresh  remedies  every  week.  Sibyl 
did  not  even  listen  ;  just  put  the  foolish  woman  aside, 
and  went  on  as  before.' 

Hudson  marvelled  at  her  strength  of  purpose, 
her  gigantic  calm,  her  absolute  ‘  self-lessness.’  It 
was  a  fearful  trial  to  surrender  her  place  by  Pippin’s 
bed  every  night,  but  she  knew  the  boy  would  be  the 
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gainer,  and  never  let  her  own  feelings  come  in  the 
way. 

Lincoln  appeared,  suddenly,  to  find  the  house 
turned  into  a  hospital,  and  a  room  had  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  for  him  next  door.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  what  his  thoughts  were.  He  looked  pale  and 
nervous,  but  controlled  himself  apparently  with 
small  effort.  The  new  cook  ran  away  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  frightened  by  the  word  ‘fever.’ 
Mrs.  Rowland  attended  to  her  husband’s  meals, 
Hudson  had  his  food  out  of  doors,  and  Ada  was 
obliged  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  nurse  and  Sibylla. 
She  did  not  run  after  the  cook,  probably  because 
there  was  no  house  to  receive  her,  but  she  fretted  in 
her  loneliness  upstairs,  and  looked  more  haggard  and 
irritable  than  ever.  Very  often  Hudson  used  to 
return  home  and  find  that  she  had  done  nothing  at 
all.  Then  he  set  to  work  and  prepared  supper  for 
the  nurse  with  his  own  hands,  carrying  it  down  on  a 
tray.  After  she  had  eaten  what  he  brought,  and 
settled  into  the  sickroom  for  the  night,  he  used  to 
contrive  a  second  meal  for  Sibylla.  ‘  How  kind  you 
are  !  ’  she  sometimes  exclaimed,  but  more  frequently 
said  nothing  at  all,  only  looked  at  him  with  pathetic 
eyes  like  a  stricken  deer’s. 

<  I  am  beginning  to  be  afraid  something  is  wrong,’ 
she  told  him  once.  ‘  It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  heard 
from  Bombay.’ 

‘  Very  strange.  Can  the  letter  have  missed  you  ?  ’ 
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‘  Perhaps  ?  But  it  is  strange.’ 

‘  Can  you  hear  through  Mrs.  Aspinall  ?  ’ 

‘  She  is  travelling  with  her  husband,  who  is 
ill.  I  don’t  know  her  address,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  moment  in  which  I  could  call  at  her  house 
to  ask.’ 

‘  I  will  call  to-morrow,’  said  Hudson,  ‘  and 
ask.’ 

He  did  call,  and  Sibyl  wrote ;  but  the  Aspinalls 
were  in  remote  places,  wandering  incessantly,  so  the 
letter  miscarried,  and  did  not  reach  them  for  six 
weeks.  The  days  went  by  and  still  no  news  from 
India.  Sibyl’s  fear  increased,  and  became  a  haunting 
terror.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Keith  and  Pippin  were 
both  in  peril,  their  lives  hanging  on  the  same  thread. 
Hudson  went  next  to  the  chambers  which  Keith 
used  to  occupy. 

They  were  let,  and  no  one  could  tell  him  any¬ 
thing.  Then,  emboldened  by  the  knowledge  of 
Sibylla’s  suffering,  he  took  a  step  which  for  a  man 
of  his  sort  was  very  courageous.  Mr.  Gloag  lived  at 
Kichmond  in  a  pretty  villa,  with  a  garden  sloping 
down  to  the  Thames.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
Pippin  had  been  ill  two  weeks  and  five  days,  Hudson 
presented  himself  there  and  asked  to  see  the  great 
man.  He  might  have  gained  his  information  through 
Gloag’s  nephew,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Frank’s,  but  this  course  would  have  taken  longer 
time,  and  betrayed  Sibyl’s  secret  moreover,  Frank’s 
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discretion  not  being  his  strong  point.  Mr.  Gloag 
marched  very  solemnly  into  the  room,  and  looked 
hard  at  his  visitor,  who  blushed  like  a  girl. 

‘  I  came  to  ask - ’  he  said,  and  stopped  in  the 

middle  of  his  sentence. 

‘  Well,  sir.’ 

‘  I  came  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Hamilton  is.’ 

‘  Perfectly  well,  when  last  I  heard,’  replied  Gloag. 

4  Was  that  a  long  time  ago  ?  ’ 

‘  These  questions  are  very  mysterious.  No,  it 
was  not  long  ago.  It  was  last  night.’ 

Hudson’s  face  fell. 

‘  Hid  you  wish  to  send  him  a  message  ?  ’  asked 
Gloag  more  kindly. 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  this  thin,  shabbily- 
dressed  being  were  a  tradesman  whom  Keith  had 
forgotten  to  pay,  or  some  bankrupt  whom  he  had 
tried  to  help.  The  latter  hypothesis  seemed  the 
more  likely. 

‘No;  I  have  his  address,’  replied  Hudson,  ‘but 
he  has  not  written.  ...  I  expected  a  letter,  and  I 
began  to  fear  he  was  ill.  That  s  all. 

*  He  has  been  very  busy,’  said  Gloag.  ‘  A  relation 
in  Bombay  has  died.  This  may  account  for  his 

silence.  Good-morning.’ 

Hudson  went  home  in  great  trouble  of  mind. 
‘Mr.  Hamilton  is  well,’  he  told  Sibyl,  and  saw 
her  colour  come  and  go,  ‘  only  busy :  his  uncle  has 

died.’ 
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‘  Who  told  you  ?  ’ 

‘I  asked  G-loag.’ 

‘  But  you  did  not  speak  of  me,’  said  Sibylla. 
‘  Oh,  I  hope  you  did  not  speak  of  me  !  Mr.  Gloag 
was  never  told  of  our  affairs.’ 

‘  I  never  mentioned  you.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  am  glad.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  feel 
immensely  happier.  No  doubt  next  mail  will  bring 
a  letter.’ 

The  next  mail  brought  no  letter,  and  anxiety  for 
Keith  continued  to  add  to  Sibylla’s  suffering  as  she 
watched  beside  her  little  boy.  How  impossible  it 
was  to  associate  the  idea  of  death  with  Pippin  ! 
Anyone  in  the  house  might  die  more  easily  than  he. 
She  said  this  to  herself  many  times.  Then  she  tried 
arguing  with  the  doctors,  as  if  their  bad  opinion  of 
the  case  was  helping  to  kill  the  child.  ‘  He  is  so 
young,’  she  told  them,  ‘not  ten  years  old,  and  with 
such  a  fine  constitution.’ 

There  were  two  doctors  now  and  a  second  nurse, 
for  Sibylla’s  own  strength  gave  way.  She  began  to 
lose  nerve.  When  everything  depended  on  the  skill 
with  which  the  invalid  was  cared  far,  her  desperate 
longing  to  save  his  life  hindered  her  power.  A 
sense  of  responsibility  crushed  her.  She  felt  her 
hand  shake,  her  eyes  turn  dim.  He  would  not  let 
her  out  of  his  sight,  and  she  sat  beside  his  bed  hour 
after  hour,  sometimes  praying  passionately,  she  could 
scarcely  say  to  whom,  to  a  Power  who  might  perhaps 
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(only  perhaps)  be  able  to  keep  her  heart  from  being 
broken. 

Pippin’s  mind  wandered  a  good  deal,  and  he 
fancied  the  room  was  thronged  with  people  ;  but  her 
voice  and  touch  usually  availed  to  soothe.  ‘  Ask 
them  all  to  go  away,’  he  often  said.  ‘We  want  to 
be  alone  together,  Trixie.’  Once  or  twice  he  talked 
about  a  door  in  front  of  him,  which  was  continually 
shut  in  his  face  when  he  wished  to  pass  through  and 
get  into  a  cool  room  on  the  other  side.  ‘  I  keep 
having  to  come  back,’  he  complained,  and  then  they 
used  to  catch  the  word,  ‘  Open,  open,’  constantly 
repeated.  Sibylla  never  heard  it  without  a  thrill. 
She  imagined  that  if  this  mysterious  door  once 
opened  his  spirit  would  escape.  Lincoln  could  not 
come  inside  the  room  for  fear  of  exciting  the  child. 
No  one  came  except  the  nurses,  one  by  one,  the 
doctors  and  Sibylla. 

At  night,  when  they  persuaded  her  to  go  and 
lie  down,  she  always  found  Hudson  waiting.  He 
prepared  all  the  food  she  had  (it  was  not  much),  lit 
her  fire,  watched  over  her  comforts.  The  nurses 
now  shared  what  had  been  Lincoln’s  room,  and  the 
sofa  in  the  sitting-room  sufficed  for  the  brief  rest  she 
took. 

‘  If  he  dies,  I  shall  die  too,’  she  said  once  to  her 
friend,  who  shook  his  head,  knowing  so  well  she 
would  not  die.  I£  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
world  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  she  had  yet  to  learn 
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how  difficult  it  is.  Another  evening  she  said,  ‘  Will 
you  post  this  card  for  me?  I  have  no  time  to 
write  a  letter.’  It  was  a  foreign  postcard,  and  did 
not  contain  much  —only  one  sentence,  in  fact :  ‘  Why 
don’t  you  write  to  me  ?  ’ 

That  was  on  the  twenty- sixth  day  of  Pippin’s 
illness.  One  of  the  nurses,  an  Irish  girl  called  Katie 
Maguire,  was  sanguine;  the  other  not.  Lincoln 
began  to  show  signs  of  mental  disquietude  and 
tension  of  nerves.  He  asked  Sibylla  to  knock 
against  the  wall  if  any  change  for  the  better  occurred 
during  the  night.  The  room  he  had  engaged 
corresponded  with  the  one  in  which  Pippin  lay,  so 
raps  were  distinctly  audible.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
night  Nurse  Katie  persuaded  Sibylla  to  go  away 
earlier  than  usual,  promising  to  rouse  her  if  the 
child  grew  restless.  She  lay  down  without  un¬ 
dressing,  as  her  custom  usually  was,  and,  worn  out 
with  long  watching,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Towards 
morning  she  dreamt  that  someone  who  looked  like 
her  mother,  and  yet  was  not  her  mother,  came  into 
the  room,  carrying  a  large  cluster  of  roses  of  all 
colours  from  dark-crimson  to  the  purest  white. 
Sibylla  fancied  in  her  dream  that  she  started  up  full 
of  eagerness,  longing  to  touch  them,  and  caught 
the  sound  of  words  distinctly  spoken;  but  almost 
immediately  the  vision  faded,  and  she  awoke  to  find 
Nurse  Katie  standing  beside  her. 

‘  He  has  passed  the  crisis  and  taken  a  turn.’ 
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Was  that  really  the  meaning  of  what  she  heard  ? 
Could  the  good  news  be  true,  or  was  this  a  dream 
like  the  other  ? 

‘  You  don’t  believe  me,’  said  Katie,  smiling. 

Sibyl  had  shed  no  tears  since  the  illness  declared 
itself,  but  now  she  broke  down  and  cried  like  a  baby, 
while  the  nurse  pretended  to  laugh.  Being  an  Irish 
girl,  it  did  not  strike  her  as  remarkable  that  Sibylla 
should  love  her  brother  with  such  intensity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  Lincoln  she  marvelled  at,  and 
her  disinclination  to  let  anyone  tap  on  the  wall  to 
reassure  him  was  quite  comical. 

‘  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  hear  bad  news,’  she 
thought.  ‘  He  only  asked  to  be  waked  up  if  the 
danger  went  past.  So  like  a  man,  particularly  an 
Englishman !  ’ 

Sibylla  was  merciful,  and  tapped.  Her  heart  felt 
tender  that  morning  to  everyone,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  real  and  continued  hour  after  hour. 
When  Nurse  Emma  the  anxious  came  in,  she  con¬ 
firmed  the  good  report,  and  so  did  the  doctors. 
Nature  fights  hard  to  recover  equilibrium  when  the 
patient  is  nine  years  old,  and  this  time  Nature 
conquered.  Pippin  was  going  to  live. 

That  day  passed  peacefully,  everything  promising 
well,  and  so  did  the  next.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  Hudson  darted  upstairs  eager  for 
the  bulletin,  and  found  Sibylla  writing  to  Keith  in 
the  sitting-room  so  closely  associated  with  hours  of 
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consuming  anxiety.  She  looked  more  lovely  than 
he  ever  remembered,  a  delicate  colour  in  her  cheeks 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  but  shining  brightly. 
There  is  something  wonderful  in  a  face  which  still 
bears  traces  of  terrible  sorrow  while  completely 
transfigured  by  joy.  Happiness  -made  her  feel 
good,  she  told  him,  and  then  spoke  of  her  dream 
about  the  roses  and  the  mysterious  ‘  someone  ’  who 
seemed  so  like  her  mother  and  yet  was  not  her 
mother. 

‘I  can’t  fancy  mother  anything  but  sad,’ said 
Sibylla,  ‘  and  this  being  who  came  to  me  was  so 
radiant  and  strong.  Her  voice  was  like  too,  and  yet 
unlike,  much  richer,  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  more 
exquisitely  sweet.  She  said  first,  ‘  There  are  roses 
for  your  birthday,’  and  then  something  else,  some¬ 
thing  I  can’t  tell  anyone.  And  in  a  second  I  woke 
up  to  find  Nurse  Katie  bringing  the  good  news  that 
Pippin  had  been  given  back  to  me.  Oh,  and  there 
is  another  joy !  I  actually  forgot  to  speak  of  it. 
Here  is  my  Indian  letter.  He  is  perfectly  well,  and 
doesn’t  seem  to  understand  how  ill  Pippin  has  been, 
and  he  doesn’t  explain  why  he  didn’t  write.  It  is 
all  a  marvel,  but  the  letter  came  by  the  two  o’clock 
post.  I  ran  down  and  found  it  in  the  box.  So  my 
cares  are  every  one  gone.  And  I  am  perfectly  happy. 
Oh,  the  blessedness  of  this  wonderful  relief  from 
pain  !  It  is  worth  suffering  for.  Shall  we  feel  like 
this  when  we  die  and  wake  in  another  life  ?  Will  it 
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be  like  this,  only  better  ?  I  never  imagined  it 
possible  that  I  should  feel  so  intensely  happy.’ 

Hudson  did  not  answer.  His  voice  was  scarcely 
under  control  just  then. 

‘  I  want  to  give  you  something,’  continued  Sibylla, 
‘  something  mystic  and  beautiful,  like  the  roses,  red 
and  white,  in  my  dream.  But  I  have  nothing  to 
give.  My  hands  are  quite  empty.  That  is  the  last 
grief  I  have  left.  I  should  like  you  to  be  wonderfully 
happy,  as  happy  as  I  am.  A  joy  is  only  half  a  joy 
when  we  cannot  divide  it.’ 

‘  You  have  divided  your  joy,’  cried  Hudson.  ‘  Of 
course  you  have  !  When  you  are  happy,  all  your 
friends  must  be  happy  too.  But  those  roses  you  saw 
in  your  dream  are  not  for  me.’ 
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CHAPTEB  XVII' 

When  Hudson  left  Sibylla  and  went  downstairs,  he 
found  Frank  in  great  excitement. 

‘I’m  awfully  sorry  for  that  poor  girl/  he  began. 
‘Here’s  Charlie  Gloag  telling  me  that  Hamilton  is 
on  the  edge  of  being  married.’ 

‘  We  knew  as  much  already.’ 

‘  Oh,  not  the  marriage  you  are  thinking  of. 
Charlie  gets  the  news  through  his  uncle.  It  is  to 
the  widow  of  an  old  friend,  David  Lindsay — indecent, 
I  call  it ! — a  woman  with  two  children.  Old  Gloag 
is  mightily  cock-a-hoop ;  says  it  is  what  he  has  been 
praying  for — confound  his  prayers  !  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  believe  a  syllable,’  said  Hudson,  turning 
pale.  ‘  He  couldn’t — it  is  not  possible — after  Miss 
Lincoln.’ 

‘  I  can  believe  any  enormity  of  these  millionaire 
brutes,’  said  Frank.  ‘  He  liked  Sibylla  well  enough 
while  he  was  with  her.  This  is  some  prior  attach¬ 
ment,  no  doubt.  Oh,  I  should  like  to  wring  his 
neck  !  A  widow  with  two  children  !  I  am  glad  she 
has  children.  He  won’t  be  fond  of  those.  I  hope 
they  will  dip  their  hands  in  his  money-bags.  Nothing 
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tortures  these  men  so  much  as  losing  the  gold  they 
have  hoarded.  He  deserves  to  be  tortured.  He 
deserves  to  be  damned  eternally.’ 

‘Ho  be  quiet,  Frank,’  urged  his  wife.  ‘  Sibylla 
will  hear.’ 

‘  She  must  hear  as  soon  as  the  boy  is  fairly  round 
the  corner.  I  mean  to  tell  her.  It  is  only  right.’ 

‘  But  the  tale  may  be  false  !  ’ 

‘  She  must  ask.  She  must  give  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  she  has  heard  all.  Then  he  can  produce 
an  explanation.’ 

Hudson  remained  silent,  thinking  of  the  gap 
in  Keith  s  correspondence,  of  the  pale  distress  in 
Sibylla’s  face  when  she  spoke  of  it. 

‘  Well,  this  may  be  true,  and  it  may  not,’  pro¬ 
nounced  Sophy,  with  the  air  of  an  oracle,  ‘  but  you 
are  always  much  too  impulsive,  Frank.  My  advice 
is  to  do  nothing.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  know  your  advice,’  said  Frank.  4  You 
would  sit  still  and  read  “  Towards  Democracy  ”  if  the 
Devil  were  coming  down  full  tilt  on  the  front  door. 
I  never  acquiesce  in  misfortune.  Drive  trouble  out, 
I  say.  When  Sibylla  knows  what  sort  of  a  cowardly 
skunk  she  has  promised  to  marry,  her  pride  will  rise, 
and  she  will  give  him  his  conge  bravely.  These  men 
with  huge  fortunes  are  never  to  be  trusted.’ 

Frank’s  leniency  towards  sin  disappeared  when¬ 
ever  rich  people  were  in  question.  For  them  he 
could  not  desire  any  penalties  less  severe  than  baths 
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of  burning  oil,  racks,  thumbscrews,  or  red-hot  pincers. 
Judging  by  his  violent  language  alone,  Nero  or 
Domitian  were  humane  in  comparison,  but  his  friends 
understood  that  this  noisy  talk  concealed  a  nature 
of  pitiable  softness.  Lincoln  might  possibly  have 
assisted  at  an  execution,  if  convinced  his  duty 
demanded  the  effort.  Frank  must  inevitably  have 
run  away  at  the  first  sight  of  an  axe.  Hudson  knew 
his  character  well,  and  felt  certain  his  boasted  courage 
would  melt  when  the  moment  came  for  crushing 
Sibylla’s  happiness.  There  was  no  fear,  therefore, 
that  she  would  be  alarmed  prematurely ;  the  only 
danger  was  that  these  rumours  might  have  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth. 

Pippin’s  recovery,  though  slow,  was  sure.  He 
came  back  from  the  borders  of  the  spirit  land,  looking 
very  unlike  the  little  pale  boy  who  complained  of 
headache  and  dragged  himself  upstairs  on  the  evening 
of  Val’s  visit.  Until  then  very  short  for  his  age,  he 
was  now  tall,  and  his  skim-milk  complexion  had 
undergone  a  wonderful  change,  freckles  and  sunburn 
having  taken  the  place  of  pallor.  It  was  far  from 
being  healthy  sunburn,  but  a  peculiar  brown  colour 
which  suggested  extreme  delicacy  and  made  Sibylla 
tremble  for  the  future.  Here  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  !  What  would  happen  during 
February  and  March,  those  months  which  even 
strong  people  dread  ? 

Keith’s  letters  had  begun  to  arrive  again,  though 
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not  with  their  first  regularity.  Every  now  and  then 
a  break  occurred,  and  he  amazed  her  also  by  giving 
no  explanation  of  that  long  silence  of  more  than  three 
weeks.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  imagine  he 
had  written  just  as  usual,  and  even  complained  that 
her  hurried  postcards  during  those  days  of  stress  had 
conveyed  very  little  intelligence.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
scarcely  realised  what  a  dangerous  illness  Pippin’s 
had  been.  Sibylla  wondered  and  imagined,  imagined 
and  wondered,  but  never  found  an  explanation  for  his 
dreaminess.  He  was  usually  so  wide  awake  and  on 
the  spot.  It  was  she  who  sometimes  lapsed  into 
reverie  and  let  the  affairs  of  this  life,  including  dates, 
times,  and  seasons,  slip  past  unnoticed. 

Early  in  January  her  father,  who  had  returned 
to  his  usual  habits,  opened  the  subject  of  Pippin’s 
health.  It  was  late  one  evening  that  he  did  so, 
when  Sibyl  came  into  the  sitting-room  to  bring 
away  some  needlework  she  had  left  there. 

‘  How  is  the  child  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Asleep.  I  have  made  up  the  fire  and  put  ashes 
beneath  the  grate.  I  don’t  think  the  falling  cinders 
will  disturb  you.’ 

Lincoln  slept  very  lightly,  and  complained  that 
his  rest  used  to  be  broken  by  the  sound  of  cinders  as 
they  fell.  Yet  the  fire,  Pippin’s  fire,  must  be  kept 
up  in  the  room  they  shared  together. 

‘  I  want  your  attention  to  this  letter,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  round  in  his  chair. 
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It  was  written  by  a  lady  whom  Sibylla  knew 
slightly,  her  father  rather  well,  and  said  among  other 
things  that  she  hoped  Pippin  would  be  at  Charing 
Cross  next  Thursday  not  later  than  a  quarter  to 
eleven. 

‘I  don’t  understand  this,’  said  Sibylla,  looking 
amazed. 

‘  The  Garlands  mean  to  educate  their  children 
in  Switzerland,’  said  Lincoln.  ‘  They  have  three 
children,  a  boy  and  two  girls.  I  have  arranged  that 
Pippin  should  join  them  and  go  to  school  with 
their  boy.  If  the  plan  answers,  he  can  stay  as  long 
as  they  do.  Three  years  is  the  term  they  have 
fixed  on.’ 

‘I  think  I  might  have  been  taken  into  counsel,’ 
said  Sibylla,  too  bewildered  to  realise  the  full  extent 
of  the  change. 

*  I  take  you  into  counsel  now.’ 

‘  But  it  is  settled,  and  there  is  so  much  to  get 
ready.  You  have  given  me  barely  a  week. 
Besides - ’ 

‘  Discussion  is  of  no  use.  Your  ideas  and  mine 
are  not  likely  to  agree.  The  Garlands  intend  to 
educate  their  children  on  sensible  principles,  and 
fortunately  day  schools  in  Lausanne  are  cheap.’ 

‘  Is  it  Lausanne  ?  ’  cried  Sibyl. 

‘  Yes.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  place  ?  ’ 

‘No.  I  liked  it  when  I  was  there.  But  the 
winters  are  severe.’ 
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‘  There  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  the  houses  are 
well  warmed.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  best  I  can 
do.  Even  the  expense  the  plan  involves  will  tax 
my  resources  to  the  utmost.’ 

‘  Three  years,’  repeated  Sibyl,  ‘  and  Mrs.  George 
Gar]  and  !  ’ 

She  thought  of  the  little  commonplace  woman, 
with  her  homely  household  ways,  and  three 
tempestuous  children  whose  father  insisted  that  no 
influence  except  persuasion  should  ever  be  employed 
in  their  training — persuasion  and  the  law  of 
consequences.  If  they  crammed  themselves  with 
unripe  fruit,  contrary  to  advice,  the  next  day  they 
were  ill,  and  after  that  practised  self-control.  So, 
at  all  events,  Mr.  Garland  argued.  Mercifully  there 
were  three  children,  and  though  the  elders  submitted 
to  all  alike,  nothing  would  induce  them  to  submit 
to  each  other.  They  fought  and  wrangled  from 
morning  till  night,  the  most  persistent  generally 
coming  off  victorious,  and  by  degrees  learnt  the 
important  lesson  that  this  world  does  not  exist  for 
individuals  alone,  but  for  the  whole  race  of  man¬ 
kind  collectively.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  was 
also  an  advantage.  One  girl  might  have  suffered  a 
good  deal,  but  two  girls  when  they  form  an  alliance 
are  more  than  a  match  for  one  boy,  and  so  Harry 
Garland  quickly  discovered.  This  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  produces  very  disagreeable  children,  but  of  a 
sort  who  often  develop  into  remarkably  fine  men 
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and  women.  Sibyl  could  not  console  herself  just 
then  with  such  reflections,  being  too  anxious  about 
Pippin. 

‘  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
Lausanne  ?  ’  she  asked.  4  If  Pippin  and  I  lived 
together,  I  might  give  English  lessons  while  he  was 
at  school.’ 

‘  Out  of  the  question  !  ’  said  Lincoln.  ‘  I  have 
settled  it  all  with  the  Garlands.  The  money  I  pay 
will  help  them  in  their  struggle.  I  cannot  take 
back  my  word.’ 

‘  We  might  ask  them  and  see  what  they  say.’ 

‘Ask  if  you  please,’  said  Lincoln  curtly.  ‘I 
have  told  you  my  opinion.’ 

Sibylla  understood  that  she  was  defeated  by  a 
clever  stratagem.  While  her  father  looked  as  he 
did,  there  was  small  chance  that  weak,  confused 
little  Eanny  Garland  and  her  moonstruck  husband, 
for  ever  struggling  with  ideas  too  great  for  him, 
would  let  themselves  be  influenced  by  her.  She 
was  right.  All  persuasion  failed.  They  said  they 
must  take  Pippin  alone  or  not  at  all.  And  alone 
she  let  him  go,  feeling  as  if  the  world,  hey'  world, 
were  falling  to  pieces  at  her  feet.  If  he  had  been 
well  and  strong,  Pippin  might  have  rejoiced  at  the 
change  from  London  to  Switzerland.  But  he  was 
still  feeble,  and  his  nerves  in  such  an  excited  state 
that  the  very  idea  of  saying  good-bye  to  his  sister 
filled  him  with  fear.  It  was  terrible  to  tell  him  of 
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his  father’s  decision,  and  more  terrible  to  see  his 
little  forlorn  figure  climb  into  the  third-class 
carriage  at  Charing  Cross,  where  the  Garland 
children  were  already  disputing  for  the  best  places. 
On  their  way  to  the  station  Sibyl  concealed  her 
own  grief  in  order  to  help  him  to  bear  his,  and 
repeated  times  without  number  her  promise  to  come 
if  he  were  in  trouble. 

‘  Send  me  a  card,’  she  said.  ‘You  can  post  one 
on  your  way  to  school.  You  have  only  to  tell  me 
you  are  unhappy,  and  I  will  contrive  in  some 
way  or  other  to  get  money  for  the  journey  and 
come.’ 

His  letters,  however,  were  reassuring.  He  said 
the  children  were  ‘  wild  cats,’  but  nice  children  and 
great  fun.  Polly,  the  youngest  girl,  had  set  off  by 
herself  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  taking  a  bag  with 
two  pinafores,  a  brush  and  comb,  and  pencils  and 
paper  to  sketch  what  she  saw  on  the  top.  ‘  Mrs. 
Garland  went  after  her,’  wrote  Pippin,  ‘  and  ex¬ 
plained  exactly  why  it  was  wiser  not  to  go  until 
she  was  older.  Only  Polly  was  a  long  time  being- 
convinced,  and  they  talked  and  talked  in  the  road, 
and  argued  and  argued,  till  the  dinner  grew  cold, 
and  the  other  two  ate  up  their  own  pudding  and 
Polly’s  as  well.  They  said  she  shouldn’t  be  such  a 
little  ass.’ 

Sibyl  laughed  at  the  summary  justice  dealt  out 
to  Polly  by  her  brother  and  sister. 
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She  was  also  amused  by  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Garland,  describing  Pippin  as  the  most  delightfully 
well-mannered  child  she  and  her  husband  had  ever 
set  eyes  on.  Apparently  even  the  ‘  wild  cats  ’  were 
impressed  and  a  little  ashamed  at  the  spectacle  of 
such  superior  virtue. 

Sibyl  needed  any  crumbs  of  consolation  she 
could  pick  up,  for  long  before  these  letters  came  a 
trouble  quite  unlooked  for  had  begun  to  darken  the 
horizon . 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

When  Frank  started  on  the  war-path  he  did  not 
easily  let  himself  be  drawn  aside  from  his  aim.  He 
told  Charlie  Gloag  that  before  leaving  London 
Keith  had  paid  attentions  to  a  lady  in  whom  Sophy 
was  deeply  interested,  and  charged  him  to  find  out 
any  facts  he  could  concerning  this  new  friend  in 
Bombay.  Charlie  promised  to  cross-examine  his 
uncle  when  opportunity  offered,  though  he  assured 
Frank  that  it  required  reckless  courage,  since  the 
dear  old  gentleman  was  as  fierce  as  a  Bengal  tiger. 
The  result  proved  dubious.  The  elder  Gloag  refused 
to  speak  of  his  principal’s  private  matters,  saying 
briefly  that  nothing  was  arranged  about  the  wedding 
and  he  feared  some  impediment,  therefore  his 
nephew  must  consider  the  few  words  which  had 
fallen  from  him  as  unsaid. 

‘  It’s  uncommonly  rare  for  him  to  be  indiscreet,’ 
said  Charlie,  ‘  and  he  didn’t  caution  me  as  to 
secrecy.  He  must  have  had  the  news  on  good 
authority.  He  said  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  a  particularly 
nice  woman  ;  one  he  had  always  liked.  “  Hand¬ 
some,”  he  said ;  and  then  stuck  in,  “  Much  better 
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than  handsome  ;  a  woman  to  be  depended  on.”  It 
stands  to  reason  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Rely  upon  it,  the  hitch  is  on  account  of 
your  friend  in  England.’ 

Frank  growled  something  inaudible,  and  the 
subject  dropped,  but  two  days  later- he  repeated  the 
substance  of  his  brother-in-law’s  conversation  to 
Lincoln. 

‘  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be  open,’  he  said  at 
the  end.  ‘  This  matter  concerns  Sibylla  so  very 
nearly.’ 

For  some  hidden  reason  Lincoln  never  could 
endure  to  hear  his  daughter’s  name  on  the  lips  of 
the  men  among  whom  he  had  placed  her.  It  must 
have  been  the  last  lingering  trace  of  aristocratic 
pride  in  his  nature  which  rendered  any  show  of 
familiarity  with  her  intolerable.  Sibylla  !  That 
this  rough  little  fellow,  who  quite  lately  had  sold 
seeds  behind  a  counter,  plebeian  in  manner,  accent, 
and  appearance,  should  venture  on  giving  her 
the  Christian  name  !  His  recoil  was  only  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  remembered  his  principles,  and 
answered  calmly,  though  with  a  certain  haughtiness 
too — 

‘  This  tale  must  be  grossly  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  not  the  connection  I  should  have 
chosen  for  my  daughter,  but  he  is  a  gentleman. 
He  understands  the  code  of  honour.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  suspect  him  of  being  false  to  his  word.’ 
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Something  in  this  brief  utterance  grated  on  the 
sensitive  ears  that  listened.  It  often  seems  as  if 
brain  waves  convey  the  impression  of  unspoken 
thoughts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  few 
impressionable  people  are  able  to  read  the  minds 
of  others,  being  fully  aware  when  they  are  disliked, 
though  the  fact  has  never  been  revealed  either  in 
language  or  gesture.  Directly  Lincoln  said  ‘code 
of  honour  ’  Rowland  knew  that  he  was  thinking  no 
one  in  the  house  but  himself  could  comprehend  all 
this  code  involved.  It  was  vexatious  enough,  but 
Frank  never  denied  that  each  separate  class  has  a 
besetting  sin — a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger 
from  Satan  sent  to  buffet  it.  Aristocrats  groan 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  favourite  vices.  What 
right  had  he  then  to  feel  angry  because  people  of 
humble  birth  are  known  to  possess  some  faults 
peculiar  to  themselves  ?  No  right  at  all  !  He  did 
feel  angry,  nevertheless.  It  chafed  his  pride  to 
remember  that  men  of  his  own  order  set  little  store 
by  the  code  of  honour  as  gentlemen  understand  it ; 
that  they  are  disposed  to  think  sharp  dealing 
excusable,  and  sometimes  even  wink  with  one  eye 
while  making  a  formal  statement  as  a  private  sign 
to  their  friends  that  it  may  be  received  with  dubiety, 
or,  as  they  would  say,  ‘with  a  grain  of  salt.’  Frank 
had  seen  the  leading  men  in  his  Club  do  this  more 
than  once.  He  would  not  do  it  himself,  but  he 
judged  those  mildly  who  did.  They  had  emerged 
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from  slavery  quite  recently ;  it  was  natural  they 
should  have  the  faults  of  slaves.  Change  their 
environment,  he  argued,  and  lying  would  disappear, 
along  with  bogus  advertisements,  puffery,  and  trade 
tricks  of  every  description.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  marked,  branded  in  the  foreheads 
with  an  indelible  sign  of  disgrace,  these  men 
among  whom  he  worked,  and  Lincoln’s  tone 
brought  the  fact  unpleasantly  to  mind.  It  did 
more  than  this.  It  fanned  some  smouldering  ashes 
of  discontent  into  a  flame.  That  night  he  com¬ 
plained  to  Sophy  of  Lincoln’s  chilling  manner, 
saying  he  was  left  at  home  to  bind  books  and 
drudge  while  others  had  all  the  glory.  This  grew 
tedious,  and  he,  for  one,  was  determined  not  to 
stand  it. 

Lincoln  felt  no  particular  surprise  when  the 
Lowlands  told  him  they  wished  to  change  their 
mode  of  life.  The  lease  of  the  house  expired  on 
Lady  Lay,  and  he  had  long  doubted  whether  to 
renew  it  would  be  wise.  Hudson  was  sadly  cast 
down.  Ada  pinched  her  lips  together,  but  said 
nothing.  Frank  and  Sophy  undertook  to  place  her 
in  a  Convalescent  Flome  for  three  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Lincoln  arranged  she  should  live 
in  a  cottage  near  Epsom  with  some  working  people 
who  were  content  to  give  her  board  and  lodging  on 
very  moderate  terms.  Every  shilling  must  come 
from  his  own  purse,  and  necessitate  further  self- 
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denial  both  for  himself  and  Sibylla,  but  of  this  the 
girl  recked  little. 

Before  Pippin  left,  each  dweller  in  the  house 
knew  that  changes  were  impending,  and  two  days 
later  (on  a  Saturday,  as  it  happened,  when  drizzling 
rain  was  coming  down  and  the  streets  floated  in 
mud)  Frank  and  his  wife  were  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Sibylla.  They  had  just  finished  the  remains 
of  a  cold  leg  of  mutton,  and  were  discussing  future 
plans,  when  she  came  into  the  room,  looking  pale 
and  disturbed. 

‘  What  is  this,  Frank,  that  you  have  been  saying 
about  Mr.  Hamilton  ?  ’ 

Her  voice  was  low,  but  had  a  ring  of  anger. 

‘  I  say  anything  about  Mr.  Hamilton  !  ’  cried 
Frank,  completely  taken  by  surprise  and  struggling 
with  a  strong  wish  to  lie.  ‘  I — I  don’t  remember.’ 

‘You  don’t  remember  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  a  mere  trifle.  Yes,  I  may  have  said  a 
word  or  two.  But  it  meant  nothing.  I  do  assure 
you,  it  meant  nothing.  Can  you  remember,  Sophy, 
what  we  said  ?  ’ 

‘  Ada  has  caught  a  little  of  your  conversation 
while  listening  behind  the  open  door,’  said  Sibylla. 

‘  Before  speaking  of  my  affairs  I  think  you  should 
first  make  sure  it  is  shut.’ 

‘  She  is  a  mean,  deceitful  creature  !  ’  cried  Sophy, 
stirred  up  to  anger  quite  unusual.  ‘  And  with  the 
spitefulness  of — I  don’t  know  what !  ’ 
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‘  But  she  only  repeated  what  she  heard,’  said 
Sibylla,  still  very  quiet. 

‘  It  is  all  a  senseless  canard,’  said  Frank. 
‘  Charlie  Gloag  did  not  know  of  your  engagement, 
and  mixed  it  up  with  some  reports  from  India. 
He  fancied  Mr.  Hamilton  was  going  to  marry  a 
lady  out  there.  That’s  all.  Upon  my  life,  Miss 
Sibylla,  that’s  all.  Then  his  uncle,  John  Peter 
Gloag,  contradicted  him,  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  tale.  Just  a  mass  of  lies,  the  whole  boiling 
bag.  I  suppose  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hamilton  being 
on  the  brink  of  marriage  here  leaked  out  and  was 
twisted  into  the  story  of  a  marriage  there.  No¬ 
thing  more  easy.  There’s  the  whole  affair  in  a 
nutshell.’ 

‘  A  name  was  mentioned,’  said  Sibylla. 

‘  Yes,  yes,’  continued  Frank,  growing  more  hot 
and  nervous  every  second.  ‘  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
been  kind  to  an  old  acquaintance — the  widow  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  I  should  say — Mrs.  Lindsay. 
You  know  how  stories  circulate.  It  was  a  mistake, 
of  course.  Mrs.  Lindsay  is  not  thinking  of 
marriage.  They  had  to  invent  a  name.’ 

‘  They  did  worse  than  that,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘  They 
invented  a  slander.  I  wish  you  both  to  understand 
that  I  have  heard  what  you  were  afraid  to  tell  me, 
and  the  story  gives  me  no  uneasiness  whatever.  I 
am  very  glad  Mr.  Hamilton  is  kind  to  the  widowT  of 
his  friend.  It  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected 
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of  him.  In  the  future  it  will  be  better  to  leave  my 
name  and  his  out  of  your  discussions.’ 

‘  God  bless  my  soul !  ’  cried  Frank,  directly  the 
door  closed  behind  Sibylla.  ‘  What  a  malicious 
pussy-cat  that  girl  J ackson  is  !  I  was  afraid  we 
were  in  for  a  mauvais  quart  d’heure .’ 

Sophy  had  let  her  hook  fall  on  the  table,  and  sat 
gazing  at  the  opposite  wall  like  one  half  mesmerised. 

1  What  a  mercy  she  doesn’t  believe  the  story  !  ’ 
continued  Frank.  ‘  It  has  set  her  blood  circulating, 
that’s  all !  No  harm  is  done.  I  couldn’t  have 
believed  she  had  so  much  fire  in  her.  The  Lincolns 
are  slumbering  volcanoes.  Quiet  enough  till  the 
moment  comes,  and  then  flames  and  lava  burst  out.’ 

‘  She  believes  far  too  much  of  the  story,’  said 
Sophy.  ‘  Ada  has  done  mischief  that  will  never  he 
undone.  And  your  loud  voice  is  to  blame,  Frank. 
How  often  must  I  tell  you  not  to  shout  ?  ’ 

‘  She  said  she  didn’t  believe  it,’  persisted  Frank. 

‘  Of  course  she  pretends  not  to  believe  it.  Was 
she  likely  to  give  herself  away  to  you  and  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Ho  you  mean  to  tell  me  she  was  acting  all  the 
time  ?  That  every  word  she  said  was  put  up  for  the 
occasion  ?  ’ 

‘  There  you  are !  Shouting  again !  I  really 
think  men  were  created  whole  ages  after  women. 
We  are  so  far  in  advance  of  you.  What  human 
creature  in  Sibylla’s  place  would  own  that  she  knew 
she  was  being  deceived  ?  Have  you  no  conception 
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of  natural  dignity  ?  Besides,  she  is  not  sure.  She 
isn’t  one  to  throw  a  friend  over  on  the  first  breath  of 
suspicion.  She  has  gone  away  to  think  about  it. 
There’s,  something  in  the  tale,  and  she  must  find 
out  what  that  something  is.  I  believe,  for  my  own 
part,  she  has  private  reasons  we  don’t  know  of,  to 
fear  it  may  be  true.  I  saw  her  colour  change  when 
she  said,  “  A  name  was  mentioned.”  ’ 

‘  But  she  declared  she  put  no  faith  in  the  gossip 
from  first  to  last.’ 

‘  It  doesn’t  matter  what  she  declared.  In  cases 
of  this  sort  always  judge  people  by  what  they  don’t 
say.  At  least,  in  cases  where  women  are  concerned. 
I  am  not  sure  about  men.  Perhaps  you  would  stand 
at  the  street-corner  and  proclaim  your  wrongs  for 
every  passer-by  to  hear.’ 

Frank  looked  crestfallen. 

‘What  makes  Ada  Jackson  so  spiteful?’  he 
asked.  ‘  I  always  knew  she  listened  behind  doors, 
but  why  should  she  repeat  what  she  hears  ?  That 
seems  to  me  very  like  publishing  her  own  shame.’ 

‘  Because  she  hates  Sibylla.’ 

‘  Good  heavens  !  Why  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  she  is  in  love  with  Mr.  Hudson  and  he 
scarcely  looks  at  her.’ 

‘  Hudson  !  Oh  no,  Sophy,  you  are  mistaken  this 
time.  No  girl  would  fall  in  love  with  Hudson.  The 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  but  not  one  to  nurse  a 
secret  passion  for.’ 
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‘  Ada’s  passion  was  not  secret,’  said  Sophy.  ‘  I 
knew,  Mrs.  Hopkins  knew,  the  two  little  girls  knew.’ 

‘  Every  female  creature  under  this  roof,’  said 
Frank.  ‘  I  never  knew,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
Lincoln  didn’t  either.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  used 
to  think  the  poor  silly  creature  had  a  weakness  for 
me.  I  was  particularly  careful  not  to  give  her 
enthusiasm  fuel  to  feed  upon.  Tell  me  something 
else  interesting,  Sophy,  do.  It  seems  I  have  been 
living  in  a  wild  vortex  of  excitement  and  failed  to 
find  it  out.  Whole  swarms  of  people  have  visited 
this  house,  most  of  them  good  Socialists.  How 
many  love  affairs  amongst  the  set  ?  ’ 

Sophy  had  by  this  time  placed  the  dishes  on  a 
side  table  to  wait  her  further  leisure  and  taken  up 
a  closely  printed  book.  She  was  studying  the  ‘  Theory 
of  Music,’  which  absorbed  her  so  thoroughly  that 
Frank’s  ironical  questions  failed  to  reach  her  ear. 

‘  I  used  to  pride  myself  on  quickness  of  discern¬ 
ment,’  he  said,  after  a  few  moments.  ‘  Do  you  hear, 
Sophy  ?  I  am  telling  you  that  I  prided  myself  on 
being  quick  to  see  things.’ 

‘  Then  you  took  credit  you  didn’t  deserve,’  replied 
Sophy.  ‘  I  always  consider  you  a  particularly  easy 
person  to  deceive.  There,  be  quiet  for  a  little  while. 
I  must  finish  this  volume  before  to-morrow.’ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

That  night  Sibylla  scarcely  slept.  On  the  table 
beside  her  lay  an  unfinished  letter  to  Keith,  which 
she  had  begun  to  write  half  an  hour  before  Ada’s 
malicious  communication  poisoned  her  peace.  It 
happened  that  she  had  gone  upstairs,  as  usual,  that 
morning  to  prepare  food  for  her  father,  and  found 
Ada,  also  as  usual,  reclining  in  the  arm-chair  which 
Lincoln  insisted  should  be  part  of  the  kitchen 
furniture.  Every  day  the  same  thing  happened. 
Sibylla,  while  attending  to  her  saucepan,  used  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  weather,  the  gas- 
stove,  and  the  family  consumption  of  food,  receiving 
generally  very  curt  answers.  On  this  particular 
morning  Ada’s  mood  was  more  sullen  than  ever. 
She  had  lain  awake  coughing  half  the  night,  and 
each  word  Sibylla  spoke  jarred  upon  her  nerves.  In 
a  few  days  all  would  be  over,  she  and  Hudson 
divided,  and  this  ‘  Sibyl  creature,’  as  she  called  her 
rival,  left  mistress  of  the  field.  Such  thoughts  had 
rankled  in  her  mind  during  long  hours  of  wakeful 
misery.  What  right  had  Sibylla  to  make  a  com¬ 
panion  of  Hudson  while  under  a  promise  to  marry 
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another  man  ?  Ada  did  not  believe  in  platonics. 
Friendship,  with  her,  included  flirtation  where  the 
other  sex  was  concerned,  and  flirtation  meant  willing¬ 
ness  to  enter  on  a  closer  relationship  directly  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  Sibylla  kept  Hudson  hanging  about, 
as  a  second  string  to  her  bow,  if  the  rich  gentleman 
in  Bombay  grew  weary  or  discovered  a  prettier  face. 
This  was  the  girl’s  firm  conviction.  A  very  trivial 
circumstance  at  last  made  the  storm  burst.  Sibylla 
needed  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  take  them  from  a  work-box  which  lay  open  on  the 
dresser.  Ada  was  on  her  feet  in  a  second,  panting 
and  white  with  rage. 

‘  Leave  my  things  alone,  Miss  Lincoln,’  she  cried. 
‘  If  you  must  come  here  meddling  and  making,  bring 
your  own  scissors.’ 

Sibylla  put  down  the  scissors,  and  used  a  small 
penknife  from  her  pocket  instead. 

‘  Our  days  together  are  very  nearly  at  an  end,’ 
she  said  quietly.  ‘  You  must  try  to  keep  calm  and 
behave  reasonably  until  they  are  done.’ 

‘  I  wish  they  were  done  !  The  sooner  the 
better  !  ’ 

‘  If  you  really  would  like  to  go  away  at  once,  I 
think  it  can  be  managed,’  said  Sibylla  ;  ‘  but  while 
you  stay  here,  you  must  speak  to  me  and  to  everyone 
politely  and  kindly.’ 

‘I  wish  I  had  never  come,’  said  Ada.  ‘I  do, 
Miss  Lincoln.  It  was  a  bad  day  forme  when  first  I 
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saw  your  face.  What  right  have  you  to  despise  me, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  am  as  good  as  you — yes, 
and  better.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  run  after  one 
gentleman  while  I  took  presents  from  the  other.’ 

She  looked  viciously  at  the  jewelled  watch  which 
hung  on  Sibylla’s  dress. 

‘  It  is  wicked,’  she  continued,  ‘  you  know  it  is, 
and  mean — oh,  it’s  mean  !  ’ 

Sibylla’s  first  impulse  was  to  go  downstairs  and 
tell  her  father  that  Ada  must  be  sent  away  at  once. 
The  poor  woman  did  no  work  herself,  therefore  it 
had  become  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  that 
someone  else  should,  but  to  prepare  food  for  the 
family  while  she  lived  in  the  kitchen  was  simply 
impossible.  There  was  not  much  time  for  reflection. 
Sibylla  had  already  placed  her  hand  on  the  door, 
when  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  flung  her  companion 
hack  in  the  easy-chair,  where  she  fought  and  struggled 
as  if  for  life  itself.  Her  thin  face,  with  its  evil  ex¬ 
pression,  gave  Sibyl’s  heart  a  pang.  When  disease 
poisons  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  there  is  no¬ 
where  to  turn  for  hope.  Before  many  months  were 
over  the  miserable  girl  would  be  dead,  her  burning- 
jealousy  and  fierce  selfish  love  alike  quenched  and 
cold.  The  horror  of  the  thought  compelled  pity. 
Sibylla  turned  back  and  eagerly  offered  help,  all  the 
help  in  her  power,  but  Ada  waved  it  aside. 

‘  I  don’t  need  anything  you  can  do  for  me,’  she 
said. 
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‘  Before  I  go,  let  me  say  one  thing,’  replied 
Sibylla.  ‘  Yon  are  mistaken  about  Mr.  Hudson. 
Anything  more  than  friendship  between  us  would  be 
out  of  the  question.’ 

To  her  utter  bewilderment,  this  answer  had  the 
effect  of  oil  upon  fire.  Ada  sprang  up,  holding  her 
hand  to  her  side  and  speaking  in  gasps. 

‘  You  needn’t  talk  as  if  you  were  above  him.  He’s 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  such  as  you.  Some 
day  you  may  feel  thankful  if  he  looks  at  you,  though 
I  hope  for  his  own  sake  he  won’t.  That  rich  fellow 
in  India  has  given  you  up.  There’s  another  lady 
he  keeps  company  with.  They  all  know  it.  Mr. 
Rowland  wanted  to  tell  you,  but  the  others  persuaded 
him  not.  That  is  true,  Miss  Lincoln.  Ask  them, 
and  see  if  it  isn’t.’ 

Sibylla  drew  back  in  terror.  The  sight  of  Ada’s 
wasted  figure,  shaking  with  rage,  and  the  sound  of 
that  hollow  voice,  were  too  painful  for  words  to 
describe. 

‘  Ask  and  see  if  I  am  not  telling  the  truth,’  the 
girl  continued.  *  He  was  just  going  to  be  married, 
but  I  suppose  his  young  woman  found  out  about  you 
and  wouldn’t  have  him.  Some  ladies  don’t  like 
stealing  other  girls’  lovers.  I  will  tell  you  her  name, 
if  you  like.  She’s  been  married  before.  She’s  Mrs. 
Lindsay.  There,  I  have  spoken  out  at  last  !  I 
always  knew  the  day  would  come  when  I  must  speak, 
if  I  died  for  it.’ 
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She  fell  back  once  more  in  fits  of  coughing,  and 
this  time  Sibylla  attempted  no  help. 

‘  You  don’t  know  what  wicked  words  you  are 
saying,’  she  replied.  ‘  Why  should  you  hate  me  as 
yon  do  ?  I  have  done  nothing  to  harm  you.  And 
it  is  shocking  to  bring  false  accusations.  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  my  father  would  both  be  very  angry 
if  they  knew  what  you  have  just  said.’ 

‘  Ask  the  Rowlands  ;  they  will  tell  you  the  same,’ 
whispered  Ada,  whose  strength  was  leaving  her. 
‘  They  know — I  heard  them  talking  about  it ;  Mr. 
Hudson  wouldn’t  let  them  speak  out.  But  you 
needn’t  think  he  wants  to  marry  you.  He  doesn’t. 
He  thinks  you  are  a  poor  pale-faced  thing.  He 
despises  you  as  much  as  we  all  do,  everyone  in  the 

house - Oh,  my  side,  how  it  hurts  !  Get  away,  do  ; 

don’t  stand  looking  at  me.  What  are  you  waiting 
for?’ 

Sibylla  abandoned  her  to  her  misery  and  went 
downstairs,  the  echo  of  those  malicious  words  follow¬ 
ing  all  the  way.  What  did  this  story  mean  ?  What 
could  it  mean  ? 

Many  weeks  before,  she  had  seen  a  photograph 
in  a  silver  frame  on  Keith’s  writing-table.  Lucy 
Austin,  Leigh’s  sister,  who  was  present,  took  it  up, 
saying  to  her  brother,  ‘  What  a  delightful  likeness 
of  Camilla  Lindsay  !  She  is  every  bit  as  pretty  as 
in  the  old  days  when  you  and  Keith  both  lost  your 
heads  over  her.’  ‘I  kept  mine  steady  enough,’  said 
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Leigh.  Sibylla  looked  with  great  interest  at  the 
photograph  after  hearing  this,  and  found  the  un¬ 
known  lady  more  than  pretty,  almost  beautiful.  Not 
quite  beautiful ;  her  mouth  did  not  obey  the  strict 
rules  of  art ;  but  her  face  was  perhaps  more  interest¬ 
ing  on  that  account,  lack  of  perfect  regularity  lending, 
as  it  often  does,  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own. 

Mrs.  Lowland  guessed  aright  when  she  told  her 
husband  that  Sibylla’s  fears  were  thoroughly  roused. 
Half  the  night,  in  spite  of  her  confident  words  to 
them,  she  tossed  to  and  fro,  until  it  seemed  every 
minute  more  impossible  to  rest  without  definite 
knowledge  ;  and  then  the  idea  of  asking  counsel  from 
Lady  Mary  occurred  to  her.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  do  this.  Lady  Mary  had  found 
Paris  too  cold,  and  suffered  from  rheumatic  gout  in 
consequence.  She  was  now  passing  through  London, 
on  her  way  to  Bath,  where  a  doctor  lived  who 
understood  her  constitution.  Directly  Sibylla  made 
up  her  mind  to  seek  advice  in  this  quarter,  she 
became  comparatively  tranquil,  and  was  able  to  fall 
into  a  troubled,  restless  sleep.  The  next  day  proved 
very  wet,  but  she  found  a  place  inside  an  omnibus, 
and  reached  her  friend’s  door  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Gout  is  not  a  disease  which  induces 
sweetness  of  temper,  especially  when  it  settles  at  the 
back  of  the  eyes,  so  perhaps  poor  Lady  Mary  was 
not  to  blame  for  being  extremely  cross. 

‘  Well,  dear  child,  how  are  you?  I  needn’t  ask, 
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though.  You  look  shockingly  pale  and  half  starved. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ?  ’ 

‘  Pippin  has  had  typhoid  fever.’ 

‘  Oh  yes,  I  heard  of  that.  Children  should  not 
be  kept  in  London.  And  they  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  charge  of  experienced  persons.  *  I  warned  your 
father,  but  my  advice  is  seldom  taken.’ 

‘  He  has  been  sent  to  Lausanne  now,  and  I  hope 
the  plan  will  answer.’ 

‘  Who  has  been  sent  to  Lausanne  ?  Your  father 
or  Philip  ?  ’ 

Sibyl  felt  as  if  an  east  wind  were  sweeping 
through  the  room.  To  tell  her  story  was  impossible, 
and  she  now  only  wished  that  the  idea  of  calling 
had  never  presented  itself.  Lady  Mary  kept 
looking  at  her  with  an  irritable,  dissatisfied  expres¬ 
sion,  as  if  wondering  what  in  the  world  she  had 
come  for;  and  at  last,  by  way  of  conversation,  the 
poor  child  said  timidly,  ‘  Do  you  know  when  the 
Aspinalls  are  expected  home  ?  ’ 

‘  How  should  I  know  ?  Mr.  Leigh  did  tell  me 
something  about  them,  but  I  forget  what  it  was. 
He  called  on  me  in  Paris  just  before  I  left.’ 

‘  Oh,  did  he  tell  you  anything  about  Keith  ? 
Had  he  heard  from  him?  When  is  he  coming 
back  ?  ’ 

‘  Keith  is  very  well,  I  believe,’  said  Lady  Mary 
drily.  ‘And  busy,  I  suppose,  since  he  lingers  in 
Bombay.  As  for  the  date  of  his  return,  if  you  do 
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not  know  it,  I  cannot  imagine  why  Mr.  Leigh 
should  be  much  wiser.’ 

‘  Nothing  is  settled,’  said  Sibyl  in  a  voice  which 
her  best  efforts  could  not  keep  steady.  ‘  You  see,  he 
doesn’t  know  yet  that  Pippin  has  gone  away.  He 
thinks  our  life  is  going  on  just  the  same  as  when  he 
left.  If  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
particular  need  to  hurry  back,  because  it  was  all  so 
uncomfortable,  and  we  could  hardly  ever  see  each 
other  in  peace.’ 

‘  Oh,  don’t  go  into  details,’  said  Lady  Mary,  with 
an  impatient  jerk  of  her  head.  ‘  Of  course  the 
situation  was  uncomfortable.  I  felt  amazed  that  a 
man  of  his  standing  put  up  with  such  slights.  You 
must  lose  no  time  in  telling  him  now  that  the  last 
obstacle  is  gone — and  you  can  be  married  as  soon  as 
he  pleases.’ 

‘  I  am  half  afraid,’  began  Sibylla,  timidly.  ‘  I 
wanted  to  consult  you.’ 

‘  There’s  no  need  to  be  afraid.  He  has  an  abso¬ 
lute  sense  of  honour.  What  are  you  tormenting 
yourself  about  ?  ’ 

‘  Something  troubled  me  very  much  ;  something 
I  heard  yesterday.  Did  Mr.  Leigh  speak  to  you  of 
a  lady  who  is  now  in  Bombay,  whom  Keith  used  to 
know  very  well  ?  ’ 

‘  I  should  never  repeat  such  idle  gossip  if  he  had,’ 
said  Lady  Mary.  ‘  This  is  childish,  Sibylla.  Do 
you  suppose  that  Keith’s  life  has  been  passed  in  a 
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monastery  ?  Of  course  he  must  have  known  many 
women.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  work  yourself 
into  a  fever  about  nothing.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  what  Mr.  Leigh  said,  it  was  this  :  “  Advise 
Miss  Lincoln  to  wait  no  longer.  She  is  risking  a 
great  deal  in  sacrificing  Keith  to  her  brother.”  ’ 

Some  more  visitors  were  announced,  and  Sibylla 
was  forced  to  leave  abruptly.  The  omnibuses  were 
all  crammed  by  this  time  and  the  rain  still 
descended  in  torrents,  but  her  heart  was  so  heavy 
she  cared  little  about  physical  discomfort.  It 
seemed  clear  that  Lady  Mary  knew  more  than  she 
wished  to  tell.  Leigh  must  have  heard  these 
rumours  too.  Everyone  had  heard  them,  while  the 
person  whom  they  most  nearly  concerned  was  left 
to  conjecture  in  the  dark.  She  dragged  herself  up¬ 
stairs,  wet  and  tired,  and  heard  with  much  vexation 
that  Hilda  Forester  was  waiting  in  the  sitting-room. 
This  young  woman,  who  lately  had  rejoiced  over 
several  small  commissions,  looked  very  cheerful  and 
well-dressed. 

‘  What  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you !  ’  she 
cried.  ‘  But  how  pale,  and  thin,  and  half-starved  ! 
Why,  Sibylla,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  your¬ 
self  ?  ’ 

‘  I  daresay  I  look  horribly  ugly,’  said  Sibyl,  ‘  but 
it  is  very  unkind  of  everyone  to  tell  me  so.’ 

‘  Has  everyone  told  you  so  ?  How  horrid  of 
them  !  You  couldn’t  look  ugly  whatever  you  did. 
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And  you  couldn’t  look  commonplace.  What  you 
can  do,  is  to  look  like  a  spirit  let  loose  from 
Purgatory  on  “  parole.”  There,  never  mind  ;  I  want 
to  tell  you  my  plans.’ 

Miss  Forester,  like  many  better  people,  wTas  apt 
to  be  very  self-absorbed.  Her  friends  had  to  be 
good  listeners,  else  they  soon  ceased  to  be  friends, 
and  were  charged  with  egotism,  selfishness,  and  lack 
of  human  sympathy. 

<  I  have  taken  a  flat  in  Bloomsbury,’  she  went 
on.  ‘  A  nice  airy  one,  at  the  very  top  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Dorothy  Edge  is  living  with  me.  She  writes 
for  magazines,  you  know.  We  need  a  third  person 
to  join  us.  Do  you  know  of  anyone?  Only  a 
pound  a  week,  to  include  everything.’ 

<  I  might  come  myself,’  said  Sybil,  struck  by  a 

new  idea. 

All  the  way  home  she  had  been  planning  how  to 
escape  from  her  present  mode  of  life.  Two  months 
longer  beneath  the  same  roof  as  Ada  and  the  Row¬ 
lands  seemed  like  eternal  punishment.  Her  father 
was  sure  to  be  away  a  great  deal.  He  would  not 
mind  sparing  her,  if  only  the  sovereign  a  week  could 
be  procured  without  much  difficulty. 

<  You  !  ’  cried  Hilda.  ‘  That  would  be  perfect.  I 
never  dreamt  you  would  want  to  come.  Dorothy  is 
well  enough  in  some  respects,  but  so  self-centred.  If 
I  tell  her  anything,  she  never  listens.  I  shall  have 
someone  to  pour  out  to  when  you  are  there.  Do 
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make  up  your  mind,  Sibylla.  Brush  obstacles  aside. 
Tell  your  father  I  need  you  dreadfully.’ 

‘  I  must  think  a  little  first,’  said  Sibyl  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile. 

She  wondered  what  her  father  would  say  if  asked 
to  let  her  go  on  account  of  Hilda’s  feelings ;  Hilda, 
who  seemed  as  insignificant  in  his  eyes  as  a  fly  on 
the  top  of  a  steeple.  Other  arguments  must  be 
found  to  convince  him  of  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme, 
and  at  present  she  was  only  half  convinced  herself. 
When  Hilda  had  gone,  she  read  over  again  her  un¬ 
finished  letter  to  Keith.  It  struck  her  now  as  too 
urgent,  too  beseeching.  She  had  almost  begged  him 
to  come  home  quickly,  by  the  mere  fact  of  dwelling 
at  length  on  her  desire  to  see  him  and  the  emptiness 
of  the  house  without  Pippin.  If  he  came,  it  should 
be  of  his  own  promptings,  not  because  she  entreated 
him  to  come.  On  the  whole,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
say  that  Pippin  had  gone  for  a  time,  but  to  avoid 
mentioning  the  length  of  time.  Then  he  need  not 
return  a  day  earlier  than  he  wished.  When  they 
saw  each  other  the  truth  must  soon  be  brought  to 
light ;  she  would  read  it  in  his  face,  hear  it  in  his 
voice,  and  if  he  were  absent-minded,  sad,  con¬ 
strained,  she  should  summon  all  her  courage  and 
immediately  set  him  free.  At  this  point  her 
thoughts  lost  themselves  in  darkness. 

That  evening  Lincoln  heard  of  Hilda’s  offer  and 
agreed  to  it.  He  seemed  quite  willing  Sibylla 
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should  leave  home  at  once,  and  asked  few  questions. 
When  she  tried,  very  timidly,  to  discover  his  own 
plans,  he  told  her  he  had  none,  and  could  have  none 
until  she,  like  her  brother,  was  happily  disposed  of. 
Then  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  put  in  practice 
a  scheme  that  had  floated  in  his  mind  for  many 
months.  ‘You,  like  Pippin,  happily  disposed  of.’ 
Sibyl  inwardly  writhed  and  said  nothing.  Words 
would  have  been  futile  just  then.  Her  father  looked 
shockingly  ill,  not  quite  so  ill  perhaps  as  she  did 
herself,  but  youth  has  unseen  forces  on  its  side.  He 
was  fifty-one  ;  she  only  twenty-one.  Immense  com¬ 
passion  gathered  in  her  heart  as  she  watched  him, 
compassion  born  of  new  knowledge.  Only  since 
yesterday  had  she  graduated  in  the  school  of  pain, 
her  former  sorrows  being  mere  pin-pricks  in  com¬ 
parison  with  this  agony  of  wounded  love.  A  sudden 
light  now  flashed  upon  much  that  before  seemed  in¬ 
comprehensible.  She  understood  what  her  father 
was  suffering,  and  felt  sure  he  had  suffered  worse 
things  in  that  dim  past  of  which  her  memory  told 
her  so  little.  Long  ago,  when  she  still  played  at 
her  mother’s  side  and  knew  no  care,  he  must  have 
been  hard  at  work,  gathering  bitter  experience,  and 
seeing  his  hopes  wither  one  by  one.  What  a  misfor¬ 
tune  they  could  not  help  each  other  !  It  was  simply 
appalling  to  be  so  tightly  linked  by  Nature,  so  far 
set  apart  by  lack  of  inward  sympathy.  All  at  once, 
as  she  thought  and  shivered  at  her  thoughts,  and 
longed  to  break  down  the  barrier  and  find  a  way  into 
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his  confidence,  he  startled  her  by  an  abrupt  query, 

‘  How  is  Ada  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  ill.’ 

‘  Adi,  I  was  afraid  so  !  When  we  leave  I  must 
make  sure  that  the  new  plan  will  add  to  her  comfort. 
No  lodging  can  seem  a  home  unless  there  are 
friendly  people  in  it.’ 

‘  She  has  had  some  noble  friends,’  said  Sibylla, 

‘  and  at  present  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  not 
given  her  up.’ 

‘  Her  face  is  repulsive,’  said  Lincoln  thought¬ 
fully.  ‘  Probably  her  character  too.  She  is  one  of 
the  victims  of  our  modern  life.  I  think  I  ought  to 
see  these  Epsom  people  myself  before  she  goes.  I 
have  trusted  too  much  to  Frank.’ 

He  made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book,  finding  a 
vacant  place  with  difficulty,  then  shut  his  desk  and 
rose. 

‘  That’s  all,  I  believe.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  talk  about.  Oh,  your  new  address — yes.  You 
will  let  me  know  how  you  get  on.  Write  if  you  find 
yourself  in  difficulty.  Letters  sent  to  the  Club  will 
be  forwarded.’ 

Sibylla  held  out  her  hand  to  take  leave  without 
another  word.  Her  trembling  lips  betrayed  the 
struggle  of  her  feelings,  but  Lincoln  noticed  no¬ 
thing.  His  thoughts  were  far  away,  among  those 
crowds  of  poverty-stricken  women  with  repul¬ 
sive  faces  for  whom  Ada  Jackson  stood  representa¬ 
tive. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

When  Lincoln  parted  from  Sibylla  at  the  door  of 
the  ladder  house  he  had  no  premonition  of  the 
future.  His  children  being  now  disposed  of,  he 
meant  to  plunge  into  work  more  deeply  than  before. 
Long  ago,  while  just  beginning  his  labours  for  the 
salvation  of  the  working  class,  he  had  built  a  number 
of  model  dwellings,  which  still  existed,  though  his 
own  connection  with  them  had  ceased.  To  these 
he  now  returned,  engaging  a  room  on  the  fourth 
floor  suddenly  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  last 
occupant,  a  railway  porter.  The  buildings  soon 
proved  to  be  very  far  from  4  model  ’  either  in  con¬ 
struction  or  management. 

When  Lincoln  gave  up  personal  ownership,  his 
place  had  been  taken  by  a  lady  of  philanthropic 
instincts,  who  collected  rents,  admitted  new-comers, 
and  lived  on  the  premises.  At  the  end  of  a  year  her 
health  broke  down,  and  she  fled  to  the  Riviera. 
A  second  lady  undertook  the  post,  but  she  succumbed 
in  nine  months  instead  of  twelve,  and  was  forced  to 
fly  to  Egypt,  like  the  evil  spirit  in  that  pretty  story 
of  Tobias.  After  this  second  disappointment  the 
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Committee  appointed  a  man  and  his  wife  as 
guardians,  and  gave  them  a  salary. 

Lincoln  could  not  blind  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
these  people  drank  more  than  was  good  for  them, 
and  bullied  the  tenants  whom  they  were  supposed 
to  help.  He  gave  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge,  half  expecting  that  they  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  him ;  but  the  result  proved  otherwise.  A 
squabble  ensued  between  those  members  who  wished 
the  caretakers  dismissed  and  those  who  espoused 
their  cause.  It  was  badly  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and  Lincoln  became  so  disgusted  with  the  result  of 
tale-bearing  as  to  leave  without  hearing  the  issue. 

Terrible  depression  was  beginning  to  lay  hold  of 
him  and  an  increasing  sense  of  age. 

J ust  about  this  time  Anselm  died  rather  suddenly 
in  his  villa  on  Lake  Maggiore.  The  brothers  had 
not  met  since  their  painful  parting  after  Denis’s 
funeral,  but  Wargrave  had  never  relinquished  hope 
that  one  day  they  would  renew  intercourse,  and 
Anselm  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  ideas 
which  were  dearer  to  his  own  soul  than  life.  With 
keen  regret  he  now  began  to  realise  that  the  theatre 
of  his  actions  was  breaking  up.  The  men  and  women 
he  had  longed  to  engage  on  his  side  were  leaving 
the  scene  of  conflict,  passing  one  after  another  into 
the  Silent  Land.  Very  fewT  remained  who  had 
started  with  him  on  life’s  journey.  All  sorts  of 
aches  and  pains  and  a  teasing  weakness  of  memory 
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began  to  warn  him  that  his  own  experience  would 
soon  be  a  tale  of  the  past.  To  be  sure,  he  was  only 
fifty-one,  but  he  had  used  his  constitution  roughly, 
and  the  effects  of  privation  were  very  distinctly  seen, 

London  haunted  him  like  a  hideous  nightmare 
during  the  weeks  of  early  spring.  He  walked  about 
a  great  deal,  finding  in  exercise  an  antidote  to 
brooding  thoughts ;  but  nothing  he  saw  lessened 
his  sense  of  sadness.  Always  the  same  spectacle  ! 
Brutalising  poverty  and  grinding  work  on  one  side, 
shameful  luxury  on  the  other  ;  vice  pervading  both. 
He  could  not  flatter  himself  that  much  had  been 
accomplished  by  his  labour.  The  forces  he  struggled 
against  were  too  strong  to  be  conquered  in  one  short 
lifetime. 

No  doubt  the  extreme  brevity  of  human  life  is  a 
blessing  in  most  cases  for  the  race.  The  evil  which 
might  be  wrought  if  unscrupulous  men  lived  a 
thousand  years  instead  of  seventy-five  cannot  easily 
be  reckoned.  The  world  is  saved  by  the  fact  that 
its  inhabitants  so  quickly  disappear.  Lincoln 
acknowledged  this,  while  chafing  at  the  check  very 
soon  to  be  given  to  all  his  plans. 

He  remembered  the  old  story  of  a  man  imprisoned 
in  a  room  with  eight  windows,  who  heard  during  the 
night  a  clap  like  thunder,  and  discovered  when 
morning  broke  that  one  window  had  gone.  His 
dungeon  was  slowly  contracting,  and  at  last  must 
crush  him  between  its  iron  walls.  There  is  a 
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parable  in  the  legen  1,  as  Lincoln  well  knew.  He 
was  that  prisoner,  and  the  windows  were  the  years 
of  his  mortal  existence.  There  was  no  use  in  waiting 
stupidly  for  the  last  thcnder-clap  to  end  all.  He 
must  nerve  himself  to  more  effectual  effort,  work 
harder  since  the  time  was  short,  .and  drown  dis¬ 
illusionment  in  new  endeavour. 

But  in  which  direction  to  work?  Here  lay  a 
problem.  He  was  disgusted  to  find  that  the  people 
for  whose  sake  he  had  surrendered  every  ambition 
were  eaten  up  by  selfishness.  They  accepted  his 
sacrifice  to  its  fullest  extent  while  refusing  to  do  a 
hand’s  turn  for  others.  Directly  their  own  lives 
were  comfortable,  and  he  had  drawn  them  a  step 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  they  tried  to  exclude  men 
less  fortunate  than  themselves  from  sharing  the  same 
advantages.  The  tyranny  of  a  Democracy  may  be 
the  most  cruel,  as  it  would  certainly  be  the  most 
unjust  of  all  tyrannies  ever  experienced  or  imagined. 

Physical  distress  helped  to  colour  his  thoughts 
and  make  them  gloomy  and  despairing.  Each  day 
after  receiving  the  news  of  Anselm’s  death  his 
strength  dwindled,  until  at  last  mysterious  symp¬ 
toms,  for  which  there  seemed  neither  cure  nor 
explanation,  began  to  torment  him  fiercely.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  fought  hard  with  lassitude,  trying 
to  work  as  in  former  days  ;  but  when  inscrutable  pain 
seized  him  in  its  clutches,  he  recognised  the  futility 
of  effort.  A  stronger  power  than  his  own  had  begun 
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to  bind  him  and  could  shape  his  destiny  according 
to  its  will. 

All  thine  other  journeys  past 
Gird  thee  and  make  ready  fast 
For  thy  longest  and  thy  last. 

In  what  dark  corner  of  the  brain  had  these  words 
been  lying  which  now  continually  echoed  in  his 
ears  ? 

While  walking  one  evening  down  a  dingy  back 
street  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  he  met  Hudson, 
and  stopped  to  speak  to  him.  Frank  and  Sophy 
had  given  up  the  house  eight  weeks  before  the  end 
of  the  lease  and  gone  abroad.  This  Lincoln  knew, 
in  his  capacity  of  co-tenant,  but  Hudson’s  fate  had 
never  been  made  clear,  and  he  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  clerk  had  found  lodgings  close  to  his  own. 

‘  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir  ?  ’  asked  Hudson, 
timidly. 

‘  If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  write  one  or  two 
letters  for  me,’  replied  Lincoln,  ‘  I  should  be  deeply 
obliged — my  arm,  you  see,  is  in  a  sling,  rheumatism 
or  neuralgia,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  am 
crippled  as  far  as  writing  goes.’ 

Hudson’s  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  The  idea 
that  he  could  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  Sibylla’s 
father  was  about  as  strange  as  it  was  fascinating. 
He  found  him  greatly  altered.  Ill,  no  doubt,  but 
with  a  craving  for  sympathy  that  illness  does  not 
always  bring,  and  in  the  case  of  such  a  proud, 
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reserved  being  scarcely  ever.  This  casual  encounter 
was  the  first  step  towards  an  intimacy  which  would 
have  seemed  nothing  less  than  marvellous  had  any¬ 
one  foretold  it  while  the  two  men  lived  under  the 
same  roof  in  Kensington.  It  is  true  that  Hudson’s 
society  always  possessed  a  charm,  for  people  who 
were  unhappy.  He  was  a  good  listener,  and  so 
much  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  dominion  of 
our  Lady  of  Sighs,  among  Pariahs  and  abjects,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  despise  anyone.  In  a 
certain  sense  all  those  who  had  failed  seemed  to  him 
like  kinsfolk.  Into  his  ears  Lincoln  poured  the  long- 
history  of  disappointment. 

‘  It  is  a  sickening  tale  !  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  went  down 
to  the  level  of  the  poor,  ate  the  same  bread  and 
drank  the  same  water,  breathed  the  same  exhausted 
air.  It  seemed  to  me  that  when  I  had  done  this, 
I  must  discover  the  way  by  which  their  difficulties 
may  be  met.  But  I  have  failed  !  I  know  as  little 
how  to  save  them  now  as  I  did  at  first.  The  truth 
is  that  they  cannot  be  saved.  This  world  must 
always  be  a  hell  for  the  poor  and  the  weak.  They 
are  trampled  down  in  the  fight  for  existence.  This 
is  Nature’s  law.  Savage  races  torture  each  other 
and  practice  infamy,  till  white  men  come  among 
them  and  teach  them  new  infamy,  before  sweeping 
them  off  the  face  of  the  globe  altogether.  This, 
too,  appears  to  be  Nature’s  law.  Oh  yes,  I  know 
there  is  said  to  be  progress.  People  talk  of  progress. 
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Two  steps  forward  and  one  back  !  In  old  days  men 
thought  only  of  the  good  of  the  race.  We,  in  our 
struggle  towards  conscientiousness,  consider  the 
individual  as  well.  What  result  ?  Thousands  of 
miserable  creatures  are  kept  alive  who  under  the  old 
regime  must  have  perished.  The  sum  of  human 
misery  is  largely  increased.  So  it  must  always  be. 
I  never  helped  to  bring  about  a  single  reform  which 
did  not  set  going  a  new  kind  of  evil.  The  first  evil, 
the  one  we  meant  to  kill,  disappeared,  but  another 
sprang  up  in  its  place.  I  often  remember  the  tale 
of  the  Hydra  with  many  heads.  If  I  had  my  life  to 
live  over  again - ’ 

He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence  and 
looked  at  his  companion  with  a  smile.  Hudson 
loved  those  rare  moments  when  he  smiled,  because 
the  likeness  to  Sibylla  used  to  stand  out  so  vividly. 

‘  You  will  think  me  a  prophet  of  misery.  Let  us 
speak  of  matters  more  cheerful.’ 

‘  Of  the  world  to  come  ?  ’  suggested  Hudson. 

‘  No,  that  is  a  profitless  subject.  Wre  don’t  know 
where  we  came  from  nor  where  we  are  going.  We 
guess — at  least,  some  of  us  do.  Guessing  amuses 
them,  and  comforts  their  pain.  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  meaning  in  the  old  legend  which  tells  how 
the  Supreme  Being  would  never  let  His  face  be  seen, 
but  consented  to  show  His  sweeping  garment  as  He 
passed.  Moses  hid,  you  remember,  in  the  cleft  of 
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the  rock,  and  was  allowed  to  look  at  God  from 
behind.  That  is  onr  case.  We  follow  in  the  rear 
and  try  to  discover  His  character  by  observing  what 
He  does.  Can  we  wonder  that  most  people  grow 
disheartened  and  give  np  the  search  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  disheartened  !  ’  cried  Hudson.  ‘  We  find 
traces  of  love  always  and  everywhere.  In  each 
place  where  God  has  passed — and  where  has  He 
not  passed  ? — love  remains  as  a  sign.  Nature  is 
cruel,  but  something  in  our  hearts  revolts  against 
Nature,  and  tries  to  save  the  murdered  cast-out 
things  lying  in  agony  around.  Surely  our  instincts, 
when  they  are  imperishable,  must  have  their  source 
in  the  Eternal  Power?  Coarse  animal  instincts 
belong  to  our  bodies  and  decay  as  they  do,  but 
there  are  some  abiding,  spiritual  instincts  which  obey 
a  law  higher  than  Nature’s— often  act  in  violent 
opposition  to  Nature.  These  must  be  the  traces  God 
has  left  behind  Him.’ 

‘  And  you  count  love  one  of  them  ?  ’  said 
Lincoln  in  a  tone  as  if  he  might  have  added  ‘  Poor 
fool !  ’ 

Hudson  gazed  at  him  in  mute  amazement, 
much  as  Sibylla  had  done  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  began  to  discern  that  Lincoln  scarcely  knew 
what  love  implied — that  his  whole  gigantic  sacrifice 
owed  its  origin  to  an  overpowering  sense  of  duty,  and 
duty  alone. 

At  that  moment  a  letter  was  brought  in,  and  he 
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tore  it  from  the  envelope,  reading  quickly.  In 
spite  of  his  haughty  answer  to  Frank  concerning 
the  rumours  about  Keith,  he  had  never  felt  at 
ease  since  hearing  them.  This  letter  was  from 
Lady  Mary  : — 

‘  My  dear  Wargrave, — Your  gossipmonger 
should  have  told  his  tale  accurately.  Why  does 
scandal  always  take  pains  to  invent  falsehood  when 
truth  would  answer  just  as  well  ?  Mr.  Hamilton 
never  had  any  relations  with  Camilla  Lindsay,  either 
before  her  marriage  or  since  her  widowhood,  except 
those  of  simple  friendship.  He  was  in  love  for 
years  with  her  sister  Edith,  and  remained  unmarried 
(all  the  world  supposed)  for  her  sake.  She  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a  very  ardent  convert,  wishes  to 
be  a  nun.  Her  family  made  her  promise  to  stay 
with  them  until  she  was  thirty.  She  is  twenty- 
nine  at  this  moment,  so  the  crucial  hour  draws  near. 
When  Camilla  lost  her  husband,  Edith  went  out  to 
be  of  use  to  her.  Keith  and  she  must  have  sailed  in 
the  same  ship.  His  position  has  all  my  sympathy. 
Between  Roman  Catholics  of  every  variety,  and 
Socialists,  the  world  promises  to  turn  into  one  huge 
place  of  punishment  for  those  who  will  not  belong 
to  either  party.  We  may  rest  assured  that,  what¬ 
ever  his  feelings  may  be,  he  will  do  nothing  dis¬ 
honourable.  At  the  same  time  this  renewal  of 
intimacy  on  board  ship  was  very  unfortunate,  and 
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it  is  conceivable  that  a  convent  loses  its  charm 
when  considered  at  close  quarters.  My  informa¬ 
tion  comes  through  Mr.  Leigh.  He  tells  me  there 
are  many  rumours,  but,  like  myself,  refuses  to  give 
them  a  moment’s  credit.  How  often  in  life  have  I 
seen  my  advice  rejected,  and  seen  also  the  suffer¬ 
ing  such  rejection  entailed  !  Sibylla  should  have 
married  Mr.  Hamilton  when  he  asked  her,  and 
gone  out  to  India  as  his  bride. 

‘  Always  yours  affectionately, 

‘Mary  Calverly.’ 

Lincoln’s  face  became  deadly  pale  while  reading 
this  letter,  and  Hudson  rose  to  take  leave,  saying 
something  about  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

‘  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  isn’t  it  ?  ’  asked 
Lincoln.  ‘  Look  in  upon  me  towards  evening  if 
you  can.  I  shall  be  busy  all  day,  but  when  dark¬ 
ness  conies  I  am  glad  of  the  sound  of  a  friendly 
voice.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  don’t  find  my  company 
too  dismal.’ 

Hudson  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  grave, 
almost  awestruck  surprise.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  understand  that  he  held  a  key  to  unlock  hearts, 
and  that  henceforward  many  sad  confidences  must 
be  his — men  and  women  alike  turning  to  him  for 
strength  in  the  darkest  hours  of  their  lives.  When 
the  world  smiled  upon  them,  they  would  pass  in 
another  direction.  He  was  neither  wounded  nor 
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elated  by  the  discovery,  but  deeply,  inexpressibly 
consoled.  This  power  of  winning  confidence  was 
linked  in  a  subtle  way  with  that  moment  of  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  little  chapel,  and  an  instinct  of  reverence 
admonished  him  to  penetrate  no  farther. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Lincoln  walked  up  and 
down  the  miserable  half-furnished  room,  unable 
either  to  read  or  sleep.  Thick-coming  fancies 
scared  him  from  his  rest.  Each  Saturday  night 
for  three  weeks  past  the  post  had  brought  bad 
news.  Among  other  things  he  had  heard  of  the 
failure  of  a  large  Co-operative  Store,  intended  to 
benefit  women-workers,  in  which  some  of  his  small 
remaining  capital  was  invested. 

The  conviction  that  his  own  life  must  soon 
come  to  a  close  made  him  totally  reckless  as  far  as 
he  himself  was  concerned,  but  the  possible  future  of 
Sibyl  and  Pippin  began  to  fill  him  with  dread. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  done  wrong 
to  marry.  That  was  the  first  tremendous  mistake. 
A  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
world  is  like  a  soldier  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  He 
must  travel  without  impedimenta,  and  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  that  can  come.  Yes,  marriage  in  his 
case  had  been  a  mistake,  and  yet  on  looking  back 
he  found  it  hard  to  blame  himself.  He  had  merely 
obeyed  Nature’s  law.  Nature,  that  terrible  queen 
who  rules  her  subjects  with  a  rod  of  iron  and 
crashes  them  to  powder  if  they  disobey.  He  ‘  fell  in 
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love/  as  the  phrase  goes  ;  but  perhaps  the  phrase  is 
mistaken.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he 
became  enamoured  of  a  lovely  face,  and  found  long 
afterwards  that  it  was  the  reflection  of  a  character 
equally  lovely.  If  Sibylla  had  been  mean  and 
selfish,  instead  of  generous  and  noble,  *he  would  still 
have  loved  her  (according  to  his  conception  of  love), 
and  carried  her  off  to  his  home  in  triumph. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage  she  began  to 
look  sad,  and  even  to  droop  a  little,  as  if  the  air  she 
breathed  in  his  company  were  too  rarefied  to  suit 
her.  Their  ideas  of  duty  were  different,  and  besides 
he  was  by  nature  a  solitary,  never  finding  mental 
companionship  necessary  to  happiness.  Gradually 
they  drifted  apart.  Sibylla  took  refuge  with  her 
children,  while  his  work  became  to  him  wife,  child, 
and  home — an  absorbing,  limitless  passion. 

For  many  years  he  had  not  recalled  the  events 
of  the  past  at  all  vividly.  That  night  they  came 
surging  back  to  his  mind,  and  when  at  last  he  fell 
asleep  it  was  only  to  dream.  He  thought  he  was 
struggling  through  waves  which  rose  mountains 
high,  but  after  a  time  they  subsided,  and  he  fought 
his  way  to  a  quiet  place  where  Sibylla  stood  waiting. 

‘  Where  are  the  children  ?  ’  was  her  first  question, 
and  then  he  remembered  with  horror  that  the 
children  had  gone  down  with  him  into  the  water, 
and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  them  until  that 
instant.  Absolutely  forgotten !  Sibylla’s  broken- 
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hearted  look  of  reproach  haunted  him  long  after  he 
realised  that  the  whole  circumstance  was  only  a 
dream. 

He  rose  and  lit  a  candle,  and  tried  to  write ; 
but  his  brain  was  weary,  the  pen  slipped  from  his 
fingers,  and  always  between  sleeping  and  waking 
came  visions  of  Sibylla — the  second  Sibylla,  this 
time,  not  the  first.  He  thought  he  saw  her 
flitting  about  dark  streets,  in  a  shabby  black  frock, 
such  as  she  usually  wore,  with  thin  pinched  features 
and  cold  ungloved  hands.  Sometimes  she  had  a 
heavy  parcel  to  carry  ;  sometimes  Pippin  followed, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  his  cheek  pressed 
against  the  sleeve  of  her  old  cloth  jacket.  What  a 
forlorn  pair  they  looked  !  Sibylla’s  children  !  His 
children  !  He  wondered  what  their  opinion  of  their 
father  would  be — whether  they  would  speak  of  him 
occasionally,  or  whether  he  would  pass  from  their 
memories  like  a  shadow. 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  Lincoln  to  feel  sensitive 
about  the  verdict  of  others.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  had  been  in  love  with  an  idea, 
and  believed  in  it,  worshipped  it,  sacrificed  all  the 
things  men  usually  value  to  promote  its  growth. 
Now  in  these  dark  moments,  when  strength  was  fast 
slipping  away,  for  the  first  time  the  chillness  of 
doubt  invaded  the  sanctuary  where  it  lay  enshrined 
Like  Joan  of  Arc  in  her  dungeon,  he  began  to 
question  the  reality  of  his  visions  :  ‘  It  is  true,  it  is 
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true,  I  heard  the  voices !  ’  He,  too,  had  heard 
voices,  and  they  had  guided  him,  as  it  now  appeared, 
straight  to  destruction.  If  ruin  had  only  involved 
himself,  he  could  have  defied  it,  and  gone  down 
without  a  murmur  into  that  place  of  darkness  where 
all  earthly  ambitions  end  at  last.  But  ruin  never 
does  involve  ourselves  alone. 

With  the  agony  of  doubt  came  a  burning  desire 
to  pray,  he  who  never  prayed.  So  illogical  the  wish 
seemed  that  he  tried  to  fight  against  it ;  but  instinct 
conquered,  and  from  his  heart  rose  up  an  appeal  to 
the  Eternal  Power,  the  Power  which  hides  itself. 
‘  Now  may  God  mend  all !  ’  It  is  an  old  cry,  often 
repeated,  most  frequently  in  moments  of  extreme 
despair,  for  men  do  not  ask  God’s  help  until  they 
have  exhausted  every  other. 

The  next  moment  he  charged  himself  with  folly, 
and  considered  this  extraordinary  impulse  a  fresh 
proof  that  his  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  were 
failing.  Special  acts  of  Providence  seemed  to  him 
as  ridiculous  as  that  old  theory  of  astronomy  which 
made  the  sun  and  planets  revolve  round  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  even  before  he  prayed,  Love,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  signs  of  God,  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  begun  very  gently  to  undo  some  of  his 
life’s  work. 

He  was  far  from  guessing  this  when  towards 
seven  o’clock  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion  fell  upon 
him.  Sibyl  awoke  that  morning  with  a  headache. 
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Ada  Jackson,  between  horrible  fits  of  coughing, 
looked  at  six  or  seven  thin  foreign  letters  hidden  in 
her  box.  Hudson  gazed  from  his  dingy  window  at 
a  street  flowing  with  mud,  prophetic  of  a  wet, 
gloomy,  London  Sunday.  Keith,  far  off  in  Bombay, 
traced  the  entanglement  of  his  affairs  to  what  he 
called  Lincoln’s  ‘  fanatical  folly.’ 

Meanwhile  Love,  without  whose  help  the 
strongest  man  could  not  live  a  day,  continued  hei 
task  of  breaking  down  and  binding  up,  in  darkness 

and  silence. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI 

Sibylla’s  new  life  in  Miss  Forester’s  flat  presented 
a  huge  contrast  to  the  old.  Those  two  girls, 
Hilda  and  Dorothy,  laughed  and  talked  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night.  When  they  were  not  actually 
engaged  in  one  of  these  occupations,  they  did  their 
work,  which  certainly  progressed  under  difficulties. 
Sibylla,  who  could  boast  of  no  serious  profession, 
wished  to  undertake  the  domestic  duties  of  the  little 
household,  but  these  she  soon  found  were  a  sinecure. 
A  tall  strong  woman  came  in  twice  a  week  to 
scrub  and  polish,  and  cooking  was  not  necessary, 
since  the  girls  lived  chiefly  on  eggs. 

Lincoln  sustained  life  on  slender  fare,  but  in 
comparison  with  Hilda  and  Dorothy  his  appetite 
seemed  that  of  a  Cyclop.  Every  now  and  then 
cravings  for  substantial  food  seized  them,  and  then 
they  used  to  go  to  a  cafe  and  order  a  good  meal. 
Their  friends  also  assisted  by  issuing  invitations 
generously — a  practice  which  probably  saved  their 
lives,  for  at  home  the  menu  never  varied.  Tea  and 
poached  eggs.  Tea  and  boiled  eggs.  Tea  and 
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curried  eggs.  These  last  being  a  novelty  introduced 
by  Sibylla.  Tinned  ‘  things  ’  were  objected  to 
because  no  one  could  open  the  tins,  and  puddings 
were  voted  absurd  when  chocolate  creams  did 
equally  well.  Sibylla  chafed  at  first  under  the 
burden  of  idleness,  her  days  in  the  ladder  house 
having  been  so  crowded. 

‘  You  should  seize  this  opportunity — which  may 
never  occur  again — to  improve  your  education,’  said 
Hilda.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  begin  a  course  of  reading  ? 
Lance  will  lend  you  books.’ 

Lance  was  one  of  Hilda’s  seven  brothers.  The 
entire  family  numbered  thirteen.  Sibylla’s  head 
grew  dizzy  when  she  tried  to  remember  them  all. 
Lancelot  was  a  curate  in  the  East  End,  and  used  to 
pay  his  sister  frequent  visits.  So  did  Lovelace,  a 
student  for  the  Bar ;  and  Claud,  who  had  begun  to 
read  with  an  Army  coach.  Dorothy’s  brother  came 
also,  and  brought  a  friend,  destined  for  India  when 
he  could  pass  an  examination.  The  little  flat  was 
often  full  of  guests,  all  young,  cheerful,  impecunious, 
and  possessed  of  perfectly  boundless  ambition.  The 
girls  ate  their  food  in  the  kitchen  for  convenience 
sake — a  poetical  kitchen,  with  curtains  of  Turkey 
red,  and  autotypes  hanging  on  the  walls.  Some¬ 
times  the  visitors  helped  in  the  business  of  cooking, 
and  then  the  meals  became  recklessly  extravagant. 
It  was  very  exciting  to  toast  sausages,  and  make 
apple  fritters,  while  Hilda  studied  Mrs.  Beeton, 
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and  issued  wise  directions,  at  which  her  brothers 
mocked. 

‘  You  will  never  manage  in  that  way,’  Sibyl  once 
said.  ‘  It  will  stick  to  the  pan,  if  you  do.’ 

4  Why  will  it  stick  to  the  pan  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  except  that  it  always  does.  I 
have  cooked  so  often,  you  see.’ 

She  felt  as  if  these  gay,  buoyant  creatures  spoke 
another  language  from  her  own.  They  knew  life,  as 
they  did  the  science  of  cookery,  through  books  and 
the  theories  they  formed  from  reading  books.  Ex¬ 
perience  had  been  her  teacher.  Yet  they  showed 
themselves  kind  and  considerate,  and  the  two  girls 
at  all  events  became  desperately  anxious  to  mould 
her  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

‘  Sibylla  will  be  completely  lost  while  she  re¬ 
mains  as  she  is,’  said  Hilda  to  Dorothy.  ‘  Everyone 
is  struck  by  her  appearance.  Lance  compares  her 
to  one  of  Bellini’s  Madonnas.  But  she  dresses  so 
badly.  Her  one  idea  is  to  choose  things  which  will 
last.  A  perpetual  black  frock  and  shabby  black 
jacket.  No  lace,  no  veils,  no  attempt  at  colour.’ 

‘  That  might  not  signify  if  she  knew  more,’  said 
Dorothy.  ‘  There’s  a  curious  “  aloofness  ”  about 
Sibylla.  She  has  travelled  so  much,  and  can  read 
and  speak  three  languages,  you  observe,  but  her 
reserve  is  extraordinary,  or  else  she  has  lived  in  a 
dream.  She  does  herself  no  manner  of  justice. 
In  fact,  she  has  to  learn  how  to  take  hold  of  life.’ 
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They  all  did  their  best  to  draw  out  and  instruct 
their  unworldly  companion.  Lance  provided  hooks, 
which  she  read  gladly  enough,  and  Hilda  taught 
her  how  to  dress  with  beauty  and  economy,  making 
sixpence  go  as  far  as  a  shilling.  The  idea  that 
she  had  a  lover  never  occurred  to  any  of  them  as 
possible. 

Dorothy’s  list  of  suitable  books  contained  some 
history,  various  essays,  a  little  poetry,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  novels.  She  advised  Sibylla  to  study 
Robert  Browning,  but  foolishly  suggested  ‘  Para¬ 
celsus  ’  as  a  good  poem  to  begin  with.  Sibyl  found 
it  both  difficult  and  dull,  which  gave  Miss  Dorothy 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  her  intellect. 

Happily  one  morning  she  caught  up  the  wrong 
volume,  discovered  the  poem  called  ‘  A  Forgiveness,’ 
and  was  aware  almost  immediately  that  a  new 
planet  had  swept  into  her  sky.  After  that  she  read 
‘  Men  and  Women  ’  through  and  through,  and  let 
the  long  poems  and  historical  dramas  wait  a  con¬ 
venient  opportunity.  Dorothy  felt  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised. 

Some  years  later,  when  books  played  a  large  part 
in  Sibylla’s  life,  she  wondered  at  her  strange  apathy 
during  those  early  struggling  days.  It  seemed 
extraordinary  that  literature  had  not  helped  her 
more ;  that  poems  and  stories  she  afterwards 
learned  to  love,  had  lain  unopened  on  the  shelves, 
while  sad  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  her 
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mind.  There  was  really  no  cause  for  astonishment. 
She  was  too  hard  at  work  just  then,  making  her 
own  history,  to  be  able  to  read  with  full  attention. 
Often  the  most  exciting  volume  would  fall  from  her 
hand  as  she  wondered  what  lessons  Pippin  was 
learning,  or  counted  the  hours  till  a  letter  could 
come  from  Keith.  Several  mails  arrived  bringing 
news,  all  more  or  less  of  a  cheerful  nature,  until 
March  10,  when  she  received  a  reply  to  her  last 
communication  from  home.  Hilda  happened  to  be 
celebrating  her  birthday,  and  several  young  men  and 
women  were  collected,  making  the  tiny  rooms  ring 
with  laughter. 

‘  A  letter  for  you,  Sibylla  !  ’  cried  Dorothy.  ‘  Such 
a  nice  fat  one  !  ’ 

Letters  were  always  in  great  request  at  the  flat, 
Hilda  and  Dorothy  rushing  to  the  box  whenever  the 
postman’s  knock  sounded,  as  if  they  looked  for  some 
amazing  intelligence.  This  envelope  for  Sibylla  cer¬ 
tainly  had  an  interesting  air.  She  tore  it  open  then 
and  there,  too  impatient  to  wait,  but  the  first  words 
made  her  heart  spring  into  her  mouth.  ‘  My  dear 
Sibylla,’  when  had  Keith  addressed  her  in  such 
formal  terms  before  ? 

The  others  continued  to  chatter  unheeding,  and 
she  slipped  from  the  room  to  read  without  disturb¬ 
ance.  He  was  bitterly  hurt  because  she  had  not 
told  him  Pippin’s  absence  would  last  three  years, 
and  forgot  while  writing  how  cruel  reproaches  seem 
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which  are  unsoftened  by  the  inflection  of  the  voice 
and  unaccompanied  by  looks  of  kindness. 

Why  had  not  the  poor  little  girl  remembered 
when  she  planned  her  innocent  stratagem  that  Lady 
Mary  knew  Pippin  had  gone  for  three  years  and 
had  never  been  warned  to  keep  silence?  Lady 
Mary,  who  hated  writing  letters,  and  scarcely  ever 
took  pen  in  hand,  except  to  sign  cheques,  had  been 
first  and  foremost  on  this  occasion.  Yes,  she  had 
written  with  a  speed  which  seemed  marvellous,  on 
the  very  evening  of  the  day  when  Sibylla  called. 
Their  letters  must  have  gone  out  by  the  same  mail. 

‘  Did  you  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  open 
with  me  ?  ’  asked  Keith ;  ‘  or  have  I  been  altogether 
wrong  in  supposing  Pippin  was  the  only  barrier 
between  us  ?  ’ 

Sibylla  read  the  rest  of  the  letter  through  tears. 
He  was  so  unjust,  so  unreasonable.  He  reproached 
her  for  not  having  written  more  frequently  when  he 
must  have  known  how  impossible  it  was  to  write 
during  those  weeks  of  nursing.  Had  he  carefully 
read  her  letters  ?  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  only  have 
glanced  at  them,  scarcely  taking  time  to  perceive 
their  meaning. 

One  consolation  was  hers.  She  had  no  need  to 
write  again,  for  he  must  be  on  the  brink  of  starting 
homewards.  He  spoke  of  arriving  in  England  early 
in  April,  and  their  next  renewal  of  intercourse  would 
be  face  to  face. 
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That  evening  she  shook  off  her  depression,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  became  the  gayest  of  the  gay  ; 
laughing,  chattering,  singing  as  she  scarcely  re¬ 
membered  to  have  done  since  days  of  childhood. 

‘You  are  not  Sibylla  any  more,’  said  Hilda. 
‘  You  should  be  called  Trixie  ;  ’  and  Sibyl  gave  a 
start,  hearing  her  own  pet  name  of  long  ago.  Denis 
used  to  say  that  when  something  in  her  eyes  danced 
up  and  down,  he  was  prepared  for  wild  pranks,  more 
suitable  for  a  mermaid  than  a  baptised  child.  That 
old  jest  of  her  brother’s  !  It  flew  to  her  memory, 
and  for  one  brief  second  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
which  still  laughed.  Just  then  a  knock  came  at  the 
front  door. 

‘  I  will  open,’  said  Claud,  and  went  out. 

‘Who  can  it  be?’  asked  Dorothy.  ‘Visitors 
never  call  at  this  hour.  Half-past  eleven  !  Oh,  we 
have  been  making  too  much  noise — I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late.  I  think  we  should  break  up  the  party, 
or  else  shut  the  piano,  and  keep  very  quiet.’ 

Silence  fell  upon  them  all,  like  the  calm  before 
a  storm.  They  listened  and  were  afraid,  without 
understanding  the  cause  of  their  fear. 

‘  Hilda  !  ’  said  Claud  returning.  ‘  Someone  to 
speak  to  you.  Do  come.’ 

‘  No,  it  is  I  who  am  wanted,’  replied  Sibylla. 

Through  the  open  door  she  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Hudson,  standing  on  the  mat,  with  a  face  as  white 
as  paper. 
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‘I  have  come  to  bring  yon,  Miss  Sibylla,’  be  said. 

‘  Mr.  Lincoln  has  met  with  an  accident.  He  wishes 
to  see  yon  at  once.  I  have  a  cab  in  the  street.’ 

‘  He  wishes  to  see  yon  at  once.’  The  words  had 
a  terrible  sound. 

‘  Don’t  wait  to  think  !  ’  cried  Hilda,  frightened 
by  the  look  in  Sibylla’s  face.  ‘  Don’t  give  way  ! 
See,  I  will  put  your  things  in  a  bag,  and  you  had 
better  change  your  dress.’ 

‘  There’s  no  time,’  replied  Sibylla.  ‘  My  dress 
will  do.’ 

She  wore  a  white  frock,  contrived  by  herself  and 
her  friends  from  a  piece  of  nun’s  veiling.  Simple 
enough,  but  her  beautiful  face  made  even  a  simple 
dress  look  uncommon,  and  Hudson  beheld  her  with 
wonder. 

‘  Take  off  these,  at  least,’  said  Hilda,  unfastening 
a  necklace  of  amber  beads.  ‘And  let  me  lend 
you  my  cloak.  Oh,  my  darling  Sibyl,  I  am  so 
sorry  !  ’ 

They  were  all  sorry  for  her,  those  young  exuber¬ 
ant  creatures.  Dorothy  packed  her  bag  in  five 
minutes  ;  Lance  led  her  downstairs  ;  Hilda,  capable 
beyond  belief,  slipped  a  telegraph  form  into  her  hand. 

'  Send  a  message  if  there  is  the  least  thing  you 
need.  Claud  can  take  it.  And  trust  your  letters  to 
us.  We  have  Mr.  Lincoln’s  address.  We  shall 
send,  everything  on.  Good-bye,  good-bye.’ 
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‘  How  did  it  happen  ?  ’  asked  Sibylla,  looking  at 
Hudson  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment  when  at  last  they 
were  alone  together. 

Several  voices  had  asked  the  same  question 
before,  but  he  had  always  evaded  reply.  He  seemed 
to  wish  to  evade  now,  and  she  caught  his  hand, 
giving  it  a  desperate  pressure. 

‘  Tell  me  quickly.  What  has  happened  ?  ’ 

‘  He  had  been  at  a  meeting,  one  of  the  usual  Club 
meetings.  I  went  with  him.  He  seemed  unlike 
himself ;  but  he  has  looked  ill  for  weeks,  ever  since 
he  left  the  old  house,  in  fact.  That  is  just  seven 
weeks  ago.  Seven  weeks  yesterday.’ 

‘  Oh,  quick  !  I  am  in  torture  till  I  hear.’ 

‘  We  were  coming  home  together.  A  knot  of  men 
collected.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  them.  Then  it 
came.  A  hansom  passing  at  full  speed  was  upon  us 
before  we  knew.  He  was  knocked  down — hurt.  I 
could  not  save  him — everything  seemed  over  in  ten 
seconds.  We  sent  for  an  ambulance,  but  he 
wouldn’t  go  to  a  hospital.  He  begged  us  to  take 
him  home.’ 

‘  How  long  ago  did  this  happen  ?  ’ 

‘  An  hour  and  a  half  ago.  I  could  not  leave 
sooner,  and  the  distance  is  so  great.  We  are  going- 
very  quickly  now.  Keep  up  your  courage.  He  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.’ 

Sibylla  sat  still  and  looked  at  the  lighted  streets 
through  which  she  was  passing.  A  vague  sense  of 
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something  left  out  made  Hudson’s  communication 
even  more  terrible  than  it  need  have  been. 

‘  What  a  fearfully  long  way  !  Oh,  do  ask  the 
man  to  drive  faster.’ 

‘  We  are  very  nearly  there.  Ah,  he  has  taken 
the  wrong  turning.  To  the  right ;  the  right.  Now 
we  are  in  the  street.  The  corner  house — not  this  one, 
farther  on.  I  don’t  want  to  stop  at  the  door,  lest  we 
disturb  him.  Give  me  your  hand,  Miss  Sibyl.  We 
are  here  at  last.’ 
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CHAPTEE  XXII- 

Lincoln  had  continued  to  struggle  with  his  work, 
week  after  week,  when  everyone  saw  that  he  was 
running  a  race  with  mortal  illness.  Hudson  threw 
aside  all  engagements,  even  abstaining  from  attend¬ 
ance  at  church,  in  order  to  give  such  help  as  lay  in 
his  power.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  increasing  look 
of  age  in  his  friend’s  face,  and  surprised  that  he 
recurred  so  often  to  the  subject  of  Sibyl  and  Pippin. 
Again  and  again  he  told  Hudson  that  his  purpose  in 
life  had  failed,  that  he  left  the  world  no  better  off 
than  when  he  began  to  labour. 

‘  Shall  I  tell  you  just  what  I  have  done  ?  ’  he 
said  once.  ‘  Added  to  the  general  sum  of  misery  by 
giving  existence  to  my  children.  Here  are  two  more 
lonely,  neglected  creatures  who  must  “  go  under  ” 
and  perish.  I  have  hoped  too  much,  believed  too 
much.  And  I  think  at  the  back  of  my  mind  there 
was  always  an  idea  that  some  turn  in  affairs  would 
come — that  my  daughter  would  marry,  my  boy 
carve  a  way  for  himself.  He  is  clever,  he  has  no 
false  notions.  Above  all,  I  forgot  to  reckon  with 
death.  It  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  I  should 
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live  to  be  sixty.  But  life  is  a  game  in  which 
mistakes  meet  with  no  quarter.’ 

Hudson  marvelled  unspeakably  at  this  change  of 
mental  attitude.  A  few  weeks  before  he  would  have 
said  that  Lincoln  despised  individual  affection, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  subtle  form  of  selfishness,  which 
served  no  purpose  except  to  injure  the  race.  His 
belief  in  his  own  idea  was  so  intense  that  the 
contagion  had  spread  to  everyone  who  came  within 
his  sphere.  They  might  resist,  but  always  yielded 
at  last.  His  wife  bent  under  his  sway  to  the  end 
of  her  sad  life.  Sibylla  felt  that  resisting  his 
influence  was  almost  as  wicked  as  fighting  against 
God.  Her  faith,  it  is  true,  was  roughly  shaken  more 
than  once,  but  never  killed  until  that  fated  interview 
after  Keith  made  his  offer  of  marriage.  Frank  and 
Sophy  moulded  their  lives  in  feeble  imitation  of  his 
model.  To  Hudson,  perhaps  more  than  anyone,  his 
enthusiastic  self-surrender  had  mightily  appealed. 
Even  now  the  clerk  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 
such  noble  scorn  of  the  things  of  this  world,  the  lust 
of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life,  was  to  end  in  black 
disaster. 

‘You  have  served  the  cause  of  the  poor,’  he  said. 
‘  Your  mistakes  were  noble  ones.  I  cannot  believe 
that  your  children  will  be  forsaken.  They  cannot 
be.  The  eternal  fitness  of  things  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible.’ 

‘  You  have  gigantic  faith,’  said  Lincoln.  ‘  “  The 
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eternal  fitness  of  things.”  As  far  as  I  see,  things  in 
this  world  go  more  often  wrong  than  right.  But  I 
am  due  at  the  Club.  We  shall,  have  a  stormy, 
quarrelsome  meeting,  and  the  chairman  ought  to  be 
on  the  spot  in  good  time.’ 

‘  Are  you  not  walking  a  little  lame  ?  ’  asked 
Hudson. 

‘Yes.  I  cannot  imagine  why.  Limping  with 
the  left  foot  has  a  sinister  look  ;  and  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  my  conversation  when  I  fall  into  despairing 
moods  flavours  too  much  of  Mephistopheles— “  the 
spirit  who  always  denies.”  No  doubt  the  Devil,  if  we 
made  his  acquaintance,  would  prove  a  cynic.  It  is  a 
bad  sign  when  human  beings  lose  the  power  of  hoping.’ 

Hudson  had  never  heard  of  Goethe’s  “Faust.  ”  He 
knew  nothing  of  theatres,  and  his  reading,  though 
pretty  extensive  in  certain  directions,  was  very 
limited  in  others— a  circumstance  which  Lincoln 
often  found  baffling.  He  was  accustomed  to  the 
company  of  men  less  educated  than  himself,  and 
showed  no  traces  of  impatience  when  Hudson’s  lack 
of  knowledge  brought  their  talk  to  a  standstill.  The 
clerk  was  very  like  a  cultivated  woman,  his  friend 
considered,  full  of  thought,  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
inner  heart  of  things,  and  yet  impeded  every  now  and 
then  by  curious  chasms  of  ignorance.  Just  then  his 
mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  practical  matters, 
more  especially  with  Lincoln’s  appalling  pallor  and 
sudden  lameness. 
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‘  May  I  go  with  yon  to  the  Club  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  You  are  tired ;  you  are  not  a  Fabian,  a  Social 
Democrat,  or  an  Anarchist ;  you  are  not  a  believer  in 
Democracy  in  any  form — three  good  reasons  why 
you  need  not  trouble  to  drag  yourself  through  wet 
streets  to  attend  a  noisy  meeting.’ 

‘  But  I  shall  like  to  go.’ 

‘  If  you  really  are  in  earnest,  then,  I  won’t  pretend 
that  I  am  not  glad  to  have  you.’ 

They  walked  to  the  Hall  very  slowly,  Lincoln 
leaning  on  his  companion’s  arm.  This  Club  was 
one  he  had  set  going  ten  years  before,  and  supported 
by  his  own  funds  ever  since.  It  was  composed  of 
working  men,  who  met  there  to  smoke,  talk  politics, 
and  play  chess  and  billiards.  Gambling  had  been 
prohibited,  but  the  law’  was  not  obeyed,  since  most 
of  the  men  continued  to  bet  as  before,  taking  care  that 
no  money  passed  between  them  till  they  were  in  the 
open  air.  The  secretary,  an  old  man  named  Ellison, 
was  honest,  and  he  received  good  support  from  a  tall 
young  clerk,  called  John  Bell,  born  and  bred  in  a 
London  workhouse.  The  discipline  of  the  workhouse 
schools,  though  quite  needlessly  severe,  had  done 
much  to  form  his  character.  He  had  learnt  esprit  de 
corps,  hated  tale-bearing  and  shirking,  and  having 
grown  accustomed  to  eat  only  at  regular  hours  and 
wash  twice  a  day,  was  much  in  advance  of  boys 
brought  up  in  the  average  homes  of  working-men. 
Lincoln  and  he  had  always  been  strong  allies. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  members  were  idle, 
selfish,  and  lazy.  The  burden  of  parental  responsi¬ 
bility  grows  slight  when  children  are  educated  by  the 
State  and  begin  to  earn  money  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Their  boys  and  girls  were  pleasant  playthings  to 
them;  rarely  more.  For  their  wives  they  had  a 
coarse  sort  of  affection,  but  unfortunately  no  respect. 
Yet  the  poor  creatures  deserved  a  great  deal.  Often 
and  often  they  stood  at  the  washing-tub  or  worked  the 
sewing  machine,  though  enduring  pain  the  tenth  part 
of  which  would  have  driven  their  husbands  to  bed. 
They  took  for  granted  that  tea  and  scraps  were 
enough  to  keep  women  in  health,  while  men,  the 
bread-winners,  needed  hot,  substantial  food.  Alas  ! 
the  men  often  ceased  to  be  bread-winners,  but 
continued  to  claim  the  lion’s  share  of  physical 
comfort. 

To  these  husbands  and  fathers  Lincoln  imparted 
week  after  week  his  ideas  concerning  the  government 
of  the  nation.  Half  a  dozen  were  able  to  appreciate 
what  he  said.  The  rest  applauded  noisily,  because 
they  liked  hearing  those  in  office  condemned,  and 
because  he  filled  their  minds  with  a  vague  hope  that 
sooner  or  later  their  time  of  enjoyment  would  come. 
It  was  pleasant  to  anticipate  a  day  when  food  and 
drink  could  be  had  for  nothing,  and  they  might  work 
as  little  as  they  pleased  while  receiving  the  same 
wages  they  did  then.  If  he  ventured  to  talk  about 
self-control,  temperance,  and  economy,  their  ears 
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immediately  grew  deaf.  Meanwhile  his  labour  was 
not  wasted.  A  remnant  remained  who  heard,  under¬ 
stood,  and  felt  their  hearts  touched  with  fire. 

The  meeting  this  evening  was  a  stormy  one, 
splitting  from  the  first  into  two  factions,  the  question 
being  this  :  whether  men  of  lower  social  grade  should 
be  admitted  to  full  Club  privileges.  It  seemed  a  storm 
in  an  egg-shell,  but,  though  the  point  in  dispute 
might  be  trivial,  the  passions  it  excited  were  furious. 
Possibly  all  subjects  of  dispute  would  appear  trivial 
if  viewed  from  a  sufficiently  high  elevation.  Our 
world  may  look  like  a  rather  large  ant-heap  to  beings 
of  a  different  order  gazing  down  upon  us.  These 
men  argued,  wrangled,  and  used  abusive  language  in 
their  rage  ;  as  if  the  entrance  of  new  members  to 
their  Club  involved  the  fate  of  an  empire. 

In  past  days  Lincoln  held  them  under  strict 
control,  but  latterly  they  had  grown  rebellious,  or 
else  his  influence  had  waned.  He  used  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  possessing  a  strange  magnetism,  which  drew 
people  around  him,  compelling  them  to  listen  intently 
to  his  words  and  bend  to  his  will.  In  private  life,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  power  worked  wonders,  but  it  only 
reached  its  full  strength  during  moments  of  deep 
excitement.  At  such  times  he  uttered  thoughts 
which  afterwards  he  scarcely  recognised  as  his  own, 
rushed  through  labyrinths  of  confused  argument 
straight  to  the  point,  never  faltered,  never  doubted, 
and  finished  by  carrying  all  his  hearers  along  with 
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him,  in  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm.  That  evening 
everything  was  changed.  No  electric  current  passed 
from  him  to  the  audience.  He  looked  languid,  and 
spoke  dejectedly,  like  a  man  under  sentence  of  execu¬ 
tion.  His  spirit  seemed  dead,  though  indomitable 
force  of  will  compelled  the  tongue  to  utter  what  the 
mind  had  once  conceived  and  still  held  fast.  Hudson 
watched  with  cruel  anxiety,  recalling  by  a  singular 
connection  of  ideas  the  story  of  a  general  leading  a 
charge,  who  continued  to  lead  some  seconds  after  he 
had  been  shot  to  the  heart  and  might  be  counted  no 
longer  one  of  the  living. 

The  vote  went  against  the  party  of  progress  by  a 
huge  majority,  and  the  meeting  dispersed  with  howls, 
groans,  and  derisive  cheers.  Lincoln  and  his  faithful 
companion  passed  into  the  street  together.  Outside 
they  found  a  dispute  going  on  ;  two  or  three  men 
closing  round  John  Bell  and  trying,  as  it  seemed,  to 
wrest  something  from  his  hand.  The  boy  had  set 
his  shoulder  against  a  lamp-post  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  was  fighting  desperately,  his  lips  com¬ 
pressed,  and  his  face  very  white.  Lincoln  went  up 
at  once,  ordering  the  assailants  in  his  strongest  voice 
to  stand  back.  They  obeyed  for  a  moment,  barely 
a  moment,  then  returned  like  tigers  to  the  charge. 
None  of  the  men  who  had  taken  his  part  in  the 
debate  were  present ;  old  Ellison,  too,  had  gone 
home  ;  Hudson  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in  such 
a  crisis  as  this.  He  remembered  afterwards  that 
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Lincoln  tried  gently  to  push  him  on  one  side  before 
going  to  the  struggling  group  again  and  beginning  to 
force  his  way  through.  He  reached  Bell,  caught 
hold  of  the  small  paper  book  about  which  the  con¬ 
tention  had  arisen,  and  placed  it  securely  in  his  own 
pocket.  The  men  howled  furiously,  but  did  not 
knock  him  down.  The  divinity  which  still  hedged 
him  in  prevented  violence,  though  Hudson  heard 
angry  voices  and  loud,  insolent  demands. 

‘  Give  us  the  book— give  us  the  book  !  What 
right  have  you  to  interfere  ?  ’ 

‘  Every  right.  The  book  belongs  to  the  whole 
Club,  not  to  individual  members.  Stand  back.  Let 
us  pass.’ 

Hudson,  watching,  saw  that  Lincoln  kept  his 
hand  on  Bell’s  shoulder,  and  only  took  it  off  when  a 
sudden  opening  in  the  circle  made  it  possible  for  the 
boy  to  escape.  He  followed  himself  a  minute  or  two 
later,  stumbled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Either  his  foot  had  slipped  against  the  curb  or  some 
hand  had  given  a  thrust.  No  one  ever  knew  the 
truth.  It  was  a  most  disastrous  moment,  for  just 
then  a  hansom  flew  round  the  corner,  and  in  another 
second  he  was  under  the  horse’s  hoofs. 

When  Hudson  next  knew  anything  distinctly,  the 
angry  crowd  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  in  its 
stead  were  silent,  anxious  men  trying  to  extricate  a 
motionless  figure. 

They  carried  him  into  the  room  he  had  just  left 
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and  laid  him  on  one  of  the  tables.  Some  time  passed 
before  he  recovered  consciousness,  and  then  he  looked 
for  Hudson,  4  Home ,  take  me  home' 

‘  We  have  a  doctor  here,’  said  Hudson,  ‘  and  an 
ambulance.  Will  you  not  go  to  the  hospital  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  no — home' 

He  continued  to  beg  so  earnestly  that  they  were 
obliged  to  yield ;  though  home,  as  he  called  his 
lodging,  looked  sadly  disconsolate  when  the  melan¬ 
choly  procession  arrived.  The  doctor  was  aghast 
on  discovering  the  sort  of  place  where  his  patient 
must  be  nursed,  saying  he  should  have  insisted  on 
a  hospital  had  he  known  the  state  of  affairs. 
Lincoln’s  appearance  did  not  suggest  such  a  humble 
habitation. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  passed  everyone  in  the 
house  knew  that  the  gentleman  who  lived  on  the 
third  floor  was  ill,  and  then  followed  a  revelation  of 
kindness  for  which  even  Hudson  was  unprepared. 
Men  sometimes  disliked  Lincoln,  but  women  never. 
He  was  always  cold  and  reserved,  keeping  them  at 
such  a  huge  distance  that  for  twenty  years,  it  is 
probable,  no  member  of  the  other  sex  had  touched 
his  hand.  In  spite  of  this  behaviour,  he  never 
failed  to  fascinate  all  those  who  came  within 
his  reach.  They  told  him  their  troubles,  sought 
his  counsel,  listened  to  his  reproofs,  and  counted 
themselves  honoured  if  he  accepted  the  smallest 
service  in  return  for  their  devotion.  There  was  no 
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lack  of  helpers  now.  An  Anglican  mm  who  lodged 
in  the  same  house,  and  nursed  the  sick  poor,  came 
immediately,  asking  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  sit 
up  all  night  with  him.  A  poor  creature  who  earned 
a  precarious  living  by  washing  doorsteps,  begged  to 
do  ‘  something,’  it  did  not  matter  what,  and  looked 
disappointed  when  Hudson  said  they  had  no  need 
of  her. 

‘  I  wonder  if  he  would  eat  a  saline,’  she  said. 
‘  I  know  where  I  can  get  a  box.  He  was  always  so 
kind  to  vie .’ 

It  was  very  little  that  anyone  could  do  to 
mitigate  his  pain.  The  nerve-shock  had  shaken  a 
system  already  reduced,  and  injuries  which  might 
not  have  been  serious  to  a  man  in  good  health  were 
destined  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  Ellison  brought  a 
second  doctor.  Two  or  three  of  his  friends  among 
the  Socialist  leaders,  hearing  what  had  happened, 
came  to  the  house,  but  Hudson  was  forced  to 
dismiss  them  quickty.  Empty  space  there  was 
none,  and  talking  in  the  passage  or  on  the  landings 
had  been  strictly  forbidden.  They  considered 
themselves  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  yet 
they  would  have  scorned  to  make  their  lairs  in  such 
a  hole  and  corner  as  this. 

When  Sibyl  stepped  from  the  hansom,  she  saw 
two  women  waiting,  shabby,  deplorable  creatures, 
with  thin  faces  and  excited  eyes.  They  looked 
at  her  distrustfully,  but  went  up  to  Hudson. 
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‘  Can  yon  tell  us  how  he  is,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘Very  ill,  I  am  afraid.  He  must  be  kept  quiet. 
Don’t  wait  here.  He  wouldn’t  like  it.’ 

‘We  won’t  disturb  anyone,’  they  both  answered, 
edging  further  away  from  Sibylla.  As  she  passed 
into  the  house,  beyond  reach  of  hearing,  one  came 
close  to  Hudson  and  whispered — 

‘  We’re  living  honest  now,  her  and  me.  I  went 
to  my  aunt,  and  she  give  me  a  home.  Could  you 
tell  him  I  took  his  advice  ?  I  did  just  what  he 
told  me.  Went  to  my  aunt  next  day.  Do  tell  him, 
sir.’ 

Hudson  promised,  and  the  pair  disappeared, 
fluttering  down  the  street  in  dingy  drab-coloured 
garments,  which  proved  the  truth  of  their  words. 
Rags  sometimes  bear  witness  to  their  owner’s 
virtue. 

Sibylla  meanwhile  climbed  the  narrow  staircase 
to  the  third  floor.  The  landlady,  a  rough-featured 
woman,  came  out  and  stared  at  the  graceful  lady 
in  white.  That  Lincoln  should  have  such  a 
daughter  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  mystery. 
She  had  discerned  him  to  be  what  she  called  ‘  a 
first-class  gentleman  ’  from  the  first  moment  of 
introduction,  in  spite  of  his  thin  overcoat  and 
preference  for  the  third-floor  back. 

His  room  was  very  quiet,  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth 
having  quickly  given  it  an  appearance  of  order  and 
even  comfort.  She  rose  from  her  seat  near  the  bed 
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as  Sibylla  came  in,  welcoming  her  by  a  gesture. 
One  of  the  doctors  was  there  also.  On  both  their 
faces  Sibylla  observed  the  same  expression,  and 
recognised  there  was  no  hope. 

‘  Ask  him  if  we  shall  send  for  a  priest,’  said  the 
Sister,  not  in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  air. 

Sibylla  knelt  down,  bringing  her  face  on  a  level 
with  her  father’s. 

‘Ah,’  he  said,  ‘you  have  come.’ 

‘  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ’  she  asked,  pressing 
his  thin  hand  for  a  second  with  her  lips. 

‘  Only  one  thing.’ 

‘  A  priest,'  suggested  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  from 
behind. 

‘No,  not  that.  ...  I  want - ’ 

He  could  not  articulate  his  words  distinctly,  and 
Sibylla,  thinking  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  her, 
looked  at  the  Sister,  begging  her  mutely  to  stand 
further  off. 

‘  I  meant  .  .  .  good,  not  harm.  ...  I  have 
failed.’ 

‘Ah,  don’t  reproach  yourself,’  said  Sibylla, 
trembling.  ‘  You  were  noble,  beautiful,  good :  it 
was  not  you  who  failed.’ 

The  pent-up  love  of  years  made  her  heart  beat 
passionately.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
ventured  to  touch  his  forehead  with  her  cool  hand. 
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There  was  no  possibility  of  saying  what  she  wished 
to  say,  even  had  his  strength  been  equal  to  the 
effort  of  listening.  All  had  to  be  compressed  into 
half  a  dozen  words. 

‘  It  was  not  you  who  failed,’  she  repeated.  ‘  You 
have  saved  so  many,  and  your  children  love  you 
for  it.’ 

Lincoln’s  eyes  were  fastened  on  her  with  a 
pathethic  expression,  as  again  he  struggled  to 
express  his  thoughts. 

‘  No  need  to  tell  you  .  .  .  take  care  of  Pippin.’ 

Even  at  this  terrible  moment,  with  the  Angel 
of  Death  present  in  the  room,  a  sense  of  healing 
came  over  Sibylla.  The  wound  her  father  had 
made,  he  cured  by  that  last  supreme  effort  of  speech. 
He  trusted  the  child  to  her,  to  no  one  else  ;  he  wished 
him  to  be  nurtured  and  trained  by  love,  and  that 
love  her  own,  the  despised  Sibylla’s. 

‘  This  is  enough  just  now,’  said  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth. 

She  poured  brandy  into  a  spoon  and  tried  to 
make  him  swallow,  Sibylla  helping  her  by  placing 
one  arm  beneath  the  pillow.  The  doctor  went 
away  ;  all  was  still  in  the  house.  Then  Lincoln 
opened  his  eyes,  which  had  closed  wearily. 
‘  Hudson,’  he  said.  ‘  Find  Hudson.’ 

The  clerk  was  sitting  on  the  stairs,  just  outside 
the  door,  and  came  in  a  moment.  Lincoln  appeared 
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to  be  in  great  distress  concerning  a  letter,  but  not 
one  of  them  could  discover  what  letter  he  meant. 
‘  Who  will  tell  her  ?  ’  he  repeated  several  times. 
Hudson  guessed  that  his  trouble  related  to  Sibylla 
and  some  possible  communication  from  India,  but 
dared  not  suggest  it  without  more  proof. 

‘  If  we  could  only  persuade  him  to  see  a  priest,’ 
said  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth.  ‘  It  is  spiritual  consola¬ 
tion  he  needs.’ 

‘  Who  is  to  help  her  ?  ’  asked  Lincoln  pitifully. 
Then  in  another  moment  he  added,  ‘  No  friend,  no 
one  at  all.  Send  for - ’ 

The  rest  of  this  sentence  was  inaudible.  Hudson 
felt  his  courage  rise  with  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency. 

‘  Don’t  be  afraid,’  he  whispered.  ‘  Everything  a 
brother  can  do,  I  will  do.  God  has  given  this 
duty  to  me,  to  no  one  else.  I  shall  keep  near  her, 
be  her  friend  and  guardian  through  the  dark  days 
of  her  life.  Directly  she  can  spare  me  I  shall  go. 
Do  you  see  ?  Do  you  follow  ?  ’ 

Lincoln’s  brow  cleared.  He  made  a  sign  of 
assent,  and  tried,  though  vainly,  to  return  the  clasp 
of  Hudson’s  hand. 

‘  Bay  it  once  more,’  he  begged. 

An  expression  of  deep  contentment  now  settled 
down  upon  his  features.  Sibylla,  who  had  not 
heard  what  Hudson  whispered,  thought  he  looked  a 
little  surprised,  as  if  some  great  peril  had  suddenly 
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disappeared.  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  knelt  in  the 
window  and  prayed  silently ;  Hudson  also  drew 
apart.  Sibylla  and  her  father  were  left  alone,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  she  sat  beside  him  that  even  the 
air  of  the  room  breathed  love  and  pity.  At  three  in 
the  morning  he  died. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Sibylla  sat  in  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth’s  room  the 
day  after  her  father’s  death,  and  felt  as  if  she  were 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  looking  over  into 
immensity. 

Everyone  continued  to  show  wonderful  kindness. 
The  woman  who  cleaned  doorsteps  sent  a  wreath, 
bought  with  her  own  hard-earned  money,  and  told 
the  Sister  she  felt  as  if  she  must  move  to  a  new 
lodging.  This  house  was  too  expensive  to  suit  her 
purse,  and  it  now  appeared  that  Lincoln  had  paid 
her  liberally  for  cleaning  and  dusting  his  room. 

‘  He  was  very  particular,’  she  said.  ‘  Must  have 
a  bath  every  morning,  and  linen  enough  to  do  for 
three.  The  first  time  I  carried  up  his  things  from, 
the  laundry  I  was  frightened.  I  never  worked  for 
any  gentleman  before  who  needed  a  clean  shirt 
every  day.  But  for  all  that,  he  didn’t  mind  how  he 
used  his  hands.  When  he  met  me  carrying  them 
coals — I  Work  for  Mrs.  Smith  directly  my  steps  is 
done — he  caught  the  scuttles  from  me  and  carried 
them  up  himself.  He  was  a  wonderful  gentleman, 
so  high  above  us,  he  didn’t  seem  to  care  for  the 
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things  we  most  of  us  cares  for.  Food  and  drink, 
they  were  nothing  to  him  !  But  he  always  had  a 
kind  word  for  me,’ 

Sibylla  shivered  a  little  when  Sister  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  told  her  what  the  poor  woman  had  said.  The 
first  glow  of  consolation  was  beginning  to  fade,  and 
painful  memories  disturbed  her  peace.  How  strange 
that  during  these  seven  weeks  he  had  never  asked 
hei  to  come  and  see  his  room  ;  only  once  called 
to  see  her,  and  then  stayed  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  !  It  is  true  that  his  surroundings  were  so 
bare  and  destitute  as  to  shock  even  her  eyes,  long 
since  accustomed  to  poverty.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  his  daughter  to  know  the  manner  of  life  he 
lived.  But  this  idea  only  increased  her  distress  by 
emphasising  the  division  between  them. 

She  learnt  from  one  of  the  doctors  who  had  been 
summoned  after  the  accident  that  her  father  was  in 
a  shocking  state  of  health,  and  several  times  lately 
had  been  driven  by  pain  to  seek  medical  help.  His 
sudden  lameness,  of  which  Hudson  told  them,  was 
a  most  alarming  symptom,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  mortal  disease  had  caught  hold  of  him. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  accident  was  kept  strictly  in 
the  background,  but  it  was  impossible  that  Sibylla 
should  escape  learning  the  truth,  and  thus  receive 
another  pang. 

‘  He  needn’t  have  troubled  about  me/  said  poor 
Bell.  I  m  used  to  knocks.  I  wish  I  had  tossed 
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the  rotten  book  among  them,  and  let  them  kick  each 
other  to  death  fighting  for  it.  I  am  sick  of  the 
Club.  There’s  no  good  in  anything  now  he’s  gone.’ 

Several  of  her  father’s  friends  called  on  Sibylla 
during  the  next  two  days,  eager  to  discuss  funeral 
arrangements,  very  little  concerned  for  the  personal 
loss.  Lincoln  had  come  into  collision  with  them 
about  questions  he  considered  important,  and  every¬ 
one  knew  he  was  a  foe  to  make  terms  with,  not  to 
fight.  They  breathed  more  easily  since  his  powerful 
presence  had  been  removed.  Sibylla  found  herself 
disliking  these  philanthropists  against  her  will. 
The  judgments  of  youth  are  passionate  and  often 
have  to  be  revoked,  but  there  is  a  certain  clear¬ 
sightedness  in  them  too.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  she 
received  the  impression  that  each  of  the  men  whose 
acquaintance  she  now  made  had  his  price  for  which 
he  might  be  bought  in  the  market.  They  did  not 
exactly  proclaim  the  fact  by  wearing  tickets  round 
their  necks,  but  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  soon 
became  plain  that  their  motives  were  mixed.  A 
champion  of  the  poor  should  take  poverty  as  his 
bride,  and  give  the  world  to  understand  that  the 
success  of  his  party  cannot  alter  his  own  temporal 
condition  by  a  hairbreadth. 

How  well  Sibylla  remembered  the  dispute  which 
arose  when  her  father  discovered  that  his  colleagues 
ordered  spirits  to  be  sent  into  the  cellar  of  their 
Club,  and  drank  choice  wine  at  their  annual  dinner  ! 
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How  disgusted  he  was  with  their  quarrels  for  pre¬ 
eminence,  their  jealousy  of  each  other,  their  restless 
desire  to  stand  well  before  the  public  and  hear  their 
names  in  everyone’s  mouth  !  It  offended  his  sense 
of  righteousness  that  men  who  professed  to  have  the 
suffering  of  the  labouring  class  at  .heart  should  show 
the  smallest  sign  of  caring  about  rank,  money,  or 
social  position. 

Yet  it  was  easier  for  him  to  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  than  for  them.  They 
coveted  enjoyment  which  had  hitherto  been  locked 
up  out  of  their  reach.  They  wanted  (just  once  !) 
to  warm  their  hands  at  the  fire  of  life,  if  only  for 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  they  now  knew  what 
warmth  implied.  He  had  sat  at  the  banquets  of  the 
rich  when  he  was  young,  had  feasted  his  eyes  on 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  and  statues  in  the  world, 
had  travelled  everywhere  and  known  everyone  worth 
knowing,  before  discovering  like  the  Preacher  that 
all  these  things  are  vanity.  Perhaps  he  was  hard 
on  his  greedy  companions. 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  guessed  the  thoughts  in 
Sibylla’s  mind,  and  tried  in  her  own  fashion  to  be  a 
comforter. 

‘  Come  with  me,’  she  said.  4  Don’t  let  people 
talk  to  you.  They  must  discuss  and  arrange  among 
themselves  ;  come  with  me.’ 

Lincoln’s  room  looked  lovely  and  solemn  now. 
The  Sister  had  set  four  wax  candles  on  a  table  at 
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the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  placed  a  crucifix  between 
them,  among  vases  of  white  flowers.  The  poor 
little  wreath  the  charwoman  had  sent  lay  on  the 
snowy  counterpane.  Sibylla  saw  with  surprise  that 
every  line  which  spoke  of  age  and  suffering  in  her 
father’s  face  had  disappeared.  His  wife  would 
instantly  have  recognised  the  lover  of  early  days  ; 
she,  his  daughter,  seeing  that  placid,  almost  youth¬ 
ful  countenance,  felt  for  a  moment  confused,  then 
recalled  dim  memories  of  childhood,  and  knew  howT 
he  had  changed. 

His  coldness  to  herself  was  completely  forgotten, 
his  fierce  determination  to  carry  out  one  great  idea, 
regardless  of  the  torture  he  inflicted  on  those  who 
should  have  been  dearer  to  him  than  the  whole 
earth.  She  remembered  only  his  magnificent  scorn 
of  things  ignoble,  his  hatred  of  injustice,  his  com¬ 
passion  for  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed. 
Prompted  by  a  sudden  irresistible  impulse,  she  took 
the  crucifix  from  the  table  and  placed  it  between  his 
hands.  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  glanced  up  from  her 
prayers  and  gave  a  little  sigh.  The  kind-hearted 
being  had  greatly  desired  to  do  this  herself,  but  a 
scruple  of  conscience  had  come  in  the  way. 

Many  of  the  Socialists  wished  the  funeral  to  he 
as  public  as  possible,  and  Sibylla,  though  dreading 
the  nature  of  the  harangues  she  would  hear,  found 
it  difficult  to  raise  decided  objections.  Fortunately, 
before  too  late  a  paper  was  discovered  in  which 
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Lincoln  begged  that  the  service  at  the  grave  might 
be  taken  by  a  friend  of  early  life,  a  lawyer  named 
Yerinder,  devoted  to  mission  work,  and  in  the  con¬ 
stant  habit  of  preaching  to  the  London  poor.  Lin¬ 
coln  and  he  left  Oxford  on  the  same  day,  and  had 
kept  np  an  irregular  intimacy  ever  since,  meeting 
seldom,  but  whenever  they  did  meet,  confiding  their 
deepest  thoughts  to  each  other.  Sibylla  wrote  and 
enclosed  her  father’s  request,  which  was  very 
characteristic  :  ‘  Bury  me  beside  your  mother,  and 
ask  Yerinder  to  read  such  sentences  over  the  grave 
as  he  may  feel  justified  in  choosing.’ 

Mr.  Yerinder  came,  a  very  quiet,  reserved  man, 
not  without  a  touch  of  distinction.  His  presence 
changed  the  character  of  the  service,  and  prevented 
any  demonstration  of  party  or  political  feeling.  He 
was  appalled  at  Sibylla’s  loneliness,  and  pressed  her 
to  return  home  with  him,  but  she  resolutely  de¬ 
clined.  Hudson  hovered  about  during  those  melan¬ 
choly  days  anxious  to  do  all  he  could.  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth  had  contrived  a  second  bed  in  her  own 
room,  which  was  very  neat  though  bare,  and  the 
landlady  offered  a  hideous  parlour,  close  to  the  front 
door,  for  the  reception  of  guests.  Small  wonder 
that  Mr.  Yerinder  felt  shocked ! 

‘  I  suppose  you  will  write  to  your  aunt,’  he 
said.  ‘  A  visit  to  Italy  would  do  you  so  much  good.’ 

‘ I  scarcely  know  my  aunt,’  replied  Sybil.  ‘  I 
don’t  imagine  she  will  ask  me.  Since  Uncle  Anselm 
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died,  she  has  been  staying  with  her  own  relations  in 
Paris.’ 

*  But  the  Poles  will  he  sure  to  send  for  you,  or 
your  cousin  Beatrix.  I  forget  her  husband’s  name.’ 

‘  She  has  forgotten  mine,’  said  Sibylla.  ‘  She 
has  not  seen  me  since  I  was  five  years  old.  I  can¬ 
not  depend  upon  cousins,  and  the  Poles  are  only 
second  cousins.  You  must  not  be  anxious  about 
me,  Mr.  Yerinder.  Wherever  we  have  gone,  Pippin 
and  I,  friends  have  come  round  us  in  the  most 
marvellous  way.  Mr.  Hudson  is  worth  a  thousand 
cousins,  and  you  see  how  kind  the  Sister  is  !  I  shall 
get  on  beautifully.  Have  no  fear.’ 

Mr.  Verinder  shook  his  head,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  her,  having  first  obtained  a  promise  that  she 
would  tell  him  her  next  step. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  she  went  to  her  father’s 
room  and  opened  his  despatch  box,  hoping  for  some 
directions  or  a  few  words  of  counsel.  The  will  was 
there,  a  very  simple  document,  copied  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  witnessed  by  Hudson  and  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  just  jfour  weeks  before  he  died. 
Another  sheet  of  paper  contained  a  statement  of  his 
affairs,  expressed  in  such  distinct  language  that 
Sibylla  grasped  the  facts  at  once.  A  yearly  income 
of  eighty-five  pounds  was  all  she  had  to  rely  upon, 
the  failure  of  the  Co-operative  Store  and  two  other 
investments  having  swept  away  a  large  portion  of 
capital  during  the  last  three  months.  It  was 
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evident  that  when  fear  came  upon  him  he  had  tried 
to  insure  his  life  and  been  refused  by  several  offices. 
He  had  also  looked  for  work  which  would  bring 
remuneration,  and  this  effort  had  met  with  better 
success.  His  articles  and  reviews  always  found  a 
ready  entrance  not  only  into  the  publications  of  his 
own  party  but  into  those  of  a  general  character. 
Time  was  when  he  had  been  so  much  engrossed 
with  pursuits  he  considered  more  valuable  as  to 
grudge  every  moment  spent  in  writing  ephemeral 
articles.  Lately  his  mind  had  changed.  Tor¬ 
mented  by  pain,  distracted  by  a  crowd  of  cares,  he 
had  sat  up  night  after  night,  forcing  his  tired  brain 
and  nerveless  arm  to  continue  working.  When 
absolutely  crippled  by  neuralgia,  Hudson  had 
sometimes  come  to  his  help  and  written  to  his 
dictation. 

The  money  earned  in  this  manner  he  had  placed 
in  a  separate  purse,  and  there  Sibylla  found  it, 
together  with  a  small  memorandum  meant  for  her 
eyes  alone  1  To  be  used  in  case  of  immediate 
necessity,  while  my  estate  is  being  wound  up. 
Another  sum,  evidently  meant  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  funeral,  was  enclosed  with  the  will.  Debts  he 
had  none,  and  his  only  possession  of  value,  a  very 
good  watch,  he  left  to  Pippin.  Some  proof-sheets 
were  lying  half  corrected  in  his  desk,  just  as  he  had 
laid  them  down,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he 
died. 
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Sibylla  received  that  present  of  hardly-earned 
money  with  a  terrible  shoot  of  remorse.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  done  him  injustice  ?  Were 
his  feelings  towards  her  less  cold  than  she  used  to 
suppose  ?  Her  experience  of  life  wTas  still  limited, 
else  she  would  have  known  that  the  relationship 
between  parent  and  child  is  the  most  intimate  that 
exists.  Like  Francesca  and  her  lover,  they  are 
linked  through  all  the  ages  ;  able  to  love  intensely, 
or  hate  intensely,  never  allowed  to  be  indifferent. 
Lincoln  had  struggled  to  cut  his  bonds  and  lead 
what  he  thought  a  higher  life,  but  Nature  defeated 
him  by  leaping  up  in  wrath  and  asserting  her  divine 
supremacy. 

Lady  Mary’s  letter  was  also  in  the  despatch  box 
labelled  Important.  Sibyl  opened  and  read,  under¬ 
standing  immediately  that  her  father  meant  her  to 
do  so,  and  had  marked  it  thus  on  purpose  to  catch 
her  eye.  The  news  it  contained  caused  such  a 
violent  shock  as  almost  to  destroy  the  sense  of  pain. 
Like  a  paralysed  person,  she  sat  with  her  hands  in 
her  lap,  unable  to  speak  or  move,  while  each  event 
in  the  past,  which  made  this  disclosure  credible, 
passed  before  her  mind.  When  Hudson  came  in, 
he  was  dismayed  to  see  how  ill  she  looked. 

‘Is  it  bad  news?’  he  asked.  ‘Nothing  fresh, 
surely  ?  ’ 

‘  We  shall  be  poorer  than  I  thought,’  said  Sibyl 
in  a  low  voice.  ‘  Pippin  cannot  stay  with  the 
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Garlands.  But  I  see  my  father  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  that,  for  here  is  a  letter  he  had  begun  to 
write  to  them.  I  shall  enclose  it  with  my  own.’ 

‘  You  mean  to  bring  him  home  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  no.  I  have  another  plan.  ...  I  shall - ’ 

<  Don’t  try  to  make  plans  now,’  implored 
Hudson  ;  for  her  voice  shook,  and  she  turned  away 
to  hide  the  tears  which  were  coming. 

‘  There  isn’t  a  moment  to  lose.  Never  mind  my 
foolishness.  I  am  tired,  that’s  all !  We  cannot 
live  in  England.  Pippin  must  never  go  back  to  a 
Board  school.  I  have  a  friend  in  Germany,  Frau 
Bernershof.  We  lived  with  her  for  six  months  in 
Jena.  She  is  very  kind  and  capable,  and  will  help 
me  to  find  something  to  do.  I  could  leave  Pippin 
in  her  charge  if  I  were  obliged  to  go  as  far  as 
Leipzig  or  Berlin.  Don’t  you  see,  Mr.  Hudson, 
that  I  must  work  ? — and  there’s  no  use  staying  at 
home  to  compete  with  Englishwomen  who  have 
been  trained  from  the  beginning.  In  Germany  it 
will  be  in  my  favour  that  I  know  my  own  language. 
I  might  get  a  situation  in  a  school.  And  Pippin  s 
education  will  cost  less  in  Jena  than  in  Lausanne. 
We  shall  be  counted  quite  well  off  there.’ 

Sibylla  ended  her  sentence  with  a  little  miserable 

laugh. 

‘Where  is  Jena?’  asked  Hudson,  somewhat 
stupefied. 

‘  Near  Weimar.  A  very  quiet  German  town,  at 
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least  it  used  to  be,  only  the  University  gives  it  life, 
and  Pippin  can  be  taught  at  home  by  Herr  August 
Bernershof.  I  shouldn’t  like  to  send  him  to  a  great 
gymnasium.  I  want  him  to  grow  up  English. 
Oh,  my  poor  little  boy !  How  he  is  tossed  and 
changed  about  !  ’ 

‘  Are  you  not  deciding  very  quickly  ?  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  till  Mr.  Hamilton  comes 
home.’ 

‘  All  this  seems  rapid,’  said  Sibylla,  ‘  but  only 
seems.  Frau  Bernershof  wrote  to  me  last  week, 
saying  her  house  was  empty,  and  she  would  be  so 
glad  if  I  could  go  this  summer.  Then  I  remember 
thinking  that  in  case  of  a  certain  thing  happening 
which  was  much  too  dreadful  ever  to  happen,  I 
might  be  thankful  to  have  a  refuge  with  her.  I 
only  imagined,  just  as  one  does  in  a  dream.  But 
when  the  dream  has  come  true !  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  understand,’  said  Hudson.  ‘  You  are 
very  unhappy — will  you  not  try  to  explain,  to  tell 
me  why  ? - ’ 

‘  Not  just  yet ;  I  can’t  talk  about  it  yet.  But  I 
want  to  leave  England  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
go  where  no  one  can  trace  me  or  follow  me.  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  need  not  know  exactly  where  I  am, 
nor  Hilda  and  Dorothy.  The  Garlands’  name  has 
never  been  mentioned.  They  won’t  be  asked  any 
questions.  By-and-by  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Mary 
and  explain.  Do  you  think  I  am  out  of^my  mind  ? 
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Does  no  glimmering  idea  of  the  reason  why  I  do  this 
occur  to  you  ?  ’ 

‘  It  does,  but  I  feel  sure  you  lose  hope  too  soon,’ 
cried  Hudson.  ‘  You  give  him  no  chance.  Suppose 
you  are  quite  mistaken  ?  ’ 

‘I  cling  to  hope  as  if  I  were  drowning,’  said 
Sibylla.  ‘  But  I  must  go  away,  and  he  must  not  be 
able  to  see  me,  or  even  to  write  to  me,  if  he  is  to 
feel  perfectly  free.  You  understand,  Mr.  Hudson  ; 
you  see,  there  is  a  must  in  it.’ 

Every  now  and  then  the  resemblance  between 
Sibylla  and  her  father  became  very  startling.  At 
that  moment  her  voice  had  an  imploring  sound,  as 
if  she  were  begging  Hudson  to  agree  with  her,  to 
see  this  matter  in  the  same  light  as  herself. 
Lincoln’s  opinions  were  usually  far  too  strong  to 
need  support  from  outside.  Still,  the  emphasis  on 
that  terrible  word  ‘  must  ’  was  his,  and  the  momen¬ 
tary  dash  in  the  sad  dreamy  eyes  recalled  some  of 
his  last  looks  so  vividly  that  Hudson  could  scarcely 
suppress  an  exclamation.  Argument  would  have 
availed  little ;  and  besides,  he  could  not  deny  that 
the  step  she  proposed  taking  might  be  wise,  though 

it  involved  countless  risks. 

‘  If  I  wait  a  week  or  two  longer  and  then  have 
to  go  away,  things  will  be  worse  for  both  of  us,’ 
said  Sibylla,  still  pleading.  ‘  I  am  not  foolish.  I 
am  trying  to  act  for  the  best.  I  mustn  t  be  ill,  for 
the  sake  of  Pippin ;  and  if  I  were  to^stay  until  I  had 
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found  out  for  myself  that  everything  was  changed, 
I  simply  don’t  know  what  would  become  of  me. 
I  should  hardly  have  any  strength  left.’ 

‘  Do  you  remember  a  letter  you  spoke  of  once  ?  ’ 
asked  Hudson,  timidly.  ‘  A  letter  your  mother  gave 
you  to  be  shown  to  a  friend  if  you  were  in  trouble.’ 

‘  It  was  for  him,’  said  Sibylla. 

Then  they  both  were  silent — Sibyl  because  she 
was  passing  through  the  worst  moments  of  her  life, 
Hudson  because  he  dared  not  speak  lest  he  should 
betray  the  thoughts  which  held  carnival  in  his 
heart.  Was  it  conceivable  that  he,  who  had  always 
imagined  his  love  for  Sibylla  could  stand  the 
severest  test,  was  glad — yes,  actually  glad — of  the 
cruel  misfortune  that  deprived  her  of  every  help  but 
his  own  ? 

*  I  am  not  going  for  ever,’  she  said  at  last. 
‘  That  would  indeed  be  foolish  and  impossible.  In 
a  little  while  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Mary.  But  I 
cannot  be  here  when  he  comes  back.  I  want  him 
to  feel  that  he  is  absolved  from  any  obligation  to 
me.  Now  don’t  look  so  sad  !  If  you  do,  I  shall 
begin  to  think  I  bring  trouble  on  everyone  who  is 
kind  to  me  at  all.’ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

During  the  next  few  days  neither  Sibylla  nor 
Hudson  had  time  to  collect  their  thoughts.  She  did 
not  return  to  Hilda  and  Dorothy,  feeling  that  the 
tumult  of  their  life  would  be  more  than  her  nerves 
could  endure  just  then.  There  was  no  occasion  to 
be  solitary,  as  the  kindness  of  her  father’s  friends 
still  continued  to  fill  her  with  amazement.  Directly 
her  circumstances  were  known,  one  after  another 
called  to  see  her  with  offers  of  help  and  invitations 
to  stay  with  them  as  long  as  she  possibly  could. 
Even  those  who  were  as  a  rule  self-seeking  and 
covetous  put  aside  mean  qualities  at  this  juncture, 
and  let  their  higher  natures  have  the  upper  hand. 

‘  My  wife  and  I  hope  you  will  make  your  home 
with  us  for  the  next  six  months,’  said  James 
Eortescue,  one  of  the  leading  Socialists,  a  tall  man 
who  weighed  fifteen  stone  and  ‘  a  bit.’  ‘  We  shall 
be  delighted.  My  wife  follows  Mr.  Lincoln’s  plan 
and  keeps  no  servants,  so  there  is  not  anyone  to 
grumble  at  extra  work.  W  e  all  bear  a  hand.  I 
have  two  adopted  daughters  already.  Come  and 
make  a  third.’ 

‘  Miss  Lincoln  is  going  abroad,’  said  his  wife ; 
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‘  she  has  been  telling  me  her  plans.  But  1  want  to 
persuade  her  to  stay  with  us  till  the  time  comes, 
and  start  comfortably  from  our  house.’ 

Sibylla  thanked  them,  and  said  she  had  already 
accepted  an  invitation  from^Mrs.  Allen,  a  lady  who 
lived  by  herself  in  a  squalid  neighbourhood,  and 
tried  to  teach  Socialism,  as  well  as  doctrines  of  very 
advanced  morality,  to  the  working  people. 

‘You  won’t  be  comfortable  there,’  said  Fortescue. 
‘  She  lets  the  boys  from  the  district  sit  in  her  chairs 
and  smoke  while  she  is  eating  her  dinner.  I  went 
once - ’ 

‘  Be  quiet,  Jim,’  said  his  wife. 

‘  I  only  wanted  to  give  Miss  Lincoln  a  warning. 
The  best  woman  in  London,  but  as  reckless  of 
comfort  as  a  mediaeval  saint.  Nevermind!  If  it  is 
just  for  three  nights,  you  can  exist.  But  come  to 
our  house  next  time,  Miss  Sibyl,  and  rely  on  me  for 
anything.  Mind,  I  say  anything.  We  could  take 
charge  of  the  small  hoy,  if  you  should  happen  to 
need  a  home  for  him.’ 

Sibylla  discovered  that  to  be  ‘  alone  in  the  world  ’ 
means  in  some  cases  to  become  possessed  of  a  crowd 
of  relations.  Jim  Fortescue  (as  he  was  called  by  all 
his  acquaintances,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
even  the  boy  who  left  the  ‘  Daily  Chronicle  ’  at  his 
door  giving  him  the  Christian  name)  helped  Hudson 
to  wind  up  Lincoln’s  affairs,  and  promised  to  look 
out  for  prudent  investments. 
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‘  The  worst  is,’  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  ‘  that 
nothing  pays  so  well  as  drink,  and  I  can’t  advise 
Lincoln’s  daughter  to  buy  shares  in  a  brewery  or  a 
public-house.  I  can’t.  I  have  a  soul  and  conscience. 
Besides,  his  spirit  would  haunt  me.  Oh,  you  may 
laugh.  I  knew  Lincoln  far  better  than  you  ever 
did.  No  obstacle  stood  in  his  path.  Wherever  he 
is  at  the  present  moment,  he  would  find  a  way  to 
come  back  if  a  penny  of  his  money  got  mixed  up  in 
the  drink  traffic.’ 

‘  Sibylla  must  take  lower  interest.’ 

‘But  how  is  she  to  live?’  cried  Jim.  ‘She  is 
more  delicate  than  Dresden  china.  She  couldn’t 
earn  her  living  if  she  tried.  And  there’s  the  boy  to 
be  educated  and  started  in  the  world.  Lincoln  was 
quite  recklessly  generous.’ 

‘  Well,  she  can  always  live  with  us,’  said 
Mrs.  Fortescue.  ‘  Tell  her  that,  Jim.  It  will  come 
more  forcibly  from  you.  If  she  lives  here,  the 
interest  of  the  money  would  pay  for  Pippin  at  a 
good  school  and  leave  her  enough  to  dress  with. 
A  cheerful  house  like  ours,  with  so  many  going  and 
coming,  is  just  meant  for  young  people.’ 

Sibylla  thanked  them  warmly  for  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  kindness,  but  evaded  a  promise  to  return. 
Her  last  evenings  were  spent  quietly  under 
Mrs.  Allen’s  roof,  and  there  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Keith.  It  was  very  short,  but  every  word  came  from 
her  heart. 
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*  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  very  unhappy. 
They  tell  me  so,  and  I  must  believe  it,  because  your 
letters  have  been  so  few  and  so  bewildered.  Once 
or  twice  I  fancied  you  could  never  have  read  those 
I  wrote  to  you,  or  only  half  taken  in  their  meaning. 
It  is  terrible  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  write  this.  My 
life  seems  crumbling  into  atoms.  But  it  would  be 
more  terrible  to  know  that  you  kept  your  promise 
to  me  from  loyalty  and  a  sense  of  honour  while  your 
affection  belonged  to  someone  else.  It  has  all  been 
a  mistake.  I  am  going  away,  and  I  shall  not  tell 
you  where,  so  that  you  cannot  write  to  me  or  see  me. 
I  wish  you  to  feel  perfectly  free.  Say  to  Lady  Mary 
that  before  long  I  hope  to  send  her  a  letter,  but  for 
the  present  she  must  know  as  little  as  you  do. 
Pippin  goes  with  me,  and  we  shall  be  among  friends. 

‘  Sibylla  .’ 

After  signing  her  name  and  directing  the  envelope 
to  Keith’s  address  in  London,  she  was  utterly  worn- 
out  and  glad  to  lie  down,  though  sleep  never  came 
near  her  pillow.  Hudson  saw  her  off  the  next 
morning  from  Victoria,  in  grey  mist  which  threatened 
soon  to  become  rain.  She  was  more  cheerful  at  the 
last  than  he,  the  prospect  of  meeting  Pippin  having 
acted  as  a  restorative.  All  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  telegraph,  her  desire  to  leave  London  before 
Keith  arrived  being  so  intense  as  to  admit  of  no  linger¬ 
ing.  However,  nothing  went  wrong.  Mr.  Garland 
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started  Pippin  on  his  journey,  and  he  reached  Cologne 
late  one  afternoon,  his  sister  having  been  there  since 
the  previous  day.  She  settled  this  herself,  in  order 
to  guard  against  accidents  ;  but  a  night  in  a  foreign 
hotel,  without  any  companion,  proved  an  ordeal  to 
nerves  already  overstrained,  and  only  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Pippin  kept  her  courage  up  to  the  mark. 

Seventeen  weeks  exactly  since  they  had  last 
parted.  How  crowded  with  thought  and  feeling  and 
event  almost  every  day  of  those  seventeen  weeks  had 
been  !  When  she  remembered  the  changes  that  had 
swept  over  life  since  Pippin  left  home,  her  brain 
grew  dizzy,  and  she  was  glad  to  shelter  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  most  lonely  traveller  is  safe  in 
church,  and  the  beauty  of  the  building  lifted  her  out 
of  herself  and  gave  support  to  her  mind.  While 
wandering  about  the  south  transept,  a  large  statue  of 
St.  Christopher  carrying  the  little  Child  caught  her 
eyes,  and  made  her  pause  to  look  and  think  and  bless 
the  merciful  fate  which  had  given  her  also  a  child  to 
carry.  If  Pippin  had  died  in  that  terrible  fever,  and 
left  her  alone  with  no  one  to  care  for,  this  world 
would  indeed  have  seemed  a  wilderness.  Then  she 
hurried  to  the  station,  beset  by  a  morbid  dread  of 
arriving  too  late. 

After  all,  the  long-expected  meeting  proved  a 
disappointment.  Pippin  was  excited  and  full  of 
pride  at  having  travelled  so  far  alone.  He  cried  out 
as  soon  as  his  sister  appeared,  ‘  Oh,  Sibyl,  don’t  take 
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my  ticket ;  I  can  find  the  box  and  do  everything 
myself !  ’  She  was  obliged  to  go  on  to  J ena  at  once, 
not  having  money  for  more  hotel  bills,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  in  the  train,  rushing  through  dark¬ 
ness,  that  he  began  to  speak  in  his  natural  voice,  and 
she  knew  she  had  her  own  little  brother. 

‘  I  dreamt  of  you  all  last  night,’  he  said.  ‘  We 
slept  at  Basle,  you  know.  It  was  such  a  surprise 
when  they  told  me  you  were  coming.  They  were 
afraid  to  tell  me  lest  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  live  till 
the  time  came.  Won’t  we  be  happy,  Trixie !  ’ 

‘  Were  you  not  sorry  too  ?  You  will  miss  father, 
Pippin.’ 

‘  Yes ,’  said  Pippin. 

And  that  was  all.  He  asked  a  host  of  questions 
about  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  Prank,  and, 
being  a  forgiving  little  mortal,  included  even  Kuby 
and  Cladys  in  his  solicitude  ;  but  his  father’s  death 
apparently  had  made  no  impression  upon  him  of  any 
sort.  Sibylla’s  heart  ached  when  she  observed  this 
indifference.  Lincoln  had  attached  to  himself 
numbers  of  struggling  outcast  people,  who  for  years 
could  not  speak  of  his  name  without  grief,  but  the 
love  of  his  son  passed  him  by. 

Hudson  lived  upon  letters  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Sibylla’s  letters  !  Wonderful,  exquisite  things,  such 
as  he  had  never  held  in  his  hands  before.  All  the 
women  of  his  family  found  a  difficulty  in  writing, 
and  possessed  no  powers  of  description  or  thoughts 
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worth  putting  upon  paper.  It  struck  him  as  simply 
marvellous  that  a  girl  of  Sibylla’s  age  should  express 
herself  with  ease  and  write  a  beautiful  hand.  Then 
the  pictures  which  rose  before  his  eyes  of  Jena,  that 
quaint  old-world  place,  sleeping  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hills,  were  perfectly  new  and  marvellous. 

‘  And  when  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  our  house  stands,’  wrote  Sibylla,  1  you  are  on 
a  wide  tableland.  It  was  there  Napoleon  fought  his 
battle.  We  often  go  up  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
look  at  the  lights  of  Jena  twinkling  at  our  feet. 
The  town  has  not  changed  since  I  was  here  last. 
Choristers  go  about  in  black  gowns  and  chant  church 
music  at  the  doors,  just  as  they  have  always  done 
since  Luther  s  time  and  before.  And  Frau  Berners- 
hof  s  garden  is  the  same  wilderness  I  remember 
long  ago.  She  is  not  rich  enough  to  keep  the  place 
m  order.  There  is  an  old  bowling-green  with  skittles 
which  reminds  me  of  Lip  van  Winkle,  because  no 
one  has  played  with  the  skittles  for  years.  They 
are  kept  in  a  broken-down  arbour  without  any  door. 
And  in  the  garden  lovely  tiger  lilies  grow  side  by  side 
with  red-currant  bushes,  like  court  ladies  who  have 
strayed  into  the  kitchen  by  mistake.  We  shall  soon 
have  spring  weather,  and  then  summer  will  come, 
and  the  leaves  will  cover  up  all  shabby,  untidy  places, 
and  we  can  fancy  we  are  living  in  Fairy  Land.’ 

Another  day  she  wrote  :  — 

‘  Pippin  has  begun  regular  lessons  with  Herr 
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August,  who  says  he  is  wonderfully  quick,  and  it  does 
not  matter  much  about  the  interruptions  and  changes. 
He  learns  like  lightning,  and  remembers  what  he 
learns.  And  I  have  found  work  for  the  next  six 
weeks  !  Isn’t  that  good  news  ?  Frau  Bernershof 
has  taken  charge  of  two  little  American  children 
whose  parents  are  making  the  tour  of  Europe. 
They  came  quite  suddenly  the  very  day  after  I  did. 
She  needs  someone  to  help  her  to  teach  them  and  go 
out  with  them.  They  are  nice  little  things,  IJaisy  and 
Veronica.  Of  course  the  Bernershofs  are  poor. 
They  must  take  pupils  if  they  are  to  live  at  all.  But 
they  say  the  help  I  give  will  fully  recompense  them 
for  having  us  here.  I  only  pay  for  Pippin’s  lessons, 
which  makes  me  feel  quite  rich  and  able  to  lay  by.’ 

Hudson  was  glad  of  this  news,  but  the  next  letter 
pleased  him  still  better. 

‘  I  think  you  would  grow  very  fond  of  the  country 
round  Jena.  It  is  not  grand  or  romantic.  It  is  a 
comfortable,  “grandmother”  country.  When  I 
walk  about  I  feel  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales.  It  wouldn’t  be  surprising  to  meet  a 
gnome  or  a  prince  or  a  humpbacked  old  woman  who 
might  turn  out  to  he  a  witch.  On  Midsummer  Day 
the  people  burn  bonfires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and 
fire  pistols  to  scare  the  demons.  It  happens  to  be 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar’s  birthday,  and  is 
St.  John’s  Day  as  well,  but  those  are  only  coinci¬ 
dences.  The  Midsummer  tradition  takes  rank  above 
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them  both.  No  one  seems  to  care  about  religion 
here.  I  remember  how  it  struck  me  before  when  I 
came  to  Jena  from  a  Homan  Catholic  country.  And 
the  village  churches  are  such  hideous,  neglected 
places.  We  went  inside  one  yesterday,  where  an 
ugly  pulpit  had  been  set  up  on  the  very  top  of  what 
used  to  be  the  high  altar.  Everything  seemed 
tumbling  to  bits,  and  great  pieces  of  plaster  fell  from 
the  ceiling  on  our  heads.  Herr  August  thought 
there  were  frescoes  hidden  beneath  whitewash  on  the 
walls  of  the  chancel.  I  am  sure  the  religion  which 
has  such  miserable  churches,  and  doesn’t  care  even 
to  look  at  lovely  pictures,  must  be  a  false  religion  ; 
but  he  laughs  at  that,  and  says  I  reduce  all  theology 
to  the  standard  of  aestheticism.  If  you  come,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  leave  Sunday  out  of 
your  life  till  you  go  home  again,  and  j^ou  mustn’t  be 
disgusted  when  you  see  the  students’  faces  cut  all 
over  with  swords.  I  hope  you  will  come,  though. 
You  would  so  like  the  beautiful  woods,  the  concerts 
in  the  open  air — which  only  cost  fourpence  ! — and 
the  free  existence  from  morning  till  night.  Almost 
everyone  is  what  we  should  call  poor  in  England. 
It  is  much  easier  to  be  poor  when  no  one  else  is 
rich.  I  really  don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
spend  more  than  three  hundred  a  year  in  J ena,  so  if 
people  want  expensive  pleasures  they  must  go  away. 
Now  do  try  to  come.  Even  if  we  have  gone,  the 
Bernershofs  would  make  you  happy.  I  have  told 
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them  all  about  you.  And  perhaps  we  shall  not  be 
gone.’ 

When  Sibylla  wrote  this,  she  was  thinking  of 
Hudson’s  happiness,  not  in  the  least  of  her  own. 
The  idea  that  his  days  should  be  spent  in  ugly, 
common  surroundings  distressed  her  as  an  injustice. 
She  knew  that  he  had  now  been  promoted  to  a  higher 
salary  and  two  weeks’  holiday  every  year,  but  his 
relations  generally  insisted  that  he  should  visit  them, 
with  the  result  that  only  twice  since  boyhood  had  he 
travelled  further  than  Margate.  His  own  ignorance 
and  timidity  were  largely  to  blame,  and  Sibylla 
wanted  to  cure  these,  once  for  all,  by  tempting  him 
across  the  Channel.  She  never  imagined  how  great 
would  be  the  tumult  of  his  mind  when  the  possibility 
of  taking  a  foreign  journey  first  occurred  to  him.  He 
counted  his  little  store  of  savings  in  the  Post  Office 
Bank,  and  bought  a  Continental  Bradshaw  on  his 
way  home  that  evening.  The  streets  seemed  to  swim 
in  sunshine,  and  even  the  faces  of  his  fellow-clerks 
looked  different.  After  a  time  one  or  two  misgivings 
began  to  make  themselves  felt.  This  castle  in  the 
air  was  beautiful,  but  might  vanish  in  a  moment ; 
such  things  have  a  trick  of  vanishing.  Mr. 
Hamilton  might  go  to  Jena.  Sibylla  might  be 
married  before  the  summer  was  over — that  summer 
on  which  all  his  hopes  were  centred.  Then  his  spirit 
quailed,  as  it  had  done  once  before,  at  the  glimpse  he 
caught  of  his  own  treachery. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Two  days  after  receiving  Sibylla’s  letter  Hudson 
came  in  one  evening  to  find  a  visitor  waiting  ;  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Eliza  Hopkins,  robed  in  black  silk, 
with  an  imitation  osprey  in  her  bonnet,  and  kid 
gloves  a  size  too  small  squeezed  upon  her  fat  red 
hands. 

‘  Glad  to  see  ver,  Mr.  ’Udson,’  she  began. 
‘We’ve  sustained  a  loss  since  you  and  me  met  last.’ 

‘  I  hope  you  are  comfortable  with  your  husband 
and  like  the  rooms  you  have  taken?  ’  said  Hudson. 

‘  Oh  yes,  I  am  comfortable.  Tom’s  doing  pretty 
well,  and  behaving  respectable — for  a  man.  He 
ain’t  given  me  no  special  cause  to  find  fault  just 
lately.  He’s  a  deal  too  fond  of  ’orses  and  betting, 
but  there — if  it  ain’t  something,  it  is  something 
else.  I  had  rather  it  were  betting  nor  drinking.’ 

‘  Horse-races  are  a  dangerous  amusement,’  re¬ 
marked  Hudson. 

‘  They  wouldn’t  be  for  females,’  said  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  eagerly.  ‘  Men  don’t  know  where  to  stop. 
That’s  where  the  mischief  lays.  They  bet  and  win, 
and  then  bet  again  and  lose  every  penny  they 
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made.  When  they  get  a  run  of  ill-luck,  they  send 
good  money  after  bad,  trying  to  set  theirselves 
straight.  In  fact,  Mr.  ’Udson,  if  I  may  say  it 
without  offence,  men  is  born  idjots.  Now,  if  I 
were  to  put  a  shilling  on  an  animal  and  have  the 
luck  to  win,  do  you  think  I  should  try  again? 
Not  before  next  year,  anyway.  I’d  walk  off  with 
my  earnings,  and  let  those  call  me  mean  who 
dared.’ 

‘  Shall  I  give  you  some  tea  ?  ’  asked  Hudson, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

‘  No,  thank  yer,  I’ve  no  time  to  stop.  I  come 
with  a  message  from  Miss  Jackson.  She  don’t 
get  no  better,  and  has  set  her  ’eart  on  a  visit  from 
yer.’ 

‘  Is  she  still  at  Epsom  ?  ’ 

‘  She  ain’t  been  this  long  time,’  said  Mrs. 
Hopkins  mysteriously.  ‘  She  always  hated  that 
country  place.  One  day  she  called  to  see  me,  and 
harxed  me  to  let  her  stop  on,  and  I  was  driven  to 
agree.  Mr.  Lincoln  didn’t  know,  and  mightn’t  ’ave 
approved.  He  thought  so  much  of  country  air, 
pore  gentleman  ;  but  she  continued  to  receive  ’is 
money  reg’lar  and  them  Lowlands’  money  through 
the  person  trusted  to  give  it.  There  was  connivance 
somewhere,  but  I  didn’t  see  it  my  duty  to  set  things 
straight.  She  paid  me  a  trifle  of  rent,  that  was  all. 
Well,  after  pore  Mr.  Lincoln  died,  Miss  Sibyl  wrote 
and  said  she  would  go  on  allowing  ’er  the  same 
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sum  as  before,  and  Ada  seemed  like  a  mad  thing, 
said  she  wouldn’t  touch  ’er  money,  and  used  ex¬ 
pressions  which  there  ain’t  no  call  to  repeat.  She 
always  ’ad  a  ’orrid  tongue,  that  girl.  She  called 
Miss  Lincoln  every  blessed  name  she  could  think  of, 
and - ’ 

‘  That  is  enough,’  interrupted  Hudson.  ‘  Where 
is  she  now  ?  ’ 

‘  In  Lambeth  Infirmary.  She  wouldn’t  ’ave 
Miss  Lincoln’s  ’elp,  and  them  Rowlands  stopped 
sending  theirs.  Just  like  their  pore  middle-class 
ways  to  excite  ’opes  and  then  disappint  them  !  But 
the  end  of  all  was,  Ada  seemed  to  get  wuss  every 
minute,  and  me  and  Tom  had  two  doctors  to  see 
’er,  and  they  both  said  the  ’orspital  was  the  only 
fit  place.  So  she’s  lying  there,  and  will  never  get 
up.  And  last  Thursday,  when  I  see’d  ’er,  she 
begged  me  to  take  a  message  to  you.  She  wants  to 
see  yer  above  everything,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
visitors  is  allowed.’ 

Hudson  looked  very  unwilling. 

‘  If  I  thought  it  would  do  any  good,’  he  said. 

‘She  won’t  die  easy  unless  she  sees  yer,’  said 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  ‘  Them  was  ’er  words.’ 

‘  Then  I  will  go,’  he  replied. 

The  long  ward  of  Lambeth  Infirmary,  in  which 
Ada  Jackson  lay,  looked  cheerful  enough  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  its  white  tables,  white  floor,  and 
general  air  of  solid  neatness.  Hudson  passed  up 
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between  two  rows  of  beds,  escorted  by  a  nurse,  and 
observed  as  he  went  along  that  almost  every  patient 
was  entertaining  a  visitor  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Ada  looked  terribly  altered  since  he  had  last  seen 
her.  Always  fearfully  thin,  she  was  now  little 
better  than  a  skeleton,  and  her  cough  hardly  ceased 
day  or  night.  But  the  change  in  expression  struck 
him  more  than  any  other.  The  poor  creature  used 
to  have  a  hungry,  eager  look,  one  which  suggested 
unsatisfied  longing.  This  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Her  eyes  were  dull,  and  she  greeted  him  without  a 
single  trace  of  curiosity  or  eagerness.  In  fact,  he 
began  to  marvel  why  she  had  sent  for  him,  since 
short,  half-sullen  answers  were  all  he  received  in 
reply  to  his  questions.  4  Was  she  comfortable  in 
the  Infirmary  ?  ’  ‘  Pretty  well.’  4  Were  the  nurses 

attentive  ?  ’  4  She  supposed  they  would  be  thought 

so.’  4  Could  he  do  anything  to  help  her?’  4  Yes, 
there  was  one  thing  he  might  do  if  he  liked.’ 

4 1  shall  be  very  glad - ’  began  Hudson,  but 

she  instantly  checked  him. 

4  No,  you  won’t.  You  will  hate  doing  it.’ 

4  Am  I  so  unkind  as  to  grudge  a  little  trouble  ?  ’ 

4  Don’t  talk  till  you  know  what  it  is  I  am  going 
to  say.’ 

She  opened  a  locker  beside  her  bed  and  took 
from  it  a  small  parcel  wrapped  up  in  old  news¬ 
paper. 

4  Look  inside  that.’ 
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He  looked,  and  saw  five  letters  in  thin  foreign 
envelopes.  Three  had  passed  through  the  post ; 
these  were  Keith’s.  Sibylla’s  had  never  been 
stamped. 

‘  Take  them  and  give  them  back,’  said  Ada 
briefly. 

‘  Oh,  you  poor  woman  !  ’  exclaimed  Hudson. 

‘  What  tempted  you  to  do  this  ?  ’ 

She  had  braced  herself  for  anger  or  contempt, 
and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

‘  I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute — when  I’ve  done 
coughing.  Oh  dear !  .  .  .  It  was  this  way.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  do  her  much  harm,  only  to  make 
her  suffer  a  little,  just  as  she  had  made  me  suffer. 
Twice  she  asked  me  to  post  her  letters  when  the 
child  was  ill,  and  the  wind  cruel  enough  to  cut 
anybody  in  halves.  I  didn’t  see  why  I  should  be 
obliged  to  go  out  on  her  errands,  posting  her  love 
letters  for  her.  So  I  put  them  inside  my  box  and 
let  them  wait.  But  I  am  not  going  to  confess  to 
you.  I  did  it,  that’s  enough.’ 

‘  You  surely  cannot  realise  the  misery  you  have 
caused,’  said  Hudson.  ‘If  you  took  it  all  in,  you 
would  speak  very  differently.’ 

‘  I  am  not  responsible  for  her  or  for  him  either,’ 
replied  Ada.  ‘  They  would  have  quarrelled  all  the 
same,  whether  I  kept  those  letters  or  not.  That 
story  Frank  Rowland  spread  everywhere  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  He  tired  of  her,  I  suppose. 
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She  is  a  poor  namby-pamby  little  thing.  Oh,  yon 
needn’t  bristle  up  !  I  will  say  she  is  the  prettiest 
girl  I  ever  saw  if  you  like.  It  doesn’t  matter  to  me 
now  what  I  say.  I’ve  left  off  caring  about  her,  or 
you,  or  anyone.’ 

Hudson  turned  the  letters  over  like  a  person  in 
a  dream. 

‘  When  she  wrote  to  me,’  continued  Ada,  ‘  she 
said  she  was  going  to  Germany.  So  I  knew  her 
engagement  was  off,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  show  you  those-  letters.  I  don’t  want  her 
troubles  laid  at  my  door.  Now  you  may  lecture 
as  much  as  you  please.  Whatever  you  say,  it’s  all 
one.’ 

‘  I  am  sure  you  are  sorry  for  having  done  this,’ 
said  Hudson.  ‘  And  when  they  hear  how  ill  you 
are,  they  will  feel  nothing  but  compassion.  You 
have  given  back  the  letters.  That’s  the  first  step 
towards  love  and  goodness.  The  second  will  be 
much  easier.  It  is  always  the  first  that  seems  hard.’ 

‘  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  steps,’  said  Ada.  ‘  I 
don’t  care  what  happens  to  me.  Old  Mrs.  Bartlett 
in  the  bed  behind  you  talks  a  lot  about  religion. 
She’s  seventy-five,  and  paralysed  on  one  side. 
Life’s  no  good  to  her.  But  she  hasn’t  got  a  cough 
as  I  have,  and  all  sorts  of  notions  seem  to  come  to 
her  head  and  please  her.  She  keeps  saying  over  a 
string  of  “  Blesseds.”  I  don’t  know  what  you  call 
them.’ 
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‘  Beatitudes  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,  that’s  it.  She  makes  out  that  if  anyone’s 
miserable,  it  is  just  because  they  are  not  like  the 
people  in  those  “  Blesseds  ”  she’s  so  fond  of.  To 
hear  her,  you  would  suppose  it  didn’t  matter 
whether  we  were  rich  or  poor  or  sick  or  well.  I  say 
it’s  all  stuff,  but  she  keeps  on.’ 

Hudson  looked  at  the  old  woman,  whose  face 
was  marked  with  heavy  lines  of  pain.  She  had  no 
visitors,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  was  willing 
enough  to  reply.  Her  husband  and  two  children 
were  dead;  one  son  had  emigrated,  another  lived 
in  Newcastle. 

‘  Poor  thing  !  ’  she  said,  referring  to  Ada.  ‘  Her 
cough’s  cruel.  It  makes  her  feel  wicked.  She 
don’t  mean  half  the  things  she  says.  Before  long 
she’ll  come  to  a  better  mind.’ 

Hudson  left  the  ward  full  of  anxiety.  Before 
he  reached  the  door,  someone  called  him  back.  Ada 
wished  to  ask  a  question. 

‘  What  shall  you  do  with  the  letters  ?  ’ 

‘  Return  them.’ 

‘  You  will  ?  To  Miss  Lincoln  ?  ’ 

‘No.  I  am  afraid  that  plan  would  lose  too 
much  time.  Besides,  there  are  other  reasons.  I 
must  take  them — at  once — that  is,  if  I  can  find 
him — to  Mr.  Hamilton.’ 

‘Why  not  send  them  straight  to  Miss  Lincoln 
and  let  her  do  as  she  likes  ?  ’ 
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‘  There  are  reasons  against  it.  I  don’t  feel  bound 
to  explain  them.’ 

‘  So  you  mean  to  search  through  London  for 
Miss  Lincoln’s  lost  lover  ?  ’  said  Ada.  ‘  Well,  you 
are  poor  in  spirit,  and  no  mistake;  but  I  don’t 
think  you’ll  feel  particularly  blessed  after  you’ve 
found  him,  or  see  much  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 

He  went  away  with  these  words  and  the  taunt¬ 
ing,  hysterical  laugh  which  followed  them  still 
ringing  in  his  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

It  was  only  half-past  three,  and  the  weather  was 
fine,  giving  promise  of  a  delightful  evening. 
Hudson  walked  fast  in  the  direction  of  Lincoln’s 
former  lodging,  partly  because  a  restless  desire  to 
keep  in  movement  had  seized  hold  of  him,  partly 
also  because  he  wanted  to  collect  his  thoughts 
before  taking  any  decided  action.  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  shabby  house 
when  he  arrived,  and  greeted  him  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  She  was  busy,  as  usual,  but  could  wait  to 
answer  a  few  questions.  Yes,  a  gentleman  had 
called  quite  lately  and  asked  for  Miss  Lincoln,  and 
seemed  terribly  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
no  one  knew  where  she  was  living.  He  did  not 
leave  any  address,  but  wished  to  look  at  the  room 
in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  died.  Mrs.  Smith  took  him 
up,  and  he  stayed  about  seven  minutes. 

‘  Who  told  him  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  here  ?  ’ 
asked  Hudson. 

‘  The  Fortescues.  He  knew  them  by  name,  and 
went  to  their  house  to  inquire  directly  he  arrived  in 
England.  He  has  only  just  come  back  from  India.’ 
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‘"Yes,’  said  Hudson,  absently,  ‘I  know  he  has 
just  come  back  from  India.’ 

‘  I  liked  him,’  said  Mary  Elizabeth.  ‘  He  spoke 
in  such  a  simple,  direct,  straightforward  way.  And 
he  belongs  to  Miss  Lincoln’s  own  class.’ 

The  good  Sister  had  no  love  for  theories  of 
‘  levelling  up,’  and  complained  that  in  crushing 
superstition  people  had  kihed  reverence.  She 
hurried  off  now  to  visit  her  sick,  and  Hudson,  like 
Keith,  asked  Mrs.  Smith  if  he  might  look  at  that 
back  room  on  the  third  floor.  The  landlady  found 
this  request  somewhat  remarkable,  but  was  willing 
enough ;  so  he  climbed  the  ugly  staircase,  and  stood 
once  again  in  the  room  where  Lincoln  died.  How 
well  he  remembered  the  appearance  it  presented 
that  evening !  There  was  the  table  on  which 
Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  placed  her  medicines  and 
night-light  and  thermometer.  There  was  the  corner 
where  she  knelt  to  pray.  Here  he  had  stood  when 
he  gave  Lincoln  his  promise  to  take  care  of  Sibylla. 
What  had  he  said  ?  Something  about  going  away 
when  she  ceased  to  need  him.  In  the  midst  of 
suffering  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  conviction  that 
his  destiny  was  a  blessed  one,  but  just  then  there 
could  be  no  doubt  his  heart  was  being  cruelly  wrung. 

He  came  down,  thanked  Mrs.  Smith,  inquired 
after  the  charwoman,  who  had  gone  to  a  new 
lodging,  and  then  went  to  find  the  Eortescues.  Jim 
was  out,  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  lived  in 
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public,  and  scarcely  ever  came  home  except  to  sleep  ; 
but  his  wife  received  Hudson  cordially  enough.  ‘  Oh 
yes,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  driven  up  in  a  hansom  about 
a  fortnight  ago  and  made  most  particular  inquiries. 
Dreadfully  put  about  he  seemed  because  Miss 
Lincoln  had  left  no  address.’ 

*  I  told  him  that  I  had  asked  four  or  five  times 
where  she  was  going,  but  always  received  evasive 
answers,’  said  Mrs.  Fortescue.  ‘I  felt  sure  you 
must  know,  because  you  were  in  communication 
with  her  on  business  matters.  Then  he  wanted 
your  address,  of  course  ;  but,  oddly  enough,  we  did 
not  know  that  either.  My  husband  and  you  have 
always  met  in  this  house  when  you  needed  to  talk 
things  over,  or  in  one  of  the  clubs.  I  said  Miss 
Lincoln  and  you  were  executors,  only  Jim  had  given 
advice.  He  seemed  to  think  that  rather  remarkable, 
tie  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
brother.’ 

‘  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  might  be  found 
himself  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  certainly.  A  telegram  sent  to  his  Bank 
would  reach  him  most  quickly,  but  there  was  another 
address  as  well.  His  own  rooms  are  occupied,  it 
appears,  and  letters  go  to  a  friend’s  house.  Where 
did  I  put  the  card  ?  Oh,  here  it  is  !  ’ 

‘  Mrs .  A  us  t  in ,  Boehamp  ton  L  ane .  ’ 

‘I  liked  him,’  continued  Mrs.  Fortescue.  ‘It 
struck  me  as  a  great  pity  Miss  Lincoln  should 
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have  disappeared  just  when  he  was  expected  home. 

I  always  know  whom  I  like.  My  husband  and  he 
met  for  five  minutes  as  one  was  passing  out  and  the 
other  coming  in.  Jim  conceived  a  violent  aversion, 

but  that  might  be  only  prejudice.’ 

Most  likely  !  Jim  was  one  mass  of  prejudice. 
Yet  Hudson  felt  absurdly  grateful  to  him  for  dis¬ 
approving  so  strongly  of  Keith. 

‘  No  doubt  this  silence  will  be  broken  before  long,’ 
said  Mrs.  Fortescue,  ‘  and  the  sooner  it  is  the  better 
for  everyone.’ 

She  laid  emphasis  on  the  last  words,  and  turned 
very  red— Jim  had  cautioned  her  to  show  discretion 
when  she  talked  of  Sibylla  s  affairs.  He  was  never 
discreet  himself,  but  always  told  other  people  they 
ought  to  be.  Both  husband  and  wife  thought  it 
unfortunate  that  Hudson  should  have  been  appointed 
executor— a  position  which  naturally  brought  him 
into  connection  with  a  young  and  very  interesting 
girl.  They  looked  upon  the  choice  as  a  fresh  proof 
of  Lincoln’s  fanaticism,  seeing  there  were  at  least 
half  a  dozen  men  who  could  have  performed  the 
duties  much  better.  Mrs.  Fortescue  was  a  Socialist 
by  principle,  but  her  feelings  all  pointed  in  the  other 
direction.  When  she  remembered  Keith’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  appearance,  his  clear  accent,  the  straight 
way  m  which  his  eyes  looked  at  her  fiom  beneath 
level  brows,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
world  and  everything  to  expect,  and  then  turned  to 
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Hudson,  her  heart  sank.  The  clerk  had  a  nice  face, 
thin  and  pale,  of  course,  but  very  expressive.  Only 
she  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  clothes  were  ill- 
cut,  that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  walk  well  or 
enter  a  room  with  dignity,  that  he  had  the  half- 
developed  appearance  of  someone -brought  up  in  the 
dark.  Keith  and  he  exactly  reversed  positions,  for 
Hudson  had  everything  to  fear  from  this  world  and 
nothing  at  all  to  expect.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel 
misfortune  if  this  rich  gentleman  grew  hurt  or  angry 
or  suspicious  of  double-dealing,  and  relinquished  the 
search  after  taking  such  pains  to  trace  Sibylla. 

4 1  will  send  word  to  one  or  both  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
addresses,  if  you  will  tell  me  where  Miss  Lincoln  is,’ 
she  said  pointedly,  ‘  or  perhaps  my  husband  can 
attend  to  the  matter.’ 

‘  No  one  can  attend  to  it  but  myself,’  said  Hudson, 
rising  to  go,  so  much  preoccupied  that  he  did  not 
observe  her  manoeuvre  or  the  look  of  vexation  which 
followed  its  defeat. 

Outside  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  Half-past  six. 
That  strange  desire  to  keep  in  rapid  movement  came 
over  him  again,  and  he  went  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  and  then  by  train  to  Barnes.  While  he  was 
in  the  train  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  could  send 
those  letters  to  Jena,  as  Ada  suggested,  and  get  rid 
of  all  responsibility  by  leaving  Sibylla  to  do  with  them 
as  she  pleased.  But  further  thought  convinced  him 
that  his  first  instinct  was  the  true  one.  Sibylla 
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might  shrink  from  telling  Keith  that  some  of  her 
doubts  had  been  mistaken  while  the  larger  problem 
lay  still  unsolved.  It  was  Keith’s  part  surely  to 
come  forward  himself,  with  the  proof  of  his  own 
integrity. 

Mrs.  Austin  owned  a  lovely  garden,  and  she 
happened  to  be  walking  in  it  that  evening,  admiring 
her  spring  flowers,  and  talking  in  subdued  tones  to 
her  great  friend  Camilla  Lindsay. 

<  What  a  strange  affair  this  has  been  !  ’  she  said, 

‘  strange  from  first  to  last !  I  cannot  feel  sure  that 
his  heart  and  soul  are  really  taken  hold  of.  He  used 
to  call  her  and  her  brother  “  the  children.”  That 
struck  me  as  odd.’ 

‘He  talked  about  her  a  good  deal  to  me,’  said 
Camilla.  ‘  Her  devotion  to  the  poor  little  boy  was 
unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard  of.  I  should  say 
she  has  a  genius  for  loving.  And  remember,  Lucy, 
both  you  and  Kit  agree  that  her  face  is  beautiful.’ 

‘  Do  you  think  Edith  has  a  real  vocation  ?  ’  asked 

Lucy. 

‘No,’  said  Camilla. 

Then  they  walked  a  few  steps  in  silence. 

‘  But  she  will  never  marry  a  man  who  does  not 
share  her  faith,’  continued  Mrs.  Lindsay,  ‘  and  he 
is  not  even  an  Anglican.  He  has  no  settled  opinions 
of  any  sort.’ 

‘  Love  cannot  be  tied  by  rules,’  said  Lucy.  ‘  We 
love — because  we  love,  not  on  account  of  opinions.’ 
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‘  This  is  not  a  question  of  opinion  but  of  faith ,’ 
replied  Camilla.  ‘  I  confess  their  marriage  would 
have  shocked  me.  A  union  between  an  Asiatic  and 
a  European  would  be  just  about  as  incongruous,  but 
not  more.’ 

‘  Still,  they  loved  each  other,’  urged  Lucy. 

‘  Matriage  would  have  killed  their  love,’  said 
Camilla. 

‘  What  will  become  of  Edith  if  she  does  not  go 
into  a  convent  ?  ’  asked  Mrs.  Austin,  after  an  interval 
spent  in  criticising  her  plants  and  looking  at  a  very 
pale  crescent  moon  which  was  peeping  at  them  over 
the  tops  of  the  fir-trees. 

‘  She  may  find  a  vocation  in  trying  to  convert 
my  children,’  said  Camilla.  ‘  I  had  rather  she  didn’t 
succeed  !  It  is  fearful  to  care  for  anyone  as  I  care 
for  Edith  and  yet  be  forced  to  disagree  continually. 
She  cannot  let  disputed  points  rest.  Whatever  we 
talk  about,  the  subject  runs  into  theology  at  last.  If 
we  begin  by  speaking  of  the  Pole  Star,  we  end  by 
discussing  the  Papacy.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
Keith  could  be  happy  under  such  conditions  as 
those  ?  ’ 

‘  Will  he  be  happy  with  this  child,  even  supposing 
the  clouds  pass  ?  ’ 

‘  I  hope  he  will,’  said  Camilla.  ‘  When  I 
remember  all  he  has  gone  through,  I  feel  ashamed 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  Edith  suffered  terribly  her¬ 
self,  it  is  hard  to  blame  her ;  but  she  kept  him  in 
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suspense  too  long  before  giving  her  final  decision. 
Then  he  came  home,  very  lonely,  and  so  much  in 
need  of  someone  to  love  and  cherish  that  this 
beautiful,  desolate  girl  appealed  to  him  at  once. 
After  all,  the  future  lies  in  her  own  power.  Edith 
is  just  as  far  removed  from  him  as  if  she  were  dead.’ 

‘  Still,  I  am  afraid - ’  began  Lucy.  ‘  Why, 

who  is  this  coming  ?  ’ 

It  was  only  a  servant  to  say  that  ‘  someone  ’  had 
called  with  a  message  for  Mr.  Hamilton. 

‘  We  expect  him  at  eight  o’clock,’  said 
Mrs.  Austin.  ‘  Ask  the  messenger  to  wait.  Can  this 
be  the  news  we  are  all  hoping  for  ?  ’  she  added, 
turning  towards  Camilla  the  moment  the  maid  had 
gone. 

Hudson  sat  in  a  little  room  opening  from  the 
hall,  and  tried  meanwhile  to  make  up  his  mind  with 
regard  to  the  next  step.  He  had  promised  Sibylla 
to  keep  her  address  a  secret,  but  the  promise  was 
made  for  evil  times  only,  and  this  sudden  discovery 
of  intercepted  letters  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 

Besides,  his  inquiries  had  convinced  him  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt  that  Keith’s  heart  was  still  loyal. 
Suddenly  a  woman’s  voice  came  through  the  half¬ 
open  door,  a  servant  speaking  to  another  servant, 
‘  Take  Mrs.  Lindsay’s  cloak  upstairs,  and  make  sure 
her  fire  is  burning  properly.'  Hudson  started  to  his 
feet.  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  the  name  of  the  lady  Frank 
had  told  him  about,  the  one  whom  rumour  linked 
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with  Keith.  She  must  be  staying  in  the  house,  and 
her  friend  was  expected  that  evening.  All  the 
clerk’s  fears  returned  in  full  force.  He  took  the 
letters  from  his  pocket,  intending  to  leave  them  with 
a  few  written  words  of  explanation,  and  thus  escape 
the  risk  of  an  interview ;  but  .it  was  too  late. 
Carriage  wheels  grated  on  the  gravel  drive,  and 
before  he  had  finished  writing  Keith  stood  in  the 
room.  His  face  looked  harassed,  and  his  voice  was 
cold. 

‘  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hudson,’  he  said.  ‘  I 
have  been  searching  for  you  in  most  places.  Miss 
Lincoln’s  friends  are  intensely  anxious,  as  you  must 
know,  to  receive  news  of  her.’ 

There  was  marked  emphasis  on  the  words  as  you 
must  knoiv,  and  Hudson  understood  his  conduct  had 
caused  deep  offence. 

‘I  had  no  authority  to  come  before,’  he  replied. 
‘  I  have  none  now,  but  there  are  some  letters  I  must 
give  into  your  own  hands.’ 

One  by  one  those  five  letters  dropped  on  the 
table,  and  very  briefly  he  related  their  history. 

Keith  took  them  up  and  read  the  post-marks  on 
each. 

‘  There  has  been  fiendish  ingenuity  here,’  he  said. 
‘  Do  you  observe  that  two  of  my  letters  were  kept 
back  in  one  week  ?  After  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  attempt  to  intercept  them,  lest  suspicion 
should  be  roused,  I  suppose.  The  third  is  dated  a 
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whole  month  later.  Do  you  see  ?  A  whole  month 
later.’ 

‘  I  think  there  should  be  two  more  letters,’  said 
Hudson.  ‘  I  could  not  cross-examine  the  girl , 
because  she  is  dying,  but  I  feel  almost  certain  there 
should  be  two,  if  not  three,  more.  The  dates  of 
these  first  ones  correspond  with  the  child’s  illness. 
But  they  both  belong  to  the  same  week,  as  you  have 
just  noticed.  He  was  in  danger  twenty-eight  days, 
and  Miss  Lincoln  heard  nothing  from  you  the  whole 
of  that  time.’ 

‘  Never  once  !  ’  cried  Keith. 

‘  Never.  I  called  on  Mr.  Gloag  to  ask  if  you 
were  ill.  Miss  Lincoln  was  almost  sorry  I  had 
done  it,  but  my  object  was  to  save  her  pain.  After¬ 
wards,  while  the  little  boy  was  recovering,  there 
were  intervals  in  which  she  did  not  get  letters.  Her 
own  went  regularly,  because  I  had  a  suspicion,  and 
posted  them  myself,  if  she  could  not  leave  her 
brother.’ 

Keith  smothered  a  deep  exclamation  of  anger. 
When  he  considered  what  Sibylla’s  distress  must 
have  been  during  those  weeks  of  suspense  his  blood 
seemed  changed  to  fire. 

‘  You  say  this  girl  is  dying  ?  ’ 

‘  In  a  workhouse  infirmary,’  said  Hudson.  4  Her 
nature  was  warped  by  disease,  and  it  was  completely 
wrong  that  she  should  have  lived  on  the  terms  she 
did  live  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  children.  She  could 
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not  understand  Miss  Sibylla — the  gulf  between 
their  ways  of  thought  was  too  immense.  Yet  she 
was  encouraged  to  think  herself  a  perfect  equal.  It 
ended  in  fierce  jealousy,  and  last  of  all  in  hate.’ 

‘  And  might  have  ended  in  murder,’  said  Keith. 

The  fearful  mistake  which  Lincoln  had  made 
never  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  at  that  moment. 
With  those  stolen  letters  lying  before  him  on  the 
table,  he  could  hardly  restrain  some  expressions  of 
wrath,  which  in  Hudson’s  ears  would  have  sounded 
brutal.  Concerning  the  faults  of  the  dead,  we  do 
well  to  speak  gently.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
calm.  Sibylla  had  been  dragged  out  of  her  natural 
sphere,  placed  on  the  level  of  the  people  her  father 
professed  to  pity,  deprived  of  the  very  things  he 
pronounced  the  birthright  of  each  human  being. 
What  strange  obliquity  of  sight  !  What  utter 
madness  of  folly  !  Keith’s  own  mind  was  far  too 
evenly  balanced  to  be  capable  of  such  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment.  He  had  a  standing  quarrel  with  men  whose 
enthusiasm  blinded  them  to  the  broad  issues  of  a 
question,  who  fought  each  one  for  his  own  individual 
craze  with  the  fury  of  fanatics,  unable  to  see  that 
success  depends  on  a  perfect  balance  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  united  whole. 

‘  Mr.  Lincoln  regretted  these  things  during  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life,’  said  Hudson,  speaking  with 
shyness  and  difficulty.  ‘  No  one  ever  saw  his 
mistakes  more  clearly  than  he  did  himself.’ 
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‘  Yon  were  with  him  ?  ’ 

‘  A  good  deal.  I  had  lodgings  in  the  same  street. 
He  was  very  wonderful.  His  errors  of  judgment 
were  tremendous,  but  the  greatness  of  his  character 
overpowered  them  all.  His  children  won’t  suffer  in 
the  long  run,  Mr.  Hamilton.  They  cannot.  Miss 
Sibylla  is  very  like  him.  She  has  his  scorn  of  every¬ 
thing  base,  with  love  added  to  it,  so  that  she  is  able 
to  understand  and  pity.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
had  a  father  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness,  and  was  never  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  world.’ 

Hudson  flashed  into  eagerness  while  defending 
Lincoln,  then  seemed  aware  of  having  spoken  more 
hotly  than  usual,  and  glanced  towards  the  door,  as 
if  seeking  a  way  of  escape.  His  words  took  great 
effect. 

Keith  felt  suddenly  lifted  into  another  atmosphere. 
The  violence  of  personal  feeling  was  checked,  and 
as  he  looked  at  the  clerk’s  pale,  tired  face  an  old  half- 
forgotten  line  of  poetry  flew  to  his  memory — 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 

‘  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Hudson,’  he 
said  in  a  wholly  altered  voice.  ‘You  have  done  me 
a  great  service,  and  one  I  shall  never  forget.  Now, 
if  I  may  have  Miss  Lincoln’s  address  ?  ’ 

Hudson  knew  that  the  crucial  moment  was  there. 

‘  Miss  Lincoln  will  write  very  soon,’  he  replied 
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nervously.  ‘It  is  a  month  since  she  left  England. 
Any  day  a  letter  may  come  to  Lady  Mary  Calverly.’ 

Once  more  Keith  had  to  make  a  gigantic  effort 
to  keep  his  temper.  He  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  an  outsider,  as  he  considered  Hudson, 
knowing  more  of  Sibylla’s  movements  than  he  did 
himself.  When,  after  a  minute’s  pause,  he  began  to 
speak,  his  voice  sounded  almost  unnaturally  low. 

‘I  cannot  wait  for  “any  day.”  I  must  start  to¬ 
night.  Miss  Lincoln  should  not  be  alone  an  hour 
longer  than  necessary.  You  are  her  friend,  and 
must  see  this  as  plainly  as  I  do.’ 

‘  To-night  ?  ’  said  Hudson,  looking  at  the  clock. 

‘  Do  you  think  I  can  wait  till  to-morrow  ?  ’ 

Hudson  took  Sibylla’s  last  letter  from  his  pocket. 
Every  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  Keith’s  intentions 
was  dispelled,  and  he  meant  to  give  the  address,  but 
foreign  words,  always  difficult,  became  at  that 
moment  impossible.  He  must  copy  the  address,  not 
try  to  say  it  aloud.  Keith  looked  at  the  large 
closely-covered  sheet,  and  recognised  Sibylla’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

‘  A  letter  !  ’  he  exclaimed. 

Hudson  perfectly  well  understood  what  the  tone 
implied,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  any 
notice  of  it.  Those  sheets  were  sacred,  his  one  dear 
possession,  which  no  human  being  had  a  right  to 
steal  from  him.  In  long  lonely  years  to  come,  he 
might  say,  ‘  I  had  four  letters  from  her  :  she  told 
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me  everything  that  lay  on  her  heart.’  Then  remorse 
began  to  sting.  If  by  showing  that  lovely  letter, 
the  very  last  of  all,  in  which  she  urged  him  to  visit 
Jena,  some  thorns  should  be  smoothed  from  her 
path  ?  F or  it  was  by  no  means  a  letter  to  excite 
jealousy.  As  well  be  jealous  of  Pippin,  or  the  kind 
Bernershofs,  or  the  children  she  petted  and  played 
with  in  her  walks,  as  of  him,  William  Hudson.  He 
was  the  friend  of  her  adversity,  nothing  more. 
Vivid  red  colour  flew  to  his  face,  and  betrayed  the 
nature  of  the  effort  as  he  held  out  the  open  letter, 
saying,  ‘  Read  if  you  would  like  to.’ 

Keith  thanked  him  with  a  slight  bend  of  the 
head  and  half-spoken  word,  but  gave  the  letter  back. 
He  would  not  look  at  a  single  word. 

‘  The  address  is  all  I  have  the  least  occasion  for. 
“  Randgrafen,  Jena.”  I  shall  go  to  town  to-night, 
and  get  across  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Once  more, 
Mr.  Hudson,  let  me  say  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you.’ 

Hudson  could  scarcely  take  his  offered  hand. 
Directly  the  tension  of  nerves  slackened  he  knew  he 
was  horribly  tired,  dejected,  lonely.  Out  of  doors 
the  evening  light  was  beginning  to  fade  very  fast. 
Delicate  tree  branches  showed  dark  against  a  sky 
of  pale  amber.  But  the  air  seemed  to  breathe 
autumn,  not  spring,  for  in  his  heart  something  he 
had  clung  to  and  greatly  cherished  lay  dying. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII 

Sibylla  sat  on  the  terrace  outside  the  chalet  where 
she  lived,  and  looked  across  the  valley  to  the  hills 
above  Weimar.  Pippin  played  with  ninepins  at  her 
feet.  He  had  lately  taken  a  martial  turn,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  his  nearness  to  the  old 
battlefield,  and  his  talk  ran  exclusively  on  soldiers. 

‘Look,  Trixie,’  he  said.  ‘  This  is  an  army.  Do 
you  see  how  I  have  placed  the  men  ?  They  are 
standing  as  the  Roman  soldiers  stood.  Those  others 
over  there  are  formed  into  a  phalanx.  They  are 
Greeks.’ 

‘  Are  they  ?  ’  said  Sibyl,  looking  at  the  battered 
ninepins  with  sympathy. 

‘  When  I  am  old  enough  I  am  going  into  the 
English  army.  Not  into  their  stupid  German  thing,’ 
he  added,  nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
barracks. 

‘  Oh,  Pippin,  I  hope  you  won’t !  Think  what 
father  would  have  said  !  It  is  shocking  to  settle 
disputes  by  fighting.’ 

‘  The  world  is  not  ripe  yet  for  arbitration,’  said 
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Pippin.  ‘  Herr  August  told  me  so.  Those  were  his 
very  words.  So  if  there  must  be  soldiers,  why 
shouldn’t  I  be  one  ?  ’ 

Sibylla  tried  to  invent  a  reason  which  would  not 
sound  selfish,  but  failed,  and  Pippin  ran  off  to  survey 
his  mimic  army.  He  liked  outdoor  games  of  the 
noisy  sort  much  better  than  story-books  now. 
Sibylla  found  him  more  loving  than  ever,  but  was 
puzzled  and  even  a  little  dismayed  by  the  gradual 
appearance  of  a  masculine  element  in  his  nature. 
He  was  beginning  to  develop  that  affection  for  storm 
and  strife  which  is  characteristic  of  the  stronger  sex, 
and  always  forms  the  dividing-line  between  girl  and 
boy.  No  game  was  perfect  unless  he  could  persuade 
himself  that  a  touch  of  danger  existed ;  no  life 
endurable  unless  it  provided  something  to  fight  with, 
to  struggle  against.  He  felt  injured  because  monsters 
and  dragons  were  proved  fabulous. 

Women  are  often  needlessly  anxious  in  cases 
where  men  are  concerned,  and  Sibyl  made  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  As  she  sat  sewing  on  the  terrace, 
she  remembered  that  their  grandfather,  Colonel  Dun- 
combe,  had  been  a  soldier  of  distinction.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  Pippin  inherited  these  warlike  tastes 
from  him?  Family  traits  often  skip  a  generation, 
but  the  idea  that  a  son  of  her  father’s  might  live  to 
become  a  ‘  paid  murderer  ’  (this  was  the  way  in  which 
Lincoln  described  his  country’s  defenders)  was  truly 
appalling.  Only  the  day  before,  Herr  August  had 
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commented  on  Pippin’s  aptitude  for  mathematics 
and  curious  skill  in  playing  chess,  as  if  they  were 
quite  remarkable  gifts  in  so  young  a  boy.  ‘  He 
would  make  a  first-rate  officer,’  said  the  German. 
Poor  Sibylla  !  Her  heart  sank  at  the  bare  possibility 
of  such  a  career. 

‘  Trixie,  do  you  see  ?  ’  cried  the  child. 

‘  Your  soldiers?  No,  how  can  I  see?  They  are 
behind  me.’ 

‘  Not  the  soldiers.  Keith  !  There  he  is,  ever  so 
far  off,  down  below  the  vineyard.’ 

Pippin  possessed  the  eyesight  of  a  young  hawk 
and  the  agility  of  a  monkey.  In  ten  seconds  his 
ninepins  were  scattered  about  the  terrace,  and  he 
was  running  at  full  speed  to  meet  the  traveller. 
His  sister  sat  still,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  of  thought.  Then  it  struck  her  that  a  meeting 
on  the  terrace  would  be  terrible,  since  almost  every 
window  in  the  chalet  commanded  a  full  view  of  all 
who  went  and  came.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  rise  and  follow  Pippin  down  a  steep  path 
between  vineyards  as  far  as  the  orchard  which 
bordered  their  demesne. 

Keith  took  her  hand  without  speaking. 

‘  Isn’t  it  splendid  ?  ’  cried  Pippin.  ‘  I  knew  he 
would  come.’ 

‘  Did  you  know  he  would  come  ?  ’  asked  Keith, 
looking  at  Sibylla  reproachfully. 

‘  Yes,’  she  replied,  with  a  slight  catch  of  the 
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breath,  not  quite  a  sigh.  ‘  I  knew.  I  must  have 
known,  all  the  time,  that  you  would  come.’ 

Pippin’s  tumultuous  joy  relieved  the  situation, 
and  made  those  first  moments  seem  entirely  common¬ 
place  and  natural.  Then  he  darted  back  to  tell  the 
Bernershofs,  and  left  his  sister  and  Keith  together. 
Sibylla  felt  as  if  the  rapture  of  this  meeting  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  past  sorrow.  The  instant  they  met 
face  to  face  she  knew  there  had  been  a  mistake 
somewhere,  that  his  heart  had  never  once  swerved. 

‘  It  was  my  own  fault,’  he  said.  ‘  I  ought  to  have 
told  you,  dearest ;  but  to  own  the  truth,  while  I  was 
with  you,  the  past  faded  out  of  sight.  I  forgot ! 
And  I  only  remember  now  with  a  kind  of  thankful¬ 
ness  that  things  happened  just  as  they  did  happen — 
and  in  no  other  way.  It  is  worth  while  having  gone 
through  pain,  to  reach  you  in  the  end.’ 

‘  But  the  letters  !  ’  said  Sibyl.  ‘  Two  long  letters 
of  mine  kept  back  !  You  never  knew  about  Pippin’s 
illness  till  it  was  over,  and  then  only  by  slight 
allusions  !  How  strange  it  must  all  have  seemed  ! 
How  you  must  have  wondered  !  ’ 

‘  I  have  wondered  about  a  good  many  things,’ 
said  Keith,  smiling.  ‘  How  could  you,  for  instance, 
summon  courage  to  disappear  so  completely  and  take 
Pippin  with  you  ?  Some  people  dream  as  they  go 
through  the  world,  and  a  few  act,  but  those  who  do 
hoth  carry  with  them  match  and  gunpowder.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  how  I  did  it,’  said  Sibylla. 
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She  discovered  all  at  once  that  the  life  she  had 
been  leading  of  struggle  and  independence  was  not 
to  her  mind ;  that  it  was  infinitely  pleasanter  to  fall 
back  on  Keith’s  strength  and  world-knowledge,  and 
let  him  arrange  everything  according  to  his  pleasure. 

That  afternoon  they  climbed  to-Napoleon’s  Stone 
on  the  hills  above  J ena,  and  spoke  of  the  future 
much  more  than  the  past.  Those  melancholy  days 
seemed  already  to  have  vanished  from  memory,  and 
grown  as  indistinct  and  dream-like  as  legends  of  the 
great  battle  which  had  once  been  fought  on  the  very 
place  where  they  were  talking.  Only  Sibylla  asked 
several  eager  questions  concerning  Hudson. 

‘  He  has  always  been  so  good  to  Pippin  and  me,’ 
she  said.  ‘  If  Ada  lived  in  the  ladder-house,  he  did 
too.  I  must  count  up  my  gains  as  well  as  my  losses. 
And  I  do  long  to  see  his  life  change.  I  can’t  bear  to 
go  away  into  happiness  and  leave  him  behind,  after 
sharing  the  storms  together.  He  has  such  a  love  for 
beautiful  things,  though  he  has  always  lived  in 
ugliness.  Doesn’t  it  seem  wrong  that  anyone  with 
a  nature  like  his  should  be  forced  to  go  -round  and 
round  in  the  same  dreary,  monotonous  circle  ?  I 
want  to  see  him  free.’ 

‘  If  he  will  accept  help  ?  ’  said  Keith. 

‘  Not  money,’  cried  Sibylla.  ‘  Of  course  I  don’t 
mean  to'offer  him  money.  But  friendship,  sympathy, 
acquaintance  with  people  as  refined  as  himself,  and 
a  little  leisure  to  read  and  go  into  the  country  and 
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look  at  beautiful  things.  He  has  scarcely  any  time 
now.  He  used  to  write  letters  for  father  after  eight 
o’clock  at  night,  when  his  hand  was  shaking  with 
tiredness.  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  said  his  employers 
worked  him  like  a  machine.  Oh,  it  does  seem  cruel ! 
It  hurts  me  to  think  of  it.’ 

‘  I  can  find  him  work  which  will  be  less  severe,’ 
said  Keith.  ‘  I  owe  him  a  great  debt,  but  he  does 
not  like  me.’ 

‘  He  is  only  shy,’  said  Sibylla. 

Then  she  spoke  of  Pippin’s  wish  to  go  into  the 
army. 

‘  I  forgot  your  mother's  father  was  a  soldier,’  said 
Keith.  ‘  I  have  heard  of  him  times  without  number. 
He  died  leading  a  charge  at  Balaclava.  If  he  had 
lived,  he  would  have  made  a  great  name.’ 

‘  Pippin  was  called  after  him,’  said  Sibylla — 
“  Philip  Cornwallis  Duncombe.”  Uncle  Anselm  used 
to  say  that  for  the  children  of  a  Socialist  we  had 
rather  remarkable  names.  Each  of  us  no  fewer  than 
three.’ 

‘  I  see  now  why  my  first  name  was  disapproved 
of  at  the  vicarage,’  said  Keith.  ‘  Your  grandmother 
changed  it  at  once.  The  constant  sound  in  her  ears 
would  have  revived  old  associations,  and  made  her 
long  for  a  camp,  perhaps,  instead  of  the  sober 
parsonage.  Colonel  Duncombe  was  a  man  of 
reckless  courage.’ 

‘  I  believe  Pippin  is  like  him,’  said  Sibylla,  £  and 
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though  it  seems  very  weak  of  me  and  unpatriotic,  I 
own  I  am  sorry.’ 

She  did  not  explain  herself  further,  knowing 
that  Keith  and  her  father  fought  under  different 
flags.  Keith  had  little  sympathy  with  pure  idealists. 
Aet  there  was  something  immensely  refreshing  in  his 
clear  common-sense,  balanced  as  it  was  by  a  singularly 
kind  heart.  INo  sooner  did  he  la.y  his  hand  on  the 
helm  of  her  little  storm-tossed  boat  than  it  began 
to  rock  gently  in  smooth  waters.  .  He  was  very 
tender  and  reverent  in  his  dealings  with  her ;  and  if 
perhaps  he  treated  her  too  much  like  a  child,  she 
was  just  old  enough  not  to  resent  it. 

Frau  Bernershof  declared  herself  charmed  with 
the  unexpected  turn  affairs  had  taken.  Keith 
refused  to  go  back  unless  Sibylla  went  with  him, 
being  afiaid,  he  said,  to  trust  her  out  of  his  sight  ’  so 
the  romantic  German  lady  agreed  to  abandon  home 
and  kindred  and  travel  with  them  as  far  as  London. 
Hudson  was  not  in  England  when  they  arrived. 
Frank  Howland  had  been  ill  for  some  time  past,  and 
poor  Sophy,  unable  to  cope  with  trial  single-handed, 
suddenly  implored  their  old  friend  to  come  to  her 
relief.  Hudson  spent  many  weeks  with  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  pair,  first  in  one  little  German  town,  then  in 
another,  ‘  as  good,’  Frank  used  to  say,  ‘  as  a  woman 
m  the  house,  always  sweet-tempered,  uncomplaining, 
and  willing  to  efface  himself,  which  every  woman 
is  not. 
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This  was  scarcely  the  sort  of  visit  to  a  foreign 
country  he  had  once  hoped  for  ;  still,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  Sibylla’s 
marriage  saved  him  much  pain.  Mrs.  Fortescue 
wrote  to  Sophy,  telling  her  about  the  wedding,  and 
lie  drank  in  each  word,  thirsting  for  more.  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  had  been  present  and  a  few  ladies, 
but  everything  was  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  Sibylla 
looking  lovely,  only  very  pale.  There  were  no 
bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  her  to  choose 
six  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  trouble,  that 
he  might  send  them  each  a  remembrance.  Sister 
Mary  .Elizabeth  was  one  friend,  and  the  charwoman 
who  waited  on  Lincoln  another  ;  Hilda  and  Dorothy 
were  not  forgotten. 

<  It  is  easy  for  these  millionaire  fellows  to  be 
generous,’  growled  poor  Frank.  ‘  Women  are  so 
childish.  A  present  always  mollifies  them.  I 
wonder  what  Jim  thinks  of  it  ?  ’ 

‘  He  hopes  for  the  best,’  said  Sophy,  reading  the 
postscript  of  Mrs.  Fortescue’s  letter. 

Sibylla  had  been  married  nine  months  before 
Hudson  saw  her  again.  She  looked  very  happy  and 
very  beautiful,  and  was  already  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  People  said  her  expression  was  so 
uncommon  she  must  have  had  a  remarkable  history. 
Her  relations  had  all  come  forward  eager  to  claim 
their  rights,  a  circumstance  which  amused  her  as 
much  as  it  angered  Keith.  She  was  delighted  to  see 
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Hudson,  and  told  him  of  a  little  private  expedition 
she  had  made  lately  to  the  ladder-house.  One  day, 
in  driving  past,  she  had  noticed  a  board  which  said 
it  was  vacant,  so  that  very  evening  she  slipped  out 
alone,  on  foot,  in  the  dusk,  and  went  to  her  old  home. 
The  caretaker  giving  permission,  she  walked  up  the 
deserted  stairs,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  that 
little  room  where  she  used  to  read  to  Pippin,  and 
where  he  fought  through  his  terrible  illness.  The 
east  window  in  the  church  outside  was  lit  up  and 
shining,  and  there,  being  quite  alone,  she  thanked 
God  for  her  great  happiness. 

‘  My  life  must  always  be  different  from  others,’ 
she  said,  ‘  because  it  had  such  a  strange  beginning. 
My  husband  understands.  He  has  promised  never 
to  give  me  any  jewels,  though  he  wished  to  very 
much.  He  sent  for  some  lovely  pearls  and  diamonds., 
but  I  begged  him  to  let  them  go  back.  He  thought 
it  strange  at  first,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  these 
things ;  but  I  want  to  have  a  sign,  a  token,  something 
to  keep  the  past  in  visible  shape  before  me.  How  can 
I,  who  have  lived  among  the  poor,  wear  diamonds 
which  cost  hundreds  of  pounds  ?  ’ 

‘  You  know  their  troubles  very  intimately,’  said 
Hudson. 

‘  Oh  yes,  but  1  never  feel  the  least  temptation  to 
leave  my  home  and  go  down  to  their  level  again. 
That  wouldn’t  help  things.  I  must  draw  them  up 
to  me.  Only  I  can’t  do  that  if  I  mock  their  poverty 
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by  the  sight  of  my  own  wealth.  Other  people  may 
wear  jewels.  It  would  be  shocking  and  base  if  I  did, 
knowing  all  I  know.’ 

Iveith  came  in  before  Hudson  left,  and  treated 
him  with  great  kindness.  After  this  he  visited  in 
their  house  a  good  deal,  and  they  were  persistent  in 
their  efforts  to  find  work  which  would  be  congenial 
to  his  tastes  and  give  him  more  leisure.  Keith  w'as 
immensely  fond  of  his  young  wife,  and  sympathetic 
with  her  desire  to  love  everyone  who  needed  love ; 
rather  disposed,  perhaps,  to  perform  his  own  higher 
duties  vicariously  by  remaining  passive  and  admir¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  she  attended  to  hers.  This 
was  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Hudson 
liked  him  (everyone  liked  Keith),  but  never  felt  quite 
at  ease  in  his  company. 

Pippin  went  to  school,  where  he  did  brilliantly 
well  both  at  lessons  and  play.  When  his  sister 
begg  d  him  to  choose  a  peaceful  profession,  he  replied, 
‘  What  is  the  most  exciting  life  that  can  be  lived  on 
this  earth  ?  For,  whatever  it  is,  I’m  going  in  for  it.’ 
She  felt  almost  sure  he  would  enter  the  army,  driven 
there  by  that  love  of  dangerous  adventure  which  is 
inherent  in  the  natures  of  some  men. 

What  had  become  of  all  Lincoln’s  work  ?  His 
daughter  often  asked  herself  the  question  sadly 
enough.  It  seemed  to  her  that  his  sacrifice  had 
failed  of  its  purpose.  He  had  vanished,  and  this 
dark  old  earth,  which  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  so 
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many  monarchies,  the  destruction  of  such  countless 
hopes  and  ambitions,  rushed  through  immensity  with 
her  burden  of  human  sorrow  quite  unchanged. 
Sibylla  was  mistaken,  though.  Her  father’s  spirit 
still  lived  and  energised,  through  herself,  through 
Hudson,  through  many  others  who  had  caught  the 
fire  of  his  great  enthusiasm,  and  added  to  it  a  power 
of  loving  he  had  never  known. 

Learn  if  Admetos  die  now,  so  much  more 
Will  pity  for  the  frailness  found  in  flesh, 

Will  terror  at  the  earthly  chance  and  change 
Frustrating  wisest  scheme  of  noblest  soul, 

Will  these  go  wake  the  seeds  of  good  asleep 
Throughout  the  world. 
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